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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 
VomUSounds 

a has the sound of a in ' woman.’ 
a has the sound of a in ‘ father.’ 
e has the vowel-sound in ‘grey.’ 
i has the sound of / in ‘ pin.’ 
i has the sound of i in ‘ police.’ 

0 has the sound of 0 in ‘ bone.’ 
u has the sound of « in ‘ bull.’ 
fi has the sound of u in ' flute.' 
ai has the vowel-sound in ' mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ' house.’ 

It should be staled that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which ^rassess the rawel-sounds in ’bet’ and ’hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessar}’ 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consonants 

Most Indian languages ha>'e diflerent forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as /, r, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary promindation,'if has b^ considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the, reader with them ; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common ; and, 
in irarticular, di and tA (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
tA in ' this ’ or ' thin,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse ’ 
and ‘boathook.’ 
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Bttniusi Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of Chin a have 
the following special sounds r— 
aw has the vowel-sound in 'law.’ 

6 and {] are pronounced as m German, 
gy is pronounced almost like j in 'jewel.’ 
ky is pronounced almost like eh in ’church.’ 
th is pronounced in some cases as in 'this/ in some ras es as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of kw. Thus, ywa and pwt 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written j'wwr oxi^puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equaBy on each syllable^ in Burmese 
there is a tendenqr to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

Gmral 

The names of some places-e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore-have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while spedal 
forma have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India } 
but the variarions have been made as fow as possible by wimilpting 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 


Notes ok Mokev, Prices, Weights *nd Measures 
As the OTiency of India is based upon the rupee, aU slatemenls 
mth le,^ to money throughout the Omilw have necessarily beesi 
expressed m rupees, nor has it been found possible to ndd geoenlly 
a OTversim into sterling. Down to about tgyg the gold value of 
the rapee (contauimg i6j gtains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to sr, or one-tenth of a £; and for that periodTi^y to 

- *roo). Bnt after 1873, oaing to the depreciation of silver as 
^ w*^,d thton^out rhe worm threame a ^0^0“ 
P^ve fall m the Kchange, unffl at one lime the gold value of 
he rupee dropped as low as I„ „,d„ ^ provide a remedv fm 
he heavy loss caused to the Covemment at Ma. la Mssssi of te 
gold ^ to be made in Engtad, and also to 
Bade and finance fram the inconvenience due to coTant^ 
unforeseen flnclnations in exchange, it was resolved in i8os to close 

ft! fo™ "P thi val^of 
the tnpee by restneung the circulation. The intention was to laise 
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die exchange value of the rupee to ir. and then introduce a gold 

standard (though not necess^j' a gold cuneni^) at the rate of Sa 15 
s£i. This pdic; has been completel; succe^uL From 1899 on- 
traids the value of the rupee has been nuuotained, with insignificant 
Suctuations, at the proposed rate of tr. ; and consequently ance 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two nqiees before 1873. 
For the interme&te period, between rSyg and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since rSpp, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling; 
not only must the fi^ cipher be struck off (as before rSyg), but 
Jso one-third must be subtracted from the result Thus Ks. r,ooo 
: £too-) s: (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexian with the expression of money state 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India diffms fmm that rvhich prevails through- 
out Europe, large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as r,ao,aoo)^ and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as r,o^oo,ooo). Consequenlly, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupeea (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the quivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
quivalent of (about) £6,687 after 18997 while a crore of rupees 
(b. 1,00,00,000) may simihtly be read as the quivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the quivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899, 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is t^in subdivuled into is pies. 

The various systems of weights used m India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the wmght of units. The stale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed r one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seers 16 chittaks or 80 tdas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly fiom District to District, and even liom village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact we^ht of the rupee), and the seer thus weigbs 2-057 lb., 
and the maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used in oidal reports 
and throughout the Gautteir, 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
ctoge, what varies is not (he amount of money to be paid for the 
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same qaanti^, but the queotity to be obtained for the same amount 
of mon^. In other prices in India ate quantity prices, not 
mon^ pnces. ^Vben the figure of quanti^ goes up, this of course 
nuynij i ^at die price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be menriooed tlmt quantity 
prices are not altogether unlmown m En^d, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many grocoies can be bought Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be derired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (wluch would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly a lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at is. : i seer per rupee s (about) 
3 lb. for ». \ t seers per rupee s (about) 6 lb. for si. ; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
IS the which varies greatly in difierent parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout die GoitUeer either 
in square miles or in acres. 


MAPS 


Bakoda . 
Bengal . 
Berar . 


to fate p. 64 
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Bareilly Division.— North<entral Division of the United Pronnces, 
l3dng below the Himalayas between 35' and *9® N. and 78® 
and 80® 27' E. It is bounded on the north by the snb-Himalayan 
tiact of the Kumaun Division and by Kepli j on ^e west and soutli by 
the Ganges, which divides it from the Meerut and Agra Divisions ; and 
on the east by the Lucknow Division of Oudh. The Rampdk State 
forms a wedge of territory between the Districts of Moridabad and 
Bareilly, and political control is exercised by the Commissioner of this 
Dirision, whose head-quarters are at Bareilly city. Population decreased 
between 1872 and i88r, but has increased considerably since. The 
numbers at the last four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 

(i88r) Sir«iSS 7 . (189*) Si 344 »oS 4 * »nd (i 9 <») 5.479i^88, The total 
area is 10,720 square miles, and density of population 511 persons 
per square mile, compared with 445 for the Provinces ns a whole. The 
Division is the sixth largest in area and the sixth in population in the 
United Provinces. In ipor Hindus formed nearly 75 per cent, of 
the total, and Musalmins 24 per cart, while the other rdigions most 
largely represented were Christians (24,459, of whom 22,421 were 
natives), Arjas (14,993), Sikhs (3,334), and Jains (2,016). The 
Division includes six Districts, as shown below:— 


Distriel. 

Arealaaqiurc 

intici. 

mi 

LandnnnueBad 

Mitbovandi 

olnpeei. 

Baidlly . 

Bijnor , 

Budann . 

IkTorndaldd . 
aiabjalianpnr 

PillWIt . . . 

Total 

1,580 

1,791 

1,987 

2 , as 

i, 7«7 

», 3 So 

i, 09 V ‘7 

779, 9 Sr 
r, 0 * 6.758 
1,191,993 

9*>,535 

470,339 

14,98 

17,38 

13,40 

8,39 

10,720 

5,479,6® 

®,*S 


The northern portions of each of diese Districts, except Bn&un, 
reach to the damp submontane area called the (am, and the Division 
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generallj is a fertile tract, q)edBlly noted for the production of su gar , 
cane. There are 65 toms and 1 11403 vSlages. llie laigest toms are 
Barull? (131,308, with cantonments), Shakjahanpur (76,458, with 
cantcmments), MoRAomo (75,ia8), Auroha (40,077^ SAMwtf ii. 
(39,715), Btoauk (39,031), KilBHir (33,490), CHASTDAua (35,711), 
and Nagina (31,413^ The diief places of conun«cial impor^ce are 
Bardlly, ShfihjBhinpur, MoiadlbB 4 Pfilbhl^ Chandausi, and Tusax. 
Sugar and grain ate d«dt vith also m many smaller places. Although 
andent sites occur in many parts of die Division, Ramnadar is the 
only one which has been even partially explored. Bdoaun and 
Sambhal were early seats of Mdtammadan governors; and Barsillv, 
PIlIbhIt, Raupur, and Aoria were important centres during the 
Rohilla rule in the dghteenth centtay. Stt Rokilxhans. 

Bardlly District (JaraS).— District in the Bardlly or Rchilkhand 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 28® i' and 38" 54' N. 
and 78* 58' and 79" 47' E,, with an area of 1,580 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north byNainfT^; on the east by Piiibiut and 
Shihjahlnpur ; on the south by SiibjahSnpur and Budaun ; and on 
the west by Budaun and the State of Rampur. The District of Bireilly, 
Physical ^ the outer nngre of the 

aspects. Himllayas, is a gently sloping plain, with no greater 
variety of surface dun is aused by the shifting 
channeb of its nometous stream Water lies almost everyrAere rjear 
the nnftce, gWtig it a verdure diat reaUJs the rfce^clds of Ri^ gBi. 
The most prorainent physical feature is the Ramganca River, which 
traverses the aoutb-westwi portion. Its channel has a welMefined 
bank at fine on the south, and later on the north; but except where 
die stream is thus confined, the Uaiif or lowland merges impew 
^pbbly into the upland, and the river varies its course cajxidously 
through a va% 4 or 5 mfles wide, occasionally wandering to a still 
greato distance. North of the Rsmgingi are numerons streams 
nm^ south to meet that river. Tte chfcf of th® (from west to 
tot) are the Dojmi, which receives the Kichhi or West Baheui the 
rtfcb receives the 

■ne DeoU forms the eastern hoimdaij for some distancS- 
The genlJe siop'otthecoimtijmaiaitpoBibletoiisetheseriversfor 
"nptmm the upper part of their eoomest Lem dom, and more 
eapeeadl, m rf d,e DBOia; ^ ^ 

“i*" •>, elsnted watetsheds of sandy phdna. 

™ ot 

cucareons hmestone, is scarce. ’ 

“r In the 

a tat forest trees are foond, the uml or cotton-tree (Smla 
loldmam) toermg above all otbere. The rest of the DUlAth 
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dotted with line grov'es of mangoes, while the jSmmt {Eugenia Jambolana), 
sMshm {Dalb^a Sism}, tamarind, and various figs (Eieus glomerata, 
religim, injectom, and in&a) are also common. Groves and villages 
are often surrounded by bamboos, which llourish lormriandy. The 
area under trees, which is increasing, amounts to about 32 square 
miles. 

I^eopards are frequently found in the north of the District, and 
wolves are common in the east Antelope are seen in some localities, 
and pSrhtt or hog deer haunt the beds of rivers. The ordinary game- 
birds are found abundantly, and lish are plentiful Snakes are also 
very numerous. 

The climate of the District is largdy influenced by its proximity to 
the hills, Bareilly city and all the northern fatganas lying within the 
limits of the heavier storms. The rainy season b^'ns earlier and 
continues later than in the south, and the cold season lasts longer. 
The north of the District is unhealthy, on account of excessive moisture 
and bad drinking-water. The mean temperature varies from 54° to 60° 
in January, and from 85^ to 93* in May, the hottest month. 

The annual rainfall in the whole District averages nearly 44 inches; 
but while the south-west receives only 39, the fall amounts to neatly 
47 inches in the north and exceeds 48 in the north-east. Fluctuations 
from year to year are considerable ; in 1883 less than 19 inches was 
receiv^ and in 1894 nearly 65 inches. 

Before the Christian era the District was included in the kingdom of 
Northern Fanchau; and the names are known, from coins found at 
Ramnagar, of a number of kings who probably 
reigned in the second century b.c. These kings 
were connected by marriage with a dynasty ruling in the south of 
AUahSbad, and it has been suggested they were the Sunga kings of the 
PurSnas *, A kingdom called Ahichhattia, in or near this District, was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A.D., and is described 
as flanked by mountain crags. It produced wheat and contained many 
woods and fountains, and the climate was soft and agreeable. 

In the early Muhammadan period the tract now known as Rohilkhand 
was called Katehr, and the RSjputs who inhabited it gave continnal 
trouble. Shahab-ud-dbi, or his general Kutb-ud-dm, captured Bangarh 
in Budaun District about the year 2194 ; but nothing mote is heard of 
the Muhammadans in this neighbourhood till Mahmud II made his 
way along the foot of the hills to the Ramgan^ in 1252. Fourteen 
years later, Balban, who succeeded him, marched to Kaminl, put all 
the Hindus to the sword, and utterly crushed the Katehri;fli^ who had 
hitherto lived by riolence and plunder. In rape Sullfln Ftros invaded 

’ '/mmitil, Asialk Seeiet/ ^ BengA, p. 303; A. Ctinninglian, Cam oj 
Aua'mt /fliffc. 

BS 
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Katdr again, and brought the country into final subjection to Musalngn 
nil^ ttiiich was not afterwards deputed except by the usual local revolts. 
Under the various dynasties whid preceded the Mughal empire, the 
history of Katehr consists of the common events which make up the 
annals of that period : constant attempts at independence on the part 
of the district governors, followed 1^ barbarous suppression on the 
part of the central authority. The dty of Bareilly its^ was founded in 
1537 by Bas Deo and Barel Deo, from the latter of whom it takes its 
name. It was, however, of small importance till the reign of Shih 
Jahan, when it h>ok the place of Bo&un. In rfisS All KulT KhSn 
was governor of Bareilly, which had grown into a c on siderable 
place. In 1657 Rija Malciand Rai founded the new city of Bareilly, 
cut down the forest to the west of the old town, and exiled all the, 
Katehriyas from the nei^bourbood. A succession of r^lar governors 
followed during the palmy days of the great Mughal emperors ; but after 
the death of Aurangtcb, in 1707, when the unwiddy organisation began 
to break asunder, the Hindus of Bareilly threw off the imperial yoke, 
refused their tribute, and commenced a series of anarchic quarrels 
among themselves for suprema^. 


Their dissensions only afforded an opportunity for the rise of a new 
Muhammadan power. All Muhammad Khan, a leader of Robills 
Pathins, defeat^ the governors of Bareilly and MorSdlUd, and made 
hiiMdf supreme throughout the whede Katehr region. In 1744 the 
Rohfila chieftain conquered Kumaun right up to Almorlj but two 
years later the emperor Muhammad Shah marched against him, and 
All Muhammad was taken a prisoner to Delhi. However, the empire 
was too much m need of vigoitiiu generals to make his captivity a long 
wd in 1748 he was restored to his old post in Katehr. Next year 
he died, and a mausoleum at Aonla, in this District, stiU marks his 
bunal-place. HSfiz Rahraat Khan, guardian to his son^ succeeded to 
the go^orship of Rohilkhand, in spite of the crafty designs of Safdar 
Jttg of C^dh, who dispatched the Nawib of Farrukluted against him 
taeBiei and slew the NawSb^ 
^ whiA he marched northward and conquered Pihbhit and the 

^ W to » "iton 

Ahmad Khan of 

i Waair called to the mX 

“^-^“to^h?trm. to 
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After the accession of Shuja-ud-daula as Nawab of Oudh, Rahmat 
Khan joined the imperial troops in thdr attack upon that prince, but 
the Naxrab bought them off with a subsidy of 5 lakhs. Rahmat Khan 
took advantage of the victory at FSn^t in 1761 to make himself master 
of Etawah, and during the eventful years in which Shuja-ud-daula was 
engaged in his struggle with the British power, he continually strengthened 
himself by fortifying his towns and founding new strongholds. In 1770 
Najib-ud'riaula advanced mth the Maratha army under Sindhia and 
Holkar, defeated Rahmat Kh 9 n, and forced the Rohillas to ask the aid 
of the Wazir. ShujS-ud-daula became surety for a bond of 40 lakhs, 
by which the Mat 3 th 3 s were induced to evacuate Rohilkhand. This 
bond the Rohillas were unable to meet, whereupon ShujS-ud-dauIa, 
after getting rid of the Marathas, attacked Rohilkhand with the help 
of a British force lent by Warren Hastings, and subjugated it by a 
desolating war. Rahmat Khan was slain, but Faiz-ullah, the son of 
All Muhammad, escaped to the north-west and became the leader of the 
Rohillas. After many negotiations he effected a treat}' with Shuja-ud- 
daula in r774, by which he accepted nine parganm worth 15 lakhs 
a year, giving up all the remainder of Rohilkhand to the WazTr (rw 
Rampur State). Saadat Ali vms appointed governor of Bareilly under 
the Oudh government. In 1794 a revolution in Rampur State led to 
the dispatch of British troops, who fought the insurgents at Bhitauta or 
Fatehganj (West), where an obelisk still commemorates the slain. The 
District remained in the hands of the Wasir until i8ot, when Rohilkhand, 
with Allahabad and Kora, was ceded to the British in lieu of tribute. 
Mr. Henry Wellesley^ brother of the Governor-General, was appointed 
President of the Bwrd of Commissioners sitting at Bareilly, and after- 
wards at Famikhabad. In 1805 Amir Khan, the Pindari, made an 
inroad into Rohilkhand, but was driven off. Disturbances occurred in 
r8i6, in 1837, and in 1843 ; but the peace of the District was not 
seriously endangered until the Mutiny of 1857. 

In that year the troops at Bareilly rose on May 31. The European 
officers, except three, escaped to Nain! 'HI ; and Khan Bahadur, lOifiz 
Rahmat Khan’s grandson, was proclaimed Nawab Narim of Rohilkhand. 
On June ti the mutinous soldiery wait off to Delhi, and Khan Bahadur 
organized a government in July. Three expeditions attempted to attack 
NainT Tal, but without success. In September came news of the fall 
of Delhi. Walidad Khan, the rebel leader in Bulandshahr, and the 
Nawib of Fatehgarfa then took refuge at Bareilly. A fourth expedition 
against NainI Tal met with no greater success than the earlier attempts. 
On March 25, r858, the Nana Sahib arrived ot Bareilly on his flight 
from Oudh, and remained till the end of April ; but the rebellion at 
Bmeilly had been a revival of Muhammadan rule, and wh^n the com- 
mander-in-chief marched on Jalalabad, the Nina Sahib fled back again 
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into Oudh. On the fttl of Lucknow?, ftcoz Shah retired to fiareillf, and 
took MoiidSl^ on April a, but sns compelled to give it up at once. 
The of NajtlAMd, leader of the Bijnor rebels, joined him in the 
so that the pnndpal insurgents vete coi^gated together in 
Bt^Uy when the ^lish amy arrived on May 5. The dQ' was taken 
on May 7, uid all the chie& ded with Khan BahSdar into Oudh. 

Abichbattia or Ramitagak is the only one of many ancient mounds 
in the District which has been explc^. It yielded numerous coins 
and some Buddhist sculptures, ft u still a sacred place of the Jains, 
The period of Rohilla rule has left few buildings of importance j hut 
some tombs and mosques ate standing at Aomu and Barzilly. 

There are la towns and 1,934 villages. Population has risen steadily 
during the last thirty years. The numbers at the last four enumera- 
PopulaBon. 1.015.041, (1881) 

1,030,936, (1891) 1,040,949, and (1901) 1,090,117. 
The District is divided into six feMr—FARiDm, Baieilly, Aomu, 
MIrgahj, BaherI, and NAWiBOAKj-the head-quarters of each being 
at a place of the same name. The prindpal towns are the munidpality 
of Bareilly and Aonla. The following table gives the chief statistics 
of area and population in 1901 
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Ahfrs of the rest of the Provinces, number 46,000. Daleras (1,724), 
who are nominally basket-makers but in reality thieves, ate not found 
outside this District. Among Muhammadans, Shaikhs number 54,000; 
JulahSs (weavers), 41,000 j and Padians, 41,00a The MewStfs, who 
number 9,000, came from Mewat in the ei^teenth century, owing to 
famine. BanjSrSs, who were formerly army sutlers and ate still grain- 
earners, have now settled down to agriculture, chiefly in the submontane 
Districts, and number 9,000 here. About 66 per cent of the popula- 
tion are supported by agriculture, 6 per cent, by personal services, and 
4 per cent by general labour. Cotton-weaving by hand supports 3*5 
per cent Rajputs, Pathans, Brahmans, Kayasths, and Banias are the 
largest landholders. Kurmis occupy nearly a quarter of the total area 
as cultivatois, while Ahars, Kisans, and B^mans each cultivate about 
7 or 8 per cent 

There were 4,600 native Christians in 1901, of whom 4,488 were 
hlethodists. The American Methodist Episcopal Mission tvas opened 
here in 1859, and has ten stations in the District, besides a theological 
college at l^teilly dty. 

The north of the District contains a damp unhealthy tract, where 
rent cates are low and population is sparse, while cultivation depends 
largely on the season. The central portion is extremely ^ 
fertile, consistii^ chiefly of loam, with a considerable 
proportion of clay in the Mitganj and NawSbganj /oMls. In the 
south, watersheds of sandy soil divide the rivers; but these sandy strips 
are regularly cultivated in the Bareilly and Aonla /eAsiis, while in 
Faridpur much of the light soil is rery poor and liable to be thrown 
out of cultivation after heavy rain. The alluvial strip ateng the 
R&ragang^ is generally rich, but is occasionally ruined by a deposit 
of sand. Excluding garden cultivation, manure is applied only w'hen 
the turn comes round for sugar-cane to be grown, at intervals of from 
3 to 8 years. 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces. Zamindari 
or jmnt zamlndSri tenures prevail in 5,547 waliSb, 503 are perfect or 
imperfect pattidariy and 36 are bheuyiehara. The District is thus 
chiefly held by large proprietors, lire main agricultural statistics for 
1903-4 are shown in the table on the next p^ in square miles. 

The principal food-crops, with their areas in square miles in 1903-4, 
are ; rice (237), wheat (368), gram (201), bdjra (166), and maize (115). 
Sugar-cane covers 71 square miles, and is one of Ae most important 
products; while poppy (23), oilseeds (27), cotton (13), and raff-hemp 
(10) are also valuable crops. 

The total cultivated area has not varied much during the last thirty 
years ; but there has been a permanent increase to the west of Aonla 
and north of Faitdpur bth^b, which is counterbalan<^ by a temporary 
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decrease in the north of the District oiring to vicissitudes oTthe seasons. 
The prindpal chai^ in cultivation have been directed tovrards the sub- 
stitution more Suable crops fix mfeiior staples. The area under 
Av>0 has decreased, while sugar-cane, rice, and maise are more latgefy 
grown. Poppy has been idntroduced recently, and the area sown with 
it is increasing. A rise in the area prodnong bail^ and gram pdnts to 
an increase in the area double cropped. Veiy few loans are taken 
under the Land Improvement Loans between 1890 and 1903 the 
total amounted to Rs. 41,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was advanc^ in 
the famine year, 1896-7, Nearly i| lakhs was lent under the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Ac^ of which Rs. 63,000 was advanced in 1896-7, In 
good seasons the advances are amah. 


nuL 

teuL 

Cshhu^ 

IrriK^td. 

Cildvibta 

WUlc. 

Puldnr . 

Bmilly . , 

iio 

)g6 

*40 

34 

[Bi 

Aooln , 

306 




Hlriuu ■ 


111 



Bihai , 

Nurtbgui 

JlS 

in 

»SR 

178 

44 

«S 


ToUl 

l,S8o 

i,>*j 

lfi6 



The ^le used for agricultural purposes are chiefly bred in the Dis- 
trict or imported from the ndghbouring submontane tracts, those bred 
in Wibhtt being olid ^«awr. TbeK TOielie, ue tmdl bni icSw, 
Md suffice for the ebdlOT ploughing in Togue. Stronger eaimBl^ used 
in the 'uell-nms in the south-inst of the Dtstiid, sre imported from 
nest of fte Jumim. ^ Hone-brecdii^ is confined to the lUnigan^ and 
Aril basins, whem wide sttetches of grass and in some piaces a species 
of Oxalu resemblii^ closer ate foqnd. Four pony and two donhey 
stallions sie maintained by Gosenonent and by llie Distiiot board, and 
two donkey staOinos are kept on estates under the Court of Waide to 
en™^emol6.bteeditig. There has, however, been little progress in 
ettehoiMMmule^ing, Sbet^i ere not kept to any grot entent. 
ne soil of the Drstnct ie geoetniiy moist, sod in ordinary seasons 
of the spring crops. In the 

Mhand csnals are the main aoorcer EUewbere, wella, rivers, 
^ im are used. In 1503-4 canals and welU supplied 76 and 

^ l!''' tonall norim and may be dividd into 

to ctem, Those drawn Irom the Babgol, KaiISs, LhhS, and Paha 
Im perirmt maaomy head-works, with charnels dog to definite 
seelmna, .kI me providd with arbridnoy maaenr; ml, regntors. 
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&&, like tlic regular canals of the Dalb. The others are small channels, 
into which water is turned from the nVers by earthen dams, renewed 
annually. Masonry wells arc not constructed for irrigation, except 
by the Court of Wards. In most parts of the District the wells are 
temporaiy cxcax'ations worked by pulley, or by a lever, as the spring- 
level is high ; but in some tracts to the south water is raised in a 
leathern bucket by a rope pulled by bullocks or by men. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is scarce and of poor quality. A little 
lime is made by burning the ooze formed of lacustrine shells. 

The most important industr)* of the District is sugar-refming. This 
is carried on alter native methods, which are now being examined by 
the Agricultural department in the hope of eliminating 
waste. Coarse cotton cloth and cotton carpets or 
iatit are sswen largely, and Bareilly dty is noted for 
the prrxluction of furniture. A little country glass is also manufactured. 
The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway workshops employed 8i hands 
in 1903, and a brewer}’ in connexiem irith that at NainI Tal is under 
constniction. The indigo industry is declining. 

Grain and pul.se, sugar, hides, hemp, and oilseeds are the chief 
export-s, w hile salt, piece-goods, metals, and stone and lime are imported. 
The grain is c.\portcd to Calcutta, and sugar is sent to the Punjab, 
RiijpuUlna, and Central India. Bucilly city and Aonla are the diief 
centres of trade. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway trasses through 
the south of the District, with a branch from Bareilly city through Aonla 
to Aligarh, 'nic north is scn'cd b}’ the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Rail- 
way, which is the only route to the hill-station of NainI Tal, and by a 
line through Plllbhlt and SlUpur to Lucknow, which leaves the Rohil- 
khand and Kumaun Railway at Bhojupura, a few miles north of Bareilly 
city. Another metre-gauge line, rwcntly opened, leads from Bareilly 
south-west through Budaun to Soron in Etah District. 

The total length of metalled roads is 139 miles and of unmetallcd 
roads 186 miles. Of the former, iss miles arc in charge of the Public 
Works department, but the cast of all but 88 miles is met by Local 
funds. 'Phcrc are avenues of trees along 254 miles. The District is 
not well supplied with roads. Those which arc metalled follow roughly 
the alignment of the railways, and there arc no others, except the road 
from Aonla to Budaun. In the north communication is almost im- 
possible during the rains ; but the streams can easily be forded in the 
hot and cold seasons. 

Harollly is not liable to severe famine, owing to the natural moisture 
of the soil and the rarity of so complete failure of the 
rains as occurs elsewhere. It is also well served by 
railways, and a considerable portion can be irrigated. Ample grazing- 
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grounds for cattle are within easy reach. In 1803-4 distress was fel^ 
and the spring crops were grazed by the cattle as no gram had formed. 
In 1819 and 1835-^ there was scard^. The famine of 1837-8 followed 
a succesdon of bod years, and its effects were felt, but not so severely 
as in the Doab. \^ile himine raged dsewhere in r86o-i, Bareilly 
suffered only from sl^ht scarcity, owing to the iiulure of the autumn 
harvest ; and relief works, which were opened for.the first time, alleviated 
distress. Relief wo^ were also necessary in 1868-9, and 

1896-7, but the numbers attracted to diem never rose very h^h. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. There is a 
AdmlniBbitioii “ ‘''® ''ad-quartos of each liMI. The 

' Executive Engineer of the RohOkhand division 
(Roads and Buildings) and the Executive Engineer of the Rohilkhand 
Canals are stationed at Bareilly dty. 


There are three regular District Mnnsifs and a Suhordinate Judge, 
and fte appointment of Village Munsife commenced recently. The 
Distiict and Sessions Judge of Bareilly haa civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in both Bareilly and Pilibhtt Districts. Crime is very heavy, 
especially offences affecting life and grievous hurt. Religions feeling 
runs high, and quarrels hetveen Hindus and Muhammadans, accom- 
panied by serious rioting, are not inlreqncnt. The thieving caste of 
DaUras has already been mentioned. Female infanticide is noir vety 
rarely sus^d, and in 1904 only 130 names remained on the registers 
of proclaimed families. 

Under the Rohillaa prapriettry ri^ts did not exist, and villages were 
farmed to the highest bidder. AAer annexation in 1801 Rohilkhand 
was divided into two Districts, Moiadibad and Bareilly. Shsh- 
j^nput District was formed in 1813-4; Budaunwas carved out of 
both the oripnal Districts in 1854; the south of Naim Til District was 
takm away m 1858, and sixty-tour villages were given, as a reward for 
M^.totheNawib ofRampur. Plllbhtl was made a separate Dis- 
tnet m 1879. In the early short-term settlements the Rohille system 
m farming was maintained rill 181a, when proprietaiy rights were eon- 
fared on peisons who seemed beat entitled to them. The HenwnH 
to fixed was so high that heavy balances were frequent, and many 
etates were abandoned. A more enli^tened method of settlement 
tod on a sunrey was commenced under Regulation VII of i8as, and 

IX of 1833. 

Some draded each milage into dicta according to sifl and 

wMe. "* ‘'®'' 6““^ “ » 

k 0 L , sometimes assumed for the various soils, while 

other cases general revenue rates were deduced from the 
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in previous years. The revenue fixed amounted to ii lakhs on the 
present area. Another settlement was made in 1867-70. The rental 
‘assets ' were calculated from rent rates selected after careful inquiry, A 
large area was grain-rented ; and the rent rates for this tract were 
selected after an examination of the reputed average share of the land- 
lord, and after experiments in the out-turn of various crops, the average 
prices for twenty years being applied to ascertain the cash value. The 
result was an assessment of 13-5 lakhs ; but this was reduced by about 
Rs. 4,000 in 1874-6, owing to the assessment of too large an area in 
the north of the District, where cultivation fluctuates. The latest 
revision was carried out in 1898-1902. Cash rents were then found to 
be paid on about two-thirds of the total cultivated area, and the actual 
rent-roll formed the basis of assessment Rents of occupanty tenants 
had remained for the most part unaltered since the previous settlement, 
and enhancements were given where these were inadequate. Grain rents, 
chiefly found in the north of the District, were largely commuted to 
cash rates. The demand fixed amounts to 15 lakhs, representing 45 per 
cent of the net ‘assets,* and the inddence falls at Rs. 1-7 per aae, 
varying from Rs, 1-3 to Rs. 2 in different parts. 

^Ilections on account of land revenue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees 



iSSo-i, 

i8go-i. 

1900*1. 

1901 - 4 - 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

t 3.>4 

16,67 

BE9 

■ii 

>5.44 

>5 , >3 



There is one munidpality, Bareilly City, and ten towns are ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856. Outside of these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, which has an income of 1-7 lakhs, 
chiefly from rates. In 1903-4 the expenditure on roads and buildings 
amounted to Rs. 63,000. 

There are 23 police stations and 19 outposts, all but one of the latter 
bdng in Bareilly dty. The District Superintendent of police has under 
him an assistant and 4 inspectors, besides a force of 112 subordinate 
officers and 587 men of the regular policy 374 municipal and town 
police, and 1,989 village and road ctmtkH&rs. The Central jail, which 
has accommodation for more than 3,000 prisoners, contained a daily 
average of nearly r,8oo in 1903, while the District jail contained yrs. 
The latter was formerly us^ for convicts from NsunI TSl and from 
Plllbhlt, and is a Central jail for female prisoners. 

The District takes a medium place as regards the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom 2*7 per cent. (4-7 males and o-6 females) can read 
and write. The number of public institutions increased from 143 in 
1880-1 to 154 in 1900-1, and the number of pupils from 5,033 to 
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6,675. 1903-4 there were 196 such institutions, with 9,636 pujuls, 

of whom 996 were girls, besides 163 private schools mth 2,479 pupils. 
Of the to^ 3 were managed by Government, and 136 by the District 
and municipal boards, while 55 were aided. There is an Arts coll^ 
at Bareilly dty. In 1903-4 the expenditure on education was a lakh, 
of which Rs. 53,000 was derived from Local and municipal funds, 
Rs. 23,000 fmm fees, and Rs. ia,ooo from Provincial revenues. 

There are 13 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
287 in-patients. In X903 the number of cases treated was 114,000, 
of whom 3,068 were in-patients, and 2,815 operations were performed^ 
The expenditure was Bs. 30,000, most of wbidr was met Local 
and munidpal funds. There is a lunatic asylum at Bareilly dty with 
about 400 iumates. 


In 1903-4 the number of persona successfully vaccinated was 36,000, . 
representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccina; 
tion is compulsory only in BareiUy dty. 

\pistriet GautUer (1879, under revision) j S. H. Fremantle, StUl^ 
mnt R^rt (1903).] 

Bareilly Tah8ii.-Central tahnl of Bardlly District, United Pro- 
vinces, conterminous with the pargana of Kator or BareQIy, lying 
between 28“ 13' and 28“ 3/ N. and 79“ 14' and 79" 38' E., with an 
area of 310 square miles. Population increased from 298,482 in 1891 
to 325,650 in 1901, There are 414 villages and one town, Baubilly 
( population, 131,208), the District and iahul headquarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,71,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 48,000. The high density of population, 1,050 persons per square 
mile, is due to the indusion of a l^e dty. There is some poor soil, 
but tile tract across wbidi the Rfimgangi Bows in a c on stantly varying 
channel is generally ferule. Five smaller streams flow from north to 
south and are used for irrigation. Sugar-cane is the most valuable 
crop, and is largely grown, wMe sugar is refined at many places, 
especially in BareHly dty. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 


was 240 square miles, of which 50 were irrigated. Sm all ngTHiIa 
drawn from the East Bahgul river irrigate 6 or 7 square and 
weUs 15 or 20, Ihnks mjlak and rivers supply the remainder. 

Ba^y Ci^ Administrative bead-quarters of the Bareilly 

awsiOTi and District, United Provinces, with a cantonment^ situated in 
^22 N. and 79" 24 E., 812 miles by rail from Calcutta and 1,031 
^ ^ of Oudh aiid 
Rohijhand Railway from Aligarh with the main line: and these are 
rfmy. from Lockmow throogh Stspor. from 
^ffrfsm attho foot of the hilk, aod from Soron through Budaun. 

has meteased staadily. The nomhers at the laat four 
enumeratrona were as follows: (187,) ,00.98., (,88,) .,3,4,7. (,89,) 
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to arcMtechiral beauty. The oldest building of any importance is tlie 
tomb of Hafiz Sabmat Khin, dose to die city on the Aonla road, 
vhich is an elegant building <£ plastered brick with plded finials. 
It was built by his son in 1775 and tepaited by his daughter in 1839, 
and was again repaired in 1891-1 at the cost of Government. The 
finest public buildings are the dispensary and Dufferin Hospitals, 
die and chief police atadon, and a triangular building con- 
tainii^ the municipal hall, a litetary institute, and the honmary 
mi^sttates’ courthouse. Tbe Central jail is situated north the 
city on the NainI T9l roai South of the lies the civil station, 
whid) contains die high school, du American Methodist Orjfiianage 
and Tbeok^l Seminary, the District offices and District jdl, and 
several churches. The caatonment lies south of the dvil station, 
and contains a small fort built after the disturbance of 1816. The 
usual garrison consists of British artOlety, British and Native infantry, 
8^ Native cavalry. Baidlly is the httd-quaitcrt of the Cnmpnift. 
aionw of the Division, and of flic Executive Engineers of the 
Eohilkband Canals mid Rohilkhand division (Roads and Buildings). 

A municipality was constituted in 1858, which in 1901 had a popula- 
tion of 117,380. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averted i-a lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was a*i lakhs, 
chiefly from octroi (1.5 lakhs). The expenditure of z-t lakhs included 
public works (Rs. 41,000), conservaniy (R*. 33,000), public safe^ 
(Rs. 3t,ooo), and adxmnistration and collection (Rs. 19,000). An 
excdlent water-supply Is drawn from wells. In 1903-4 tire income of 
the cantonment fund was Rs. 48,000, and the w p^'tu re Rs. 49,000. 

The chief mdu^ of the dty is sugai-refining, and about «o,ooo tons 
of taw sugar are imported aoDuaUy, while 10,000 tons of sugar are ex- 
ported by ail alone. Bardly is also noted for its furniture, made both 
of bamboo and of the ordinary limbas in use for fliis purpose. Ooth 
is woven and bass vessek are made; but these industries are not very 
important The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Raihray workshiq« eraplcy 
about 80 hands, and there is a dairy fam in connexion with the 
limatw asylum. The principal educational institution is the college, 
which cor^ stud^ A new building for this institution will 


^ snotoy on a site in the CffU station presented by the NawSb 
^ ® ^ tom 

370- The mufflcipahty muntains si schools and aids 3 others. 

by A,a ,ht Arntri® Mabodbt 
Missron, and a Muhammadan J^ocation 

AMun, 

BSraidra,~Andenl name giraito % of toten, Benpi lyi.. 
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between the Mahananda and Karatoya rivers, and corresponding with 
the old kingdom of Fundka, and with the trestem portion of tlie 
modem Rsjshahi Division. The name is said to have been conferred 
by king Balls! Sen m the eleventh century ; and it still survives in the 
Barind, an elevated tract on the confines of DinSjpur, Mslda, RijshShi, 
and Bogra Districts. 

Bargarh.--Westera foAsli of Sambalpur District, Bengal, l)ing 
between 20® 45' and 21® 44' N. and 82® 38' and 83® 54' E., with an 
area, in 1901, of 3,126 square miles. The population in that year was 
467,076, compared with 452,022 in 1891. In 1905 the Phuljhar 
zanUttiarit \rith an area of 842 square miles and a population of 
102,135 Ifexsons, was transferred to the Raipur District of the Central 
Provinces, and the adjusted figures of area and population of the /tr/ui/ 
are 2,284 square miles and 364,941 persons. The density is 160 persons 
per square mile." The iahal contains 1,172 inhabited villages. Baigarh, 
the head-quarters, is a village of 3,609 inhabitants, 29 miles distant 
from SamMpur town on the Raipur road. Excluding 206 square miles 
of Government forest, 69 per cent of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. The cultivated area m 1903-4 was 1,403 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,06,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 21,000. The faisii comprises an open tract along the 
right bank of the hlahUnadl, flanked by hill and forest country to 
the west and north. It contains nine zamhtddri estates, with a total 
aiea of 1,204 square miles. 

Barh Subdivision.— North-eastern subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, lying between 25® lo'' and 25® 35' N. and 85® 1 1' and 86® 4' E., 
with an area of 526 square miles. Owing to plague, its recorded 
population in 1901 was only 365,327, compared with 408,256 in 1891, 
the density being 695 persons per square mile. The subdirision consists 
of a long and somewhat narrow strip of country intersected by tributaries 
of the (^nges, and bordering that river. It contains two towns, Barh 
(population, 12,164), its head-quarters, and Mokameh (13,861), an 
important railway junction; and 1,075 villages. 

Barh Town^ — Head-quarters of the subdirision of the same name 
in Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25® 29' N. and 85® 43' E, on the 
Ganges. Population (1901), 12,164. Barh is a station on the East 
Indian Railway, 299 miles from Calcutta, and has a considerable trade 
in country pr^uce. Jessamine oil (chamtli) of a superior qualit}' is 
manufacture. B 3 rh was constituted a municipality in 1S70. The 
income during the decade endng 1901-2 ai’erag^ Rs. 6,700, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,400, mainly 
frm a tax on persons (or property tax); and the expenditure was 
9i5oo. The town contains the usual subdivisional offices, a sub-jail 
with accommodation for 28 prisoners, and an English cemetery. 
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Barhal.— Tovn in the Deoria ithal of Gorakhpur District, United 
Provinces, situated in if N. and 63° 45^ E., at the terminus of 
a branch of the Benpl and North*Westem Railway, and near the con- 
fluence of the R&pri and Gogra. Population (1901), 10,054. The 
town is sud to have been founded al^ut 1770, but only rose into 
importance with the introduction of sugar cultivation in the neighbom> 
ho^ It is now die most important trade centre in the District, and 
is also remaricable for its filthiness. Grain, oilseeds, and sugar are 
largely exported by rail and river, and the insuiance of the river traffic 
is part of the buriness of the town. Sugar is manuflictured in about 
fbr^ foctories. The banks of the Rapti are covered vrith immense 
piles of timbei^pait for reexportation, part for boat-building, and 
part for fuel in the factories. The town is administered together 
widi Gausa under Act XX of 185^* ^th an income of about 
Rs. 3 t 4 no> 'Hie RfijS of Majhault collects octroi duties and bazar dues 
under (United Provinces) Act III of 1901, and pays Rs. 3,500 annually 
to the town fond. Barba] contains a flourishing town school with 
183 pupils, a girls’ school with and a dispensary. 

Barhalganj^Town in the Blnsgaon tohal of Gorakhpur District, 
United Provinces, situated in ad" it'N. and 83" 30' E., on the north 
hank of the Gogia, and on the road from Gorakhpur to Azamgarh. 
^uladon (1901), 5ii8i. It is composed of a street of nasoniy shops 
lining the odes of the wad, with a fine metalled market-place. The 
trade consists chiefly in the export of grain, and in the distribution 
of imported goods, but there is also some manufacture of sugar. 
Barfaalgan] is a port of call for the river steamers. It is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 185$, with an income of about Rs. 1,100. It 
contains a town school with 113 pupils, a girls' school with 14, and 
adispensaiy. 

Barhampttr.-Subdivision and town of Muishidabad District, 
Bengal Su Bsahamvoue. 


of tlK »ame name in the 
State of Dholpur, Eijputann, situated in a6“ 39' N. and ifW K, 
about 19 mils almost due mst of Dholpur nul™, station and 43 miles 
of Agra. PopuMon (rpoi). 11,603. A strong masoniy 
fort hem 1! opposed to have been built m the Meeuth centu^, but the 
oldest buadmg « a mosque „hleh beats an insertption tecorfing that 
rt ™ constructed betweeu 1346 and 1351. Three miles to the ralh- 
M jue the tenmms of a pahtce, built about 161, for prince Shah 
'"‘^O'^'ioi'jofthetoma^dstone 

atT;^ H. fto tmhmy at Kholpur bp 

a light steam tiamtray. The tom possesses a post office, a primarp 

ve^tosAool attended bp 60 boys, and a dispensaip. ^ ^ 

BM Doab,-A M or -tract between two rivers’ (the Eels 
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and Ravi) in the Punjab, lying between 29“ 22' and 32" 30' N. and 
71" 6' and 75® 58' E., and comprising Amritsar District and portions 
of Gurdaspur, Lahore, Montgomery, and Multan. The name was 
formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the first syllables 
of the names of the two rivers. 

Bari Doab Canal.— A perennird irrigation canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the left bank of the Ravi, and watering the Districts 
of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore in the Bari Doab or tract of 
country between the Beas and Ravi. The present undertaking 
originated in a project for the improvement of an older work, the Hash 
canal, constructed about the year 1633 by Ali Mardan Khan, the 
famous engineer of the emperor Shah Jahan. After the occupation 
of Lahore in 1846, Major Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) 
turned his attention at once to this project, and set on foot the necessary 
surveys. The progress of the work was interrupted by the outbreak 
of war. After annexation the work was pressed on, because the 
immediate construction of the canal was regarded as almost a matter 
of political necessity to provide employment for the disbanded Sikh 
soldiers, who, having their homes in the centre of the tract, would 
otherwise have had little encouragement to turn to agriculture. The 
alignment of the Hash canal proved on examination to be so defective 
that the officers in charge dedded upon the adoption of an entirely 
independent h'n^ parts only of the original channel being utilized as 
distributaries. Irrigation began in 1860-1, but the present permanent 
weir and other regulating head-works were not completed till after 1875. 
The head-works are at the village of Madhopur in Gurdaspur District, 
where the river is crossed by a ^veir 2,700 feet long. The canal is 
capable of carrying 6,500 cubic feet per second : the highest average 
supply in the hot season is 4,850, while in the cold season it varies from 
1,270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line terminates at its 
31st mile^ there separating into the Kasfir and main branches. The 
Kasflr branch 7 miles lower down gives off the Sobraon branch, and 
the main brandh after 25 miles gives off the Lahore branch, the four 
branches following the crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided 
by its natural drainage. The total length of the main and branch 
canals is 369 miles, and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, from 
which water is brought upon the fields by means of watercourses con- 
structed and maintained by the cultivators. The canal is not navigable. 
The rainfall is heaviest in the upper part of the system, which has 
necessitated a special system of irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in 
the portion of Amritsar District north of the North-Western Railway on 
the Kasflr and Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are 
closed during the cold season after a watering has been given for solving 
the spring crops, the rvinter rains with some help from wells being 
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sufficient to mature those crops. Ilie water tlius set free has been 
utilized in extending irrigaticm in the driest part of Lahore District, 
where it borders on Montgomery— & tract lor which it would ofhenrise 
have been impossible to provide a perennial supply. The gross area 
commanded by the canal is 3,710 square miles in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
and Lahore Districts. Ihe lower portion of the DoSb in Mon^omery 
and Multan is not irrigated, as* there is not sufficient water avail- 
able in the Rivi during the winter. The area irrigated was 297 square 
miles in i860, 677 square miles in 1880-x, 1,346 square in 
i900'i, and 1,464 square miles in 1903-4. The total capital eiqpendi- 
ture (exclusive of interest) up to die end of 1903-4 was 197 lalrli* 
The gross income for that year was about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the 
increase of land revenue due to irription (which is credited to the canal 
in the accounts), 36 lakhs. The working expenses amounted to ii 
leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12*68 per cent on the capital-outlay. 

IMidud.— Elevated tract in Eastern Bengal and Assam, occupying 
a considerable area on the confines of the Districts of Dinijpur, Malda, 
Rajshihi, and Bogra. It derives its name from the old Hindu kingdom 
of Basindra. It bdongs to an dder alluvial formation than fte sur- 
rounding country, and is composed d aigillaccous beds of a rather pale 
reddish-brown hue, often weathering yellowish, in which katikar and 
pisolitic ferruginous concretions frequently occur. It is covered in 
many places with a wrub jungle, the predominant tree being the al 
{Shorn rohusia). It is now being reclaimed by the Santal^ Mnn^ig^ 
and Oiaons, large numbers of whom have immigrated into this tract, 
atoacted by Ae prospect of holding thdr new clearances rent-free for 
a fCT y^ As soon ,as rent is demanded, they move on, leaving the 
adds they have cleared to be occupied by the less haidy Hindu 
culhvator^ who have not the energy to clear land for themselves. 

Barlpfida.-apital of Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa Tributary 
States, Bengal, atuated in a r« 56' N. and 86" 44' R, on the Burh&balang 
nvw. Population (1901), 5,613. Baripadft is connected by a light 

ra.ilwnv i« fAaMCrn#.k t» . _ . ^ 
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consists of 91 villages. The income is about Rs. 48,000, and a tribute 
of Rs. 820 is paid to the Darbar. l^e chiefs of ^dti are Jhala Rajputs. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century, one Ajja came to Merrar 
from Halwad in Kathiawar, and fought in 1527 on the side of R 3 n£ 
Sangram Singh I against the emperor Babar in the famous battle of 
Khanua. When the Rina was wounded and was being carried off 
the field, Ajja took his place on his elephant and drew on himself the 
brunt of the battle. He did not survive tbe day ; but his son received 
the fief of Sadri, the title of Raj, the seat of honour next to the Rani, 
and the right of carrying the ensigns of Mewar and of beating his kettle- 
drums as far as the gate of the palace. These privileges are still enjoyed 
by his successors. Of the latter, one was killed at Chitor fighting 
against Bahadur Shih in 1534, another at the same place fighting against 
Akbar in 1567, and a third at the battle of Haldigl^t in 1576. 

Barisil Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Backergunge 
District^ Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated at its north-east corner, 
between 22“ 28' and 23“ 5' N. and 90“ i' and 90“ 41' E., with an area 
of i,iio square miles. The population in 1901 rvas 945,367, compared 
with 879,177 in 1891, It contains three towns, Barisal (popuhdon, 
18,978), the head-quarters, and the important marts of Jhalakati 
(5,234) and NAiXHiTf (3,240); and 2,048 villages. It is the most 
densely populated subdivision in the District, having 852 persons to the 
square mile. It is a deltaic tract, intersected by numerous rivers and 
water-channels. The level sinks to the north-west, and parts of this 
portion are covered with deep morasses. 

BaiisSl Town. — Head-quarters of Backergunge District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22° 43' N. and 90° 32' £., on the west 
bank of the Barisal river. Population (1901), 18,978. In tbe middle 
of the dghteenth century Barisal was an important salt ekattki, or place 
where salt tax was paid. The head-quarters of the District, formerly 
at Backergunge, were transferred here in i8or. Tbe Barisal river is 
r»vigable by steamers all the year round; and daily steamers ply to 
Khulna and Narayanganj, establishing communication with Calcutta 
and Dacca respectively, the joumqr to the former occupying twenty-four 
hours and to the latter twelve hours. It has also steamer communica- 
tion with Fatuakhali in the District and Ichakhali and Bhawaniganj in 
Noakhali. Barisal was constituted a municipal!^' in 1876. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3r,ooo, and the 
expenditure Rs. 29,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 47,000, of 
which Rs. ro,ooo was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), 
and Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy rate ; the income was also augmented 
by contributions of Rs. 4,000 for medical purposes and Rs. 10,000 for 
general purposes from Local funds and other sources. The expenditure 
in the same year ivas Rs. 35,000. The town has wide, straight, and 
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vell'kept streets, the river-side road to SSgardi being bordered bf fine 
avenues ; and it is intersected bf numerous creeks, ivhich are flushed 
tvice a daf at flood tide, and add much to the healthiness of the tovn. 
There are numerous tanks, of which four, unconnected with the river, 
are reserved for drinking purposes; a scheme to supply Altered water 
is under considen^on. 

In addition to the usual public ofAces and the jail, the town contains 
three churches belonging to the Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Baptist 
denominations, and a public library founded in 1855. The District jail 
has accommodation for 580 prisoners, who are emplc^ on oil-pressing, 
brid-ponnding bride-making, carpel and mat-making, weaving, and 
bambra work. A Arst^rade college teaches up to the B.A. standard. 
A District school is controlled by a joint committee of the municipality 
and District board, and two girls’ sdiools are maintained respectivdy by 
the Baptist ZanSna Mission and by subscriptions; a technical school 
is afSliated to the District school There are Ave printing presses, 
and three veraacnlar newspapers ut published in the town. 

BSriya State (Detigiui Tributary State in Rewfi Kantha, 

Bombay, lying between aa® ai' and aa“ 58' N. and 73“ 41' and 74" 18' £., 
with an estimated area of 813 square miles. It is bounded on the 
east and west by the Brirish District of the Pinch ; on the nordi 
by the State of Sanjeli ; -and on the south by the Slate of Chota Udaipur. 
The ^me length, from north to south, is 39 miles. The country is 
hilly in the south and east, but flat in the west, and is divided into 
seven subdivisions— Randblkpur, Dodhia, Umaria, Haveli, trsim.'iUtiiiQ 
SSgtSla, and Rljgath. Much of it is covered with forest The climate 
is damp and unhealthy, fever being the prevailing 

The chiefs of Bitiya are Chauhln Rajputs, who are said to have been 
driven south by the advance of the Musalmlns about the year 1244, and 
to have taken possession of the cityand fort of Champanbr. Here Afsy 
ruled till defeated by Mahmfld Begara in 1484, and forced to retire to 
the wilder parts of their dominions. Of two branches of the family, one 
founded the house of Chota Udaipur and the other the house of Bariya. 
The connexion of this State with the British dates from 1803, when, in 
consequence rf the help given by the chief to the British army in their 
operations against Sindhia, the Government subsidised a detachment of 
Mnya Bhils at a monthly cost of Rs. t,8oo. The State formed part of 
ttie Central India Agency up to 18*5, when it was transferred to Bombay. 
The trtle of the chief is Mahirlwal of Deogarh Blriya, and be is entitled 
to a sa'iiAe of 9 guns. He holds a sanai aufboriring adoption. Suc- 
cession follows the rule ofprime^eniture. 

Hie Cennis of 1901 shomd > popuhlion of 81,5,9, or 100 penons 
pa sqoBo mil^ Imng in 483 riiU|ts. Hindus numbered 79,149, and 
MualmSns 2,301. The chief castes are Bhils, Kolis, and NAdas 
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Of the total area, only 20 per cent, is cultivated. The principal products 
are timber, maize, pulse, gram, and wheat The State contains no 
mines and no manu&ctures. The chief has power to try his own 
subjects for capital offences. 

The revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 56,000 was derived 
from land and Rs. 18,000 from forests. The State maintain s a quasi- 
military police force of 180 men. Of the public works constructed 
before 1876 under British management, the chief are the portion 
(21 miles in length) of the high road between Malwa and Gujarat lying 
within the limits of the State, and a branch 7 miles long coimecting the 
village of Bariya with the main road. Since 1892 the Anand-Godhra 
Railway has been extended to Ratlam, passing through Bariya territory. 
The State supports a dispensary, which treated 4,33 r patients in 1903-4, 
and 12 'schools for bc^, with an average attendance of 427 pupils. 
There is also one girls' school, with an average attendance of 48. 

Bariya Village {peogarh Bar^d ). — Chief town of the State of 
the same name in the Rewa Kantha Agency, Bombay, situated in 
22° 42' N. and 73" 51^ £., 50 miles north-east of Baroda, about 5 miles 
from Limlcheda on die Godhra-Ratlam branch of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 3,717. It lies almost 
in the centre of the State, about half a mile from the PanSm river, in an 
angle formed by two lines of hills. The third side is enclosed by a wall 
built by R3jS Pritbwir3j. About the end of the eighteenth century the 
town seems to have been of considemble importance. It was on a much- 
frequented route between Gujarat and MalwS, the tolls levied at its 
gates generally exceeding Rs. 20,000 a year. Partly on the Deogarh 
hill and partly in the plain stands the Bariya fort, with walls about 
10 feet high in the plain and 6 feet on the hill slopes. On the top of 
the hill a small white building contains the tutelary deity of the B9riya 
house. The story is that three generations alter the fall of Champaner, 
when Dungar Singh was looking for a site for his capital, one of his 
Bhils, cutting wood on a hill, struck his axe against two round stones, 
blood gushed out, and the axe was shivered. Hearing his story, Dungar 
Singh visited the spot, called it Deogarh or ' God’s fort,’ installed the 
stones as the tutelary deity of the hill, and founded his capital at its 
foot. The stones are still visited with great pomp by the R3j3 every 
twelfth year. 

Barkal. — Mart in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 22° 43^ N. and 92” 25' E., on the right bank of the 
Katnaphuli river. Population (1901}, 2,194. It gives its name to the 
hdls in the vicinity. The river here forms rapids, and a tramway has 
been constructed by which passengers and goods are transhipped. 

Bfrrkhan . — Tahsl in the south-east of Loralai District, Baluchi- 
stan, lying between 29“ 37' and 30” zi' N. and 69“ 3' and 70° 4' E., 
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and bordering the Punjab, irith an area of 1,317 square milw. The 
population in 1901 was 14,92?, an increase of 4,276 on the rough 
Stimate made in 1891. The head-quarters station, which bears the 
same name as the iaM, is about 3,650 feet above sea-level. The 
number of villages is 114. The land revenue in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 47,000. The frequent existence d occupancy rights is a special 
feature of the termres of the tafuiL In the IjCghari-B^rkhan circle, 
one-third of the revenue levied is paid to the Leghari chief assi'iJerior 
proprietor of the soil, and he holds a revenu^free grant up to 1907. 
Khkhan rugs are well-lmown, hut have recently deteriorated in quality. 

Barkhera.*— The name of four 7 %ak»rttit in Central India : two in 
the Bhopawar Agekcy, distinguished as Mota and Chhota, and two in 
the Malwa Agency, known as Deo Dungrt and Panth. 

Ktrkur. — I^ll^e in the Udipi iSiitk of South Kanora District, 
Madras, situated in 13“ ag' N. and 74® 48' E. Tlie traditional capital 
of Tuluva, the country of Tulu-speaking people, it was long the local 
seat of the representatives of the Hoysala BallSlas of Dorasaniudra, who 
were Jains by reli^on. The local rulers artained practical independence 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, tlic most powerful of them 
being named Bbfltal Paodya {fina a.d. 1150), confounded by some with 
the Bbutal Findya to whom is ascribed die Aliya Santana law of inlieri- 
tance peculiar to the west coast, the OTigin of which is really much earlier. 
When the Vijayanagar kingdom was founded in 1336, Harihara, its first 
ruler, stationed a viceroy called the Rfi)!!™ here and built a fort, 
remains of which are still to be seen. On the fall of Vijayanagar the 
BednCr kings asserted their authority; and in the ensuing struggle the 
Jains were almost extirpated and BSrkQr was destroyed. Ruined tanks 
and Jain shrines and sculptures still abound, but its importance iias 
vamsbed and not one Jain house remains. 

BarliySr.— Village in the Coonoor ta^tk of the Nilgiri District, 
Madras, situated in n® 20* N. and 76® 50' E., miles from Coonoor, 
and half-way down the gMt road from Coonoor to Mettupalaiyam. 
P^ulation (1901), 2,234, Mr. E. B. Thomas, a former Collector of (lie 
District, started a private garden here in 1857, which was afterwards 
taken over by Government. Experiments in tea cultivation and in the 
growth of medicinal plants, camphor, rubbers, which like a >varm, 
da^ dimate at a moderate elevation, have been made. The garden, 
which 18 Ae only one of its kind in the Presidency, is in charge of the 
Curator of the Government Gardens at Ootacamund 

Barmanda.— Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay, 

T "^^-^^ead^inarters of the Mallini district in the State of 
'S’ 45 - N. and J:" a,' £, on the 
Jodhpur-Btoer Railway, PopuMon (1901), 6,064. The present 
tom B md.to have been founded in tire tiiirteenth centra^ by a 
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RSja Bahada, and to have been called after him B^adamer (the weru 
or ‘ hill-fort’ of Bahada), since contracted to Banner. It is substantially 
built on the side of a rocky hill, on the summit of which are the remains 
of an old fort ; and it possesses a post and telegraph office, a vernacular 
school, and a hospital. Millstones constructed here are largely exported, 
and fuller’s earth (used as a hair-wash) is found at K 3 puii and other 
'places in the neighbourhood. Banner is also the name of one of the 
principal estates in Mallani, consisting of sixty-six villages held by five 
different families, who pay between them a tribute of about Rs. r,ooo 
to the Darbar. 

Barnadi. — A. river of Assam which rises m the Himalayas and enters 
the ralley of the Brahmaputra at 26° 13' N. and 91° 48' E. From this 
point it once formed the boundary between the Districts of KSmrQp 
and Darrang, but the river has so often changed its channel that its 
present course is no longer recognized as the boundary. Near the hills 
the Barnadi flows through forest and grass jungle, but farther south vil- 
lages appear on the banks. The most important places are Sonarikhal, 
where two small fairs are held, and Magamuri market in the TSmulpur 
ta/ai/f which is situated about 4 miles from the Barnadi, but is a con- 
siderable centre of river-borne trade. A ferry plies throughout the year 
at Dumunichaki on the trunk road. The river is largely used as a bade 
route, and boats of 4 tons burthen can proceed as far as Sonirikhal 
throughout the year, and to Malmurigaon in the rainy season. It has 
a total length of about 100 miles. 

Bamagar {Nolat), — ^Town in the Ujjain district of Gwlior State, 
Central India, situated in 23“ 4' N. and 75° 23' E., on the west bank of 
the fTiamlfl, a tributary of the Chambal river, and on the KhandwS- 
Ajmer branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 
10,856. The town grew rapidly between 1881 and 1891, owing to the 
opening of the railway, and in spite of the famine of 1899-1900 is still 
increasing. It belonged formerly to the BahrSm loith family of Raj- 
puts, who still hold a rent-free village in the neighbourhood ; but in the 
eighteenth century it fell to Sindhia. Bamagar is m^aged by a muni- 
cipality, constituted in 1901, which controls the lighting and sanitation, 
having an income of about Rs. 1,200 a year, chiefly derived from local 
tpvM A considerable trade in grain and opium has arisen since the 
opening of the railway. A State post office, a dispensary, a school, and 
a resthouse are situated in the town. Close to the railway station there 
is a British combined post and telegraph office. 

Barnagir. — Ancient site in Gwalior State, Central India See 

BaRO* ■ . t, 1 

Bamagore. — ^Town in the Twenty-four Paiganas District, Bengal. 
See Baranagar. 

BamSla (or AnShadgarh). — Head-quarters of the Anihadgarh 
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nmmat, Patiala Slate, Punjab, atuated in 32' 23' N, and 73° 37' E., 
52 miles irest of Patiala, on the Rajpura-Bliatinda branch of the North- 
Western Eailrray. Fr^ulation (1901), 6,905. Eebuill in 1722 by Ala 
Singh, {^ja of Patiala, it remained the capital of the Stale until the 
foundation of the town of Patiala in 1763, and the hearths of its founder 
are still revered hy the people. It is built in the form of a circle, and 
surrounded by a wall of masonry, within which is a fort. Lying in the 
centre of the Jangal tract, it is a mart for the esport of grain, and the 
State has constructed a large market to foster its derelopment. The 
town contains a dispensary, an Anglo-r-enracular middle school, and a 
police station. 


Baro (or Baraagar).- Village and ancierrl site in the Grvalior Stale, 
Central India, lying in 23“ 56' N. and 78' 14' E. Baro is now only 
a small village, with a population (rpor) of 533; but the neighbour- 
hood is corrod with the remains of an ancient city of considerable 
size, the ruins extending to the neighbouring town of Pathari. The 
principal remains consist of Hindu and Jain temples, clriclly situated 
close to a large tank, the waters of which are held up bj' a fine old 
ste dam. The vdlage stands at the foot of the Gayanatli hill, a part 
of the arm of the Vindhyas which strikes north from Bliilsa. The 
sffitone and shales of the Vindhya series are well exposed here, and 
the former been employed in constructing the temples and houses 
rfBaro The finest building is the Gadarmal temple, on the rvestern 
to rf the unk ; and though the e-tisting structure is a restoration of 
of '« spire shows, it is 
r,r*JT 1 '“”'’-' OThitccture. The 

tfwilin “““"S “tad of square, 

r figure. The temple 

taerly stood in a spacious courtyard and was sroouirdcd by sc™ 

i>y a high wall, in tire centre of wllh thm ’ ' ^ 

tomb. A gallery nans round ffi^rth 

aghteen in all and are of various ^ 

several domes surmount the bufidina ’2^6 h 

remains of Hindu and Jain temnl« “odo up of tire 

each religion. The cells, however^i^^r T'* 

relates that Baro was once a large' Z '^'“dition 

St the e^ of the seventeenth ™tary by Chhata'-f destroyed 
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have injured the temples, which show evident signs of Muliammadan 
violence. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeolo^al Suro^ Reports, vol. x, p. 71.] 

Baroda State (or Territories of the GaikTvar). — ^An important Native 
State in direct relations with the Government of India, but geographically 
in intimate connexion with the Presidency of Bombay. The territories 
of the State are situated in Gujaitt and in KlthiawSr, but are so inter- 
laced with British Districts that it is impossible, without reference 
to a detailed map, to realize accurately their position, extent, and 
boundaries. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that the State lies between 20° 45' 
and 24® 9' N. and 70® 42' and 73® 59' E., with the exception of the 
Okhimandal tract, which lies between 22® 5' and 22® 35' N. and 
69® s' and 69® 20' E. 

The name by which the natives recognize the territories of Baroda 
and the capital town is Wadodara, which according to tradition is 
a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word vatedar ('in the heart of the 
banyan-trees’). At any rate, this name well describes the capital of 
Baroda, inasmuch as in the vicinity of the dty banyan-trees exist in 
great numbers. But the capital had also another name, namel}', 
Vlrakshetra or Vlraw3ti (‘a land of warriors’); and this name deserves 
special notice, as it is mentioned (along with WadodarH) by the GujarSt 
poet Frem3nand, who was a native of Baroda and flourished in the 
seventeenth century. Moreover, it is stated that the ancient name of 
the city was Chandanavati, and that it was so called after R3j3 Chandan 
of the Dor tribe of RSjputs, who ^vrested it from the Jains. It is now 
almost impossible to ascertain when the various changes m the name 
were made; but early English travellers and merchants mention the 
town as Brodera, and it is from this that the name Baroda is derived. 

The Gujarat portion of the State is divided into three great divisions 
or prints : namely, the Kadi print to the north, the Baroda print in 
the centre^ and the Navsari print to the south ; while the Kathiawar 
portion is usually kno^vn as the Amreli print, 

A consideration of the boundaries of these four administrative 
divisions will make clearer the geographical position of the scattered 
territories of the State. The most northerly talukas of the Kadi print 
are bounded on the north and north-west by the PSlanpur and Rad- 
hanpur States, while the southern half is bounded on the west by 
Ahmadabad District, and on the south by Ahmadabad and Kaira. 
The eastern portion of the print has for its boundary the Mahl Kantha 
States. The Baroda print has on its northern side Kaira District, 
which juts in between the Petlad and Savli talukas. The western side 
is bounded by a portion of Kaira, by Cambay, and by Broach District. 
To the south it is bounded by the river Narbada, a portion of Broach 
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Dittikt, and a pordnn of the Rev! Kintha States, and on the cast by 
the Pinch hiatOls District and the RciS Kintha Sutes. Tlie Navsitri 
RruU is nearly split into t»o by a portion of Surat District nhicli 
aimost crosses it fiotn north to south. Beating this in mind, it may be 
said trith tolerabie accuracy that this/rriaf is bounded on the north by 
Broach and the Rena Kintha States, on tlic nest by Surat District and 
the sea, on the south by Surat, the State of liansda, and the Dangs, 
and on the east by Khlndcah Dislricl The chief portion of the 
scatered Amreli print is surrounded by Junigarh and other Kithianar 
States, while the outlying OkhSmandal subdivision adjoins the Arabian 
Sea and the Gulf of Cutch, and is bounded on the land side by the 
State of Navinagar. 

The area of the State is non estimated at 8,059 iRtiaiu miles, made 
up as follows ; (r) Kadi, 3,015 square miles i (a) Baroda, r,88y square 
milesi (3) Navsari, 1,958 square miles; (4) Amreli, 1,845 miles. 
These figures differ from previous estimates by reason of the progress 
of a survey which is non almost completed. 


The greater part of the State lies nithin tire area of the coastal band 
of alluvium which has been formed by the encroachment on the .shallow 

Phjslcal I’teeSl'l 

a^eetis by the many rivets, large and small, which drain the 
province of Gujarat, the western slopes of Mfilwll, and 
the southern parts of Eljputina. The upward slope of this alluvial 
band is very gradual, so that, as a general rule, the face of the countiy 
appem to be a dead level, and it is only when die eastern side of the 
alluvial fiat IS approached that low hills begin to make their appearance. 

In the Kadipraif rite only eminences that diversify the general fiat 
safe rf die country are hillocks and ridges of blown sandy loam, 
« on an amrage, not more than 50 or 60 feet above the 
^eral W, and oidy occasionally attain a height of 100 feet or a little 

'’™"' "" ”™'’“ 'i'serang Hm 

m in tte toklrt to/oio ,n the east. Hem is the Achali ridge, of 
r ?r imi the Uch- 
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there are four groups of hills increasmg in height from east to west : the 
Sarkala group, lying to the west and containing Sarkala peak (2,128 
feet above sea-level); the Rajmal group, of which the highest point 
attains an elevation of 1,623 Nandivela group (highest point 

1,741 feet) ; the Lapala group, Avith a culminating point of 1,547 feet. 
Across the northern ridge of this taluka runs a small range of much 
lower hills, which near its western end is cut through by the Shatranji 
river, 2^ miles north-east of Dhuri. Its highest point is Dharitor (893 
feet above sea-level). The extreme northern part of the Kodinar tSluka 
is also hilly, but on a much smaller scale, while in OkhUmandal the 
highest elevation does not exceed 150 feet. The hills are mostly flat- 
topped, and form small plateaux which in most cases are more or less 
scarped round their summits. 

The drainage of the Gujarat portion of the State falls westwards into 
the Gulf of Cambay, excepting that of the most northerly ta/ukas, which 
are drained by the Banis and Saraswati rivers into the Rann of Cutch. 
The four principal rivers falling into the Gulf are the Sabaimatl, the 
Mahl, the Narbada, and the Tapti, all passing in some parts of their 
courses through the Baroda State. Of much smaller si%e are the 
Dhadhar, between the Mahi and the Narbada ; the Kim, between the 
Narbada and the Tapti; and the Mindhol^ the PQma, and the 
Ambika to the south of the Tapti. The SabarmaH first touches 
Baroda territory at Virpur in the Kheralu fi/uka, and then flows 
through it for about 18 miles, thereafter entering Ahmadabad District. 
It receives no affluent of any size in Baroda ; but farther down it is 
joined by the Khari, the Meshwa, and the Vatrak, which drain outlying 
patches of the State. The Mahl only skirts the northern extremity of 
the Salvi taluka, and receives the waters of the Mesri, and a little lower 
down the united Goma and Karad, which flow for a few miles through 
part of Savli. The central part of the Savli taluka discharges its 
superfluous rain-water through the Meni, which falls into the Mahl, 
8 miles west of Baroda. The Narbada itself only skirts portions of 
the State ; but its northern tributary, the Orsang or Or, after being 
joined by the Unchh and Hiran, which drain the eastern part of the 
Sankheda taluka, brings it an important accession of water. The 
Ttpti flows for a distance of 43 miles through and past Baroda territory 
in the Songarh and Vyara talukas. Farther down it flows for 23 miles 
through the Kamrej taluka, and to the north of Surat skirte the out- 
lying Baroda township of Variav for 2^ miles. The only river of im- 
portance in the Amreli prant is the Shatranji, which rises in the highest 
part of the Gir forest and drains the central portion of the division. 

The Baroda presents a great diversity of aspect, the reason for 
this being that south of the city of Baroda black soil extends for a 
distance of 40 miles to the Narbada, while all the country to the north 
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of it is red soil. The Hack soil, although very fertile, is remarkable for 


while where the surfece soil becomes red, there is a complete chanp. 
The latter is cultivated from one end to the other, there are high 
hedges beu-een the Belds, and the view is shut in on every side 
lofty trees such as abound in the neighbourhood of the capital. It is 
for this reason that the country between Baroda and J^madabad has 
often been said to present the appearance of m English park. The 
Kach frdnt, consisting of an unimerrupted plain sloping gently from 
north-east to south-west, has a much more uniform and consfr 
quently less picturesque aspect. The western portion of the division is 
especially monotonous. The Navsari is the most variegated of 
the four divisions of the State, affoiding within a small compass the 
scenery of cultivated land, hills, rivers, forests, and seaboard. All the 
country to the north and north-east of Navslri is thickly wooded, and 
these woods run for some distance down into the more level plains of 
Gujarat along the Puma and Ambika rivers. The most hilly portion of 
the country is in the Songarh iakka. The inland talukas to the south- 
east of Navsari, and the country adjoining the Bansda State, are more 
level, but not so rich or well cultivated as the coast subdivisions. Stili 
here and there clumps of forest appear, which become larger and bolder 
as an approach is made to the D&ngs, where the wood is very thick. 
The Amtell fnni, bong, with the erK^eption of the Gir, devoid of hills 
and containing no rivets of any irnpormnce, is deddedly unpicturesque. 
The Okhimandal division is, however, attractive, as it is on tiie sea- 
coast, and contains the important harbour of Dwfirka. 

There are no large natural lakes worthy of the name ; but in the 
Kadi pranf artificial tanks of more than ordinary dimensions exist, of 
which the Saimishta at Vadnagai aiui the tanks b Yisnagar and near 
Patan may be specially mentioned. TTic Baioda/rBw/ contains several 
large tanks, the most extensive being that of Maval in the Savli taltth. 
The most important is, however, be great reservoir, almost deserving 
the name of lake, which has bew ^mstnicted at Ajwa durbg the rule 
of the praent Gaikuto, for the purpose of supplybg the inhabitants of 
Baroda city with potable water. 


Our knowledge of the geology of the State is mainly due to Mr, R. 
Brace Foote of the Geological Stiney of India, who, in theyears 1892-4, 
VBited and carefitlly examined all the regions containing important 
peblished in a memoir, 

entitled The Geology of Baroda State. 

In the GnjarSt portion, recent siibaerial formations, consisting mainly 
0 the great loesa m hlotm-loam deposit, cover by far the grater part 
of the cmmp.. They are underlaid by the old aUovium of the gnat 
rivets, vhich is narly coextensive ttith them in the same area, 
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but is, as a rule, exposed only in the deep-cut river valleys. To the 
south of Baroda city the loess itself is largely obscured by extensive 
sheets of black soil. The Deccan trap rocks stand second in respect 
of the area they occupy, and are followed, but at a long distance, by the 
eocene (Nummulitic) rocks. Archaean granites and gneisses, and the 
loirer_Cretaceou5 rocks, occupy about equal areas of small extent, while 
the Champaner quartzites, &c., are exposed over an area of only about 
3 square miles, in about twenty difierent small patches. The succession 
of the geolo|^cal formations met with in the Kathia^var part of the 
State is shown in order in the following schedule : — 

T n .. f Alluvium and subaerial deposits. 

I Mihohte. 

Owarka beds. 

Gaj beds. 

III. Cretaceous — Deccan trap series. 

Of these the Deccan trap series is much the most important formation 
in every way, being in many parts of great thickness. The Tertiary 
GSj and Dw 3 rka beds are met with only in the Okhamandal taluha. 

The vegetation of the greater part of Baroda territory is characteristic 
of a highly cultivated country, so that beyond the regular crops the 
plants consist mainly of field-weeds, water or marsh plants growing in 
or fringing rivers, and species generally met with in hedges. The hilly 
portions of the State have a flora that is more or less characteristic of 
the Western Ghats generally. Among the weeds of cultivation the 
species are chiefly relerable to the natural families Crmt/ufi/ae, about 
thirty species ; Zegumnosae, about twenty species ; Comfositae, Ladiatae, 
and Cypemaae, about ten each ; Mahxiceae, Scrophularimae, Convol- 
vulaceae^ Acanthaceae, Amarantaceae, and Euphorbiaceae, from six to 
eight each. Aquatic or marsh plants include Jussiaea r^ens, 2 hipa 
bispinosa, Caesulia axUlaris, Ipmoea aquatica, HygropMla spitiosa, 
HerpesHs JIfonnieria, Poly^num glabrum, HydriUa verHdllata, Vallis- 
neria spiralis, OtteUa dUsmeides, Aslaropits villosus, Pfymphaea Lotus, 
Nebsuibium speciosum (both confined to ponds), and various Cyperaceae. 
In waste places and by road-sides are found THdax proambens, 
Achyranfhes aspera, Coldenia procumbtns, Evoknthts alsitioides, Tephrosta 
purpurea, H^landia latarosa, Waliheria indica, various species of 
and Hibisais, ILypoxis attrea, ChrosophorapUcata,Jairqphagosrypifdia, 
Argemone tnexicana, Tribulus terrestris, Caloiropis giganiea, Echtnops 
ecMmttis, Solanum xanthocarpum. Datura fastuosa, Adhaioda Vasiea, 
Clerodendron pMomoides, LeonoHs nepetaefoUa, and various grasses such 
as species of Andropogon, Polytoca, and Apluda, Shrubs met with in 
waste places include Woodfordia floribunda. Cassia aurimlata, and 
species of Capparis and Zizyphus. The more characteristic hedge- 
plants include species oiMderua, Cadaba, Capparis, Zv^phus, Alanpunt, 


II. Tertiary | 
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Csrdio rm Ncsunio, one or two of the cactus-like Euphorbias, 
species’ of PKsBmsRms, Hitggfn, Jainpha, and at times .SntJktr asp^. 
Mixed with the shrubs in these hedges aie often various trees, the 
mostcharacterislic herag Bomhx mlabanmm. aimbing m hedges 
ate many Ltiummm, Memspcmime, Comlmliuau, and Ascl^i> 
dacM. Among planted trees and shrubs, or sometimes semi-wild in 
the neighbourhood of villages, may be mrationed WxiMut Cimipaca, 
Ariabttirys odsratissimui^ Palycdthia lor^foSa^ Anena sgmmmj Thes- 
paia pcpulm, Gmm noaHta, AipU Uarmehs, Ziapphts J^uba, 
Mtmpfim indica, Sponduu mng^ra, Moringa ptejgpspernm. Dal- 
iirgk Sissao, Paiigatm gfeH Poimana data, Parkimama^ acukata, 
Tammndm indica, Baxlma mritgata, AHima lebbdt, Acacia aridica, 
Psi&m Gicpam, Paaica Granahm, bpnntia mgricaas, Cardia Mpsca, 
Bassia bt^cMa, Mimacops EUap, MUSr^tama horimis, several species 
of Dais, Artocarpus itOcgrifaHa, HobpUSa iatcgrifalia, Pkacnix fyte- 
tris, and Barassus flabdHfer. 

The wild animals to be found in the Baroda Slate are the same as 
those of Gujarat i namely, tiger, leopard, bear, hog, wolf, hyena, jackal, 
fox, simbar, spotted deer, barking-deer, ddakara, tslgdi, antelope. 
Monkeys abound. Under game-birds may be noticed ; the spnr- 
winged goose, the common grey goose, wild duck, teal, peafowl, sand- 
grouse, partridge, quail, snipe, bustard, florican, plover. See. Fish are 
to be found in great abundance m the Maht and the Narbada. Inland 
in the Navsari division fishing is carried on in the FOma, Mindhoia, 
and Ambika rivers. 

In the Baroda prmf the hottest months are May and June, when the 
maximum tempemture is about 105°, though occasionally it rises to 
167** or even to 110°. The minimum temperature during this period is 
about 80°. The rainy season usually sets in about the middle or latter 
part of June, and ends in October. During this period the climate is 
hot, moist, and very relaxing, with a maximum temperature of about 
86" and a minimum of 78" . The cold season, which commences in 
November and lasts for alxrut four months, is dry and cool, the average 
maximum being about go” and the minimum 50”. The coldest months 
are generally December and January, while the most unhealthy are 
September and October. The Kadi ^mrrfis the healthiest division of 
the State. Iii the hot season the temperature here is high, the average 
maximum being about too” and the minimum ya”; but the rainy 
wason is ptoantly mrast and cool, forming a great contrast to the 
Baroda diraon. Moreover, Kadi enjoys a moderately good cold 
seasm, lasting from November till the middle of February, with a 
maxrmrrm temperature of about 90” and a minimum of 51°. In the 
Nat^ri/nanr a distinction must be drawn between the rdai or forest' 
laalials of Mahuva, Vyaia, Songarh, and part of VelSchha, which are 
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unhealthy, and the rasH viahab of Navsari, Palsana, Kamrej, and 
Gandevi, where the climate is good. The ram mahak are at all times 
insaluhrious. In the rasH mahak, the healthiest tracts during the hot 
season are Navsari, Gandevi, and Bilimora. Here the close proximity 
of the sea maintains a moist and temperate climate ,* and though the 
early part of the hot season is somewhat heavy and close, the regular 
sea-breezes, which set in towards the end of April, produce a most 
agreeable change. The maximum temperature during the hot season 
is loi" and the.minimum 74“. In the rainy season the corresponding 
figures are 91“ and 70“ and in the cold season 87® and 6o“. In the 
Amreli pratk the climate, except in the Dhari and KodinSr tabtkas, 
which are malarious and enervating, may be described as dry and 
salubrious. The hot season, which lasts from March to June^ has an 
average maximum of 98° and a minimum of 84°. During this portion 
of the year fresh and cool breezes nearly always set in at evening. In 
the rainy season the maximum is 88° and the minimum 77°, while in 
the cold season the corresponding figures are 88° and 60°, 

In i88r it was calculated, probably on very imperfect data, that the 
average rainfall of the State amounted to 58 inches in Navsari, 37*3 in 
Baroda, 32 in Kadi, and 21 >4 in Amreli. The similar averages arrived 
at for the decades 1882-1891 and 1892-1901 give the foUomng 
result : — 



It will thus be noticed that, though the Southern GujarSt divisions are 
much more favoured than the northern ones, in the Navsari division 
rainfall appears to be steadily^ diminishing, and the same remark holds 
good with reference to Kadi. 

The history of the Baroda State as such dates only from the break-up 
of the Mughal empire. For previous events see 
Bombay Presidbncy and Gujarat. 

The first Maratha invasion of GujarSt took place in i 7 o 5 * A few 
years later, in 1712, a Marathi leader, Khande Kao DSbhade by nam^ 
became so powerful that he was able to exact a fourth of the effects of 
all travellers who did not purchase his passport. He afterwards took 
part in various battles with the Muhammadan viceroysj, and finally 
returned to Satara, where he was created SenSpati or commander-in- 
chief in 1716. Four years later the emperor Muhammad Shah granted 
the Marathas the right to levy ekmitk (a quarter of the revenues) in 
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Gujatgt. Khande Rao ms some dmc aftenrards present at the 
ofBaKput, where his troops behaved with great baveiy; and it was (m 
this occasion that one of his officers, Damaji Gaikwir, 
himself so much that he obtained Ae title of Shamsher Bal^dur, or 
the 'illustrious swordsman/ a title which has been borne by the 
Gaikwflrs ever since. In lyai Khande Rao and Ditmlji both died, 
the former being succeeded by his son Trimbak Rao, and the latter 
by his nephew, Mjji. 

KUji Gaikwar, who may be considered as the founder of the present 
ruling family, obtained the command of a pSga, and thereafter dis- 
rinpished himself by his incursions into GnjarfiL But in consequence 


w «.wu«u uibscnaons nc was oDiiged to remove to Songaih, and it was 

from here that he conducted his future raids. Not only was Sonearh 

therefore, the cradle of the GaikwSr honse^ but it continued to be their 

“li®! >>y oa® 

JtoSlhS chief!, uivadBi and exacted tribute from the Surat aiOStiisi 
m tmul^ht aubdiroiona.' Iri .ja, he marched on Surat itself, 
Meated the governor, and from that time began regularly to lery 
tatate m fejarst. Help ms aftetmrds afforded hi^y the De^ 
0 Chhani, aid Bhayali, by irhoae aaistunce he ma enabled to 

1-hich had been captured bv Piliii. hi. ™,i. 7 v^ 


Sarbuland Tfhs • Muhammadan viceroy 

*»« of the districts south of thf^.u, Z 


ws the agent of the Peshm’s Zi T o 'f “ « KKji 

his OTO adherent, the Ponrrsr in feted 

"o«-<»etotelrJ™«ta^un^''‘™' Sarbulmd KhSn 

A«/i and san&rMmZ .Mu!!! ^ 

fed support hii aZM - i' ? 

Notmthstaufcg ^ i„ 

Batoda and Dabhoi The nerf e^rem 
Isnd Khiu's grants to to Pesta ^ ™ Sarbu- 

Sfil he ms replaced as vicetov in ““tti 

J?iii>put. As soonastbelaSa. m"''” “f 

bm to oppose PSiji, and, if posrible to to V “werted vrith 
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but was called away by the news that Nizam-ul-mulk’s army ^vas 
preparing to attack him. During his march he met the main army of 
the SenEpati, who ^vas supported by the Gaikwar, and utterly routed it. 
This ^vas the celebrated battle'cr Bhilapur, which took place in 1731. 
Filaji, who was grievously grounded, had again to retire to Songarh ; 
but^ fortunately for him, the FeshwS did not deem it politic to crush 
completely the other Maratha chiefs, and so he nominated Filaji as 
' nmtalik of the new Senapati, Jaswant Rao Dabhade (appointed in the 
place of his father, who had been slain in the battle). At the same 
time he conferred on Filaji the title of Sena Kh9s Khel ('leader of 
the sovereign band’), FilSji, as imtalik^ had now all the resources 
of the Senapati at his disposal ; but his energetic career was put a stop 
■to in 1732, when he was assassinated at DEkor by the agents of Abhd 
Singh. 

FilSji was succeeded by his son DSmSji, who at the beginning of his 
career had many troubles to contend with. Abhai Singh, taking 
advantage of the confusion into which the death of Fi^ji had thrown 
the MaiathSs, marched rapidly on Baroda, and captured both the fort 
and the town. DSmaji thereupon Ml back upon Dabhoi, and busied 
himself Avith preparations for reprisals in the direction of Ahmadabad. 
This raid met with partial success, and he was also fortunate in other 
expeditions, the result being that Baroda was recaptured in t734, since 
which date it has always been in the hands of the Gaikwars. After this 
event the Gaikwar's power began to develop rapidly, and Abhai Singh 
^vas consequently constrained in 1737 to abandon GujarSt altogether. 
Thereafter Momin Khan, who bad succeeded Abhai Singh as Mughal 
viceroy, but found it difficult to maintain bis position at Ahmadabad, 
summoned Rangoji, DSmaji's general, to his assistance, promising that 
he would, with certain exceptions, grant the Gaikwar one-half of the 
revenue of Gujarat. This viceroy remained the ally of the Gaikwar 
until his death, in 1742. 

About this period DSmaji’s power mcreased very rapidly, in both 
GujarSt and Kathiawar. This may be inferred from his capture 'of 
Ttansah, near AhmSdabSd, and from bis demonstration ag^t Broach, 
which was held by an agent for the Nizam, upon which occasion 
it is said that he succeeded in obtaining a share in the customs of the 
city. Moreover as the SenSpati, Jaswant Rao DabhSde, had proved 
utterly incompetent for his situation, Damaji held the real power ^ as 
agent for the late Senapati’s widow; so much so, ffiat when she died 
in 1747, he was nominated deputy of the FeshwS in Gujarat. It was 
while his power was thus increasing that Damaji was incited to malm 
an broad mto Malwa, which was very successful. After Momin Khan’s 
death, Fida-ud-din was appointed viceroy. He began proceedings 
by vigorously attacking and defeating Rangoji; but on the return 
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of Dimaii from MiilwS, raatteis took a tarn in favour of the Markthiis. 
Fida-ud-dti fled the country, Rangoji captured Fetidd, and DamSji’s 
brother, Khande Rao, established the tights of his family to share in the 
city of Ahmadabad. Meanwhile, there bad been dissensions at Surat, 
which resulted, in 1751, in a share of the revenue of that city being 
granted to DSnaji, an equal share being subsequently allotted to the 
Pesht«. In 1 75 1 DamSji was called upon by TarSbai of Stara to 
rescue her grandson, the representative of Sivajh from the Birmans. 
In response to this request, he at once left Songarh with an army 
of t5,ooo men, and attacked and defeated at Nimb a much stronger 
force which opposed his march. But disaster afterwards befell him, and 
he was finally hemmed in by the PeshwS’s army. Damaji then offered 
to come to terms with the Peshwa; but the latter, pretending to 
consider the matter, enticed him into his neighbourhood, and then 
suddenly seized him and imprisoned him at Poona. The Pesh« now 
made great efforts to wrest Gujarlt from the Mughal and the Gaikivar 
party; but failing in his attempts, he resolved to come to terms with 
Damaft and the latter found lumself obliged to accept the Peshwa’s 
conditions, which involved the cession of half of Gnjarat and of all 
future conquests. He was also to maintain 10,000 horse, to asast the 
PeshwS in time of need, and to pay gj lakhs as tribute. Thenext event 
of importance which took place was tire campaign of Dimfiji and other 
powerful Maratha chiefs in tygj, which resulted in the fafi of Ahmad- 
abad. From this time the Mughd authority in Gujarat practically 
came to M end, and the country was divided betiveen the Peshwa 
and the Gaikwlr, according to the terms previously settled. 

Da^ji G^war was one of the many great Maratha chiefs who 
marchd to fight Ahmad Shah DurSrn, and in the fetel struggle which 
took pte on the plam of Panipat (lyfir) he and his troops distin- 
guished themselves highly. He to fortunate enough to escape death, 
and to tr|afc an honourable return to Gujarat There he continued with 
nndituitffihed vigour to crush the combined efforts of the Mnsalmans, 

'^-1° ^ S'™' ^ 

tiansferred 
Anhilvada). Between 

he i of rite whole of what is now 

the M fmt, and thereafter added very considerably to bis power 

^ PMpat was shortly 

See. B^dn 

cantiued Rwt, ' Ibio defeated the allies at Dhodap, and 

captured Raghunath Rao and Damiji's son. Govind Rao. The most 
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onennis terms were again exacted from the Gaikwar by the Feshwa ; 
and as Damaji himself died soon after the battle, it appeared as if the 
prosperity of his house had come to an end. 

Damaji left behmd him six sons, of whom the ddest, Sayaji Rao, 
an idiot^ and the second, Govind Rao, a weak and vacillating character, 
at once claimed the ^adtb'. These rivals were under the necessity 
of abiding by the arbitration of the FeshwS, who thereupon released 
Gonnd Bao fropi his imprisonment at Poona, and confirmed him 
in the title, but only after he had agreed to pay a very large sum. 
In the meantime, Fateh Singh, the youngest son of Damaji, occupied 
the city of Baroda on behalf of Say&ji Rao. In 1771 Fateh Singh 
proceeded to Poona, and there obtained a revision of the Peshwa’s 
decision. Sayaji Rao, whose position, however, ms always merely 
nominal, was now declared Sena Khas Khel, and Fateh Singh was 
appointed his mutSJik. These arrangements had, however, scarcdy 
been completed, when Khande Rao, a younger son of Pilaji GaikwSr, 
on whom his father had bestowed the governorship of Kadi, began to 
disturb the country, first assisting one nephew and then the other, just 
as his policy dictated. Fateh Singh, being under the apprehension that 
in this disturbed state of affairs the Poona court would have little 
difficulty in acquiring GujarSt, returned from Poona to Baroda, and 
made overtures to the East India Company. In r772, when Broach 
was taken by assault by the British, he entered into a treaty with the 
Bombay Government for a mutual participation in the revenues of the 
conquered districts. But further proposals of Fateh Singh being 
refused, he and Govind Rao were left for some time to fight out their 
quarrel by themselves. In the meanwhile, Raghuba, who had made 
himself Peshwa, reversed the decision ^ven in favour of Sayaji Rao and 
recognized his old ally, Govind Rao, as Sena Khas Khel. Raghuba 
himself was soon after ousted from Poona by a Regency established on 
behalf of his infant grand-nephew (Madbava Rao II) ; but in March, 
i775j he obtained the support of the Bombay Government by the 
Treaty of Surat, under the sixth article of which he engaged himself to 
‘ procure from the Gaikr^ a grant to the Company for ever of his share 
in the revenues of the town and pargana of Broach.’ On this treaty 
being disallowed by the Supreme Government and replaced by the 
Treaty of Purandhar with the Poona Regency, the rival Gaikwars, who 
had been in continuous conflict, were again left to settle their own 
disputes. What followed is not accurately known ; but the upshot was 
that in February, r778, Fateh Singh obtained from Poona the title of 
Sena KhSs Khel, and Govind Rao had to be content with a ja&r 
of 2 lakhs. 

Fateh Singh devoted the first part of his undisturbed rule to an 
attempt to get back from the Company Broach and the districts 
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adjoiuing, which had been handed over by the M 3 rathas in virtue of the 
Treaty of Purandhar (1776); but his efforts were unsuccessful. In 
1779 a second war brob out between the Poona Regency and the 
British, and Fateh Singh entered into an alliance with the latter. This 
was ratified by a treaty made at Kandila (Dabhoi) in January, 1780, by 
the terms of which Fateh Singh was to become indepmdent of the 
PeshwS, and was to retain his own share of Gujara^ while the British 
took the Peshwa’s portion. This ammgement was afterwards virtually 
cancelled by the Treaty of Salfaai. In February, 1780, Holkar and 
Sindhia, as the Peshwa’s allies, crossed the Narbada and attacked 
Dabhm, a town which was bravely defended by Mr. James Forbes 
(well-known as the author of the Oritntal Mtmin). The war after- 
wards dragged on rvithout any decided results, Fateh Singh remauung 
feithful to the British, notwithstanding the efforts of Sindhia to win 
him over. It was concluded by tb Treaty of Sdlbai (May, 1782), the 
general effect of w 4 uch was to leave the Gaikwir in his old position. 
He retained what he had before the ormmencement of the war, but he 
was for the future to pay tribute to Poona as usual. Fateh Singh died 
in December, 1789. 

In spite of the remonstrances Govind Rao, another brother, 
Mfli^ji, at once assumed the reins of government, and p^ a large sum 
to Poona as noior. Sindhia, however, supported the cause of Govind 
Rao, and the rivalry between the bmthera was kept alive until Manaji’s 
death, which occurred in August, 1793. The imbecile Sayiji Rao had 
died in the previous year. Govind Rao was now allowed to assume or 
rather to purchase, the title of Sena Khas KbeL The demands made 
by the Poona court were so heavy that the Company was compelled to 
interfere in order to prevent the dismemberment of the Baro^ State. 
Before entering his capital, Govind Rao had one more stru^e, for 
a rebellion was raised against him by his own Dlegitimate son, KanhojL 
The latter was, however, betrayed by bis own forces, and was obliged to 
surrender to his father. AfterWk he escaped and was jmned in a fresh 
insurrection by Malhir Rao, the son of Khande Rao, previously men- 
tioned, who had died in 1785. But the two quanelled, Kanhoj! was again 
betrayed and imprisoned, and MalhL' Rao was forced to purchase peace. 
The matter of greatest interest which occurred during the rule of Govind 
Rao was his campaign r^nst Aba Shdukar, who had been entrusted 
with the revenue mana^ment of the AhmadSl^ district on behalf of 
the PeshTO. Several ei^pgements took place, and finally - S h eluVa T was 
betrayed by his own troops and imprisoned at Baroda. Hostilities now 
ceased, and the Peshv^ in 1799, for the first time, leased the Ahmad- 
Sl^ territory to the Gaikwar, Shortly afterwards, in September, 1800, 
Govind Rao died. 

Anand Rao, the eldest iegitanate son of Gorind Rao, succeeded; 
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but he was of weak mind, and his position was soon disputed by his 
illegitimate brother Kanhojl and the latter’s old ally Malhar Kao. Both 
parties appealed to the Bombay Government^ which decided in favour 
of Anand Kao ; and in April, 1802, a force from Cambay entered Kadi 
and established Anand 1 ^’s authority. This was the first of many 
services rendered to the Baroda State by the Bombay Government, and 
the latter was not slow to claim an ample reward. A treaty was signed in 
July, 1802, by which Considerable territories were ceded to tbe Company, 
and the right of British interference in the case of anything improper 
or unjust being done by Atumd Kao or his successors was acknowledged. 
From this time the authority of the British Resident at Baroda was 
paramount. It was at the same period that Holkar and Sindhia, who 
were at war with each other, covered Central India with their armies 
and threw covetous eyes on GujarSt Holkaris attempt was at once 
frustrated; but Sindhia’s designs were more alarming, as he sent an 
army of 12,000 or 14,000 men in the direction of the northern dis- 
tricts. He was, however, pacified when, with the assistance of the 
British, he received 10 lakhs which he claimed to be due to him. 
In 1804 the Peshwa again renewed the lease of the AhmadabSd 
territory to the Gaikv^, for a term of ten years, at the rental of 
4^ lakhs per annum. 

In April, 1805, a definitive treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and the State of Baroda, by which the establishment of 
a Subsidiary force and the cession of certain districts for its maintenance 
were settled. This treaty also contained articles to the effect that the 
foreign policy of the State should be conducted by the British, and 
that all differences with the PeshwSi should be similarly arranged. 
Fateh Singh, a younger brother of Anand Rao, became a member of 
the State council in 1807, and gradually exercised increased powers. 
In 1812 the celebrated Gangadhar Sastri became Minister. The rest- 
less intriguer, Kanhojl, again endeavoured to subvert his brother's 
administration ; but the plot was discovered in good time, and Kanhojl 
was arrested and promptly deported to Madras. The long-pending 
claims of the Peshwa on the GaikwSr now came up for settlement; 
and, as tbe political relations between the States were anything but 
friendly, it was feared that the lease of Ahmadibad would not be 
renewed. Gangadhar Sastri was accordingly deputed to negotiate at 
Poona. As a result of intrigues, set on foot by SitSram, a dismissed 
Minister of Baroda, the Peshwa refused to listen to the terns ofiered 
by the Sastri, assigned the Ahmadibad farm to Trimbakji Danglia, 
and left all other points unsettled. While negotiations were still 
berog carried on, Gangidhar Sastri was murdered. An attempt at 
a revolution in Sltaiilm’s favour followed, but it proved abortive, and 
finally in 1816 the, ex-Minister was deported to NavsSri. 
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A confederacy of the great MarStha chieg had nov been formed, 
and the Peshns naa tampering with Fateh Singh, while his agents were 
causing disturbances in Kathiswir. The question of the Peshwa’s 
claims on the Gathwar was opened afresh, and matters proceeded so 
far that every preparation for war betu’een the British and tire Peshwa 
had been made, when the latter suddenly gave way, the result being 
that a treaty was signed at Poona in 1817. Under this the Gailrwar 
became independent of the Peshwa, rrho surrendered all past claims 
for an annual payment of 4 lakhs, the tribute of Kathiawar was' ceded 
to the British, and Ahmadabad was farmed in perpetuity to the Gaikwar 
for 41^ lakhs per annum. In November of the same year a supple- 
mental treaty was entered into with the Gaihvar, by which the latter 
consented to make additions to the Subsidiary force, ceded his share of 
Ahmadabad on payment of its estimated value, and obtained the 
province of Okhamandal and the island of Beyt, (a. It is unnecessary 
to describe here the wars which ensued almost immediately with BajI 
Rao Peshwa, the Raja of Nagpur, the Pindari hordes, and Holkar, 
during which Fateh Singh behaved as a stanch ally of the British, 
The reward for his valuable aid was the remission of the tribute of 
4 lakhs, due to the Peshwa, whose power was now destroyed. Shortly 
afterwards, in i8r8, Fateh Singh died, and was succeeded in the 
regency by his younger brother, Saytji Rao. Anand Rao himself died 
in 1819, and Sayaji Rao ruled in his own name. 


In 1820 the commission, which, with the Resident at its head, had 
carried on the administration during the reign of Anand Rao, was 
abolished, and the Gaikwar appointed two Ministers, but, as he trusted 
neither, employed Mir Sarfiiraa Ah to watch them both. The State 
was, however, in great pecuniary embarrassment j and as the Gaiktrar 
refused to follow the advice of the Resident, affairs, both fjosorivl and 
pohbcal, rapidly grew worse. After much delay Sayaji Rao consented 
to the issue of septennial leases of the mHUs to respectable men, 
instead of annual leases to persons of doubtful means and position. 
The mtngues which followed the adoption of this reform led to the 
temissal of one of the Ministers and tie appointment of two jmnt 
Dlwans. Iri 1828 Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, issued 
a pratoatOT announcing the temporary sequestration of Petlad, 
Dabhoi, Kadi, Amtell, 8rc,, the annual value of which was estimated 
at 10 lakhs. And a^n in 1830, districts to the annual value of about 
0 l^s were attached, in order to provide for the reorganisation of 
foe Conhngffit of 3,000 horse; but fois second sequestration was 
SS'I by foe Court of Directors in .832. and foe territory was 
»"“'«ied by Lord Dare, 


^ “nsequences of 

his predecessor’s seventy. Steps were taken to satisfy the creditors 
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of the State, and the Gaikwar pledged himsdf to keep the Contingent 
in an efficient condition. Unfortunately, however, a period of mis- 
govemment again began, and all remonstrances were unheeded. The 
deposition of Sayaji Rao was contemplated in 1838, but in 1839 he 
made a complete submission and expressed his desire to conform to 
the wishes of the Government.' A better system of administration was 
introduced into that portion of Kathia^var which belonged to the 
Gaikwar, and compensation was paid for robberies committed by 
Baroda subjects. But corrupt practices still prevailed at Baroda, not 
only in and about the court, but also in the Resident’s office, and 
intrigues were rampant. 

In 1847 Sayaji was succeeded by his eldest son, Ganpat Rao, who 
introduced many reforms into the State. Influenced by the Resident, 
he built roads, bridges, and sarais, planted wayside trees, prohibited 
infantidde and the sale of children, settled claims for robberies com- 
mitted in the State, and generally pursued a path of progress. In 1854 
the political supervision of Baroda ^vas transferred from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to the Supreme Government The last year of 
Ganpat Rao’s life (1856) was marked by his cession of land required 
for the construction of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway. 

As Ganpat Rao led no legitimate male issue, be was succeeded by 
the eldest of his surviving brothers, Khande Rao. During the Mutiny 
the young GaikwSr stood stanchly by the British, and assisted in 
maintaining peace and security in Gujarat In 1862 he received the 
right of adoption. He was also created a G.C.S.I. Khande Rao, 
espedally at the beginning of his reign, desired to improve the adminis- 
tration of the State, and introduced some beneficial changes ; but his 
fondness for the chase, jewels, displays, and buildings left him no 
money to spend on useful public works. However, he constructed the 
branch railway from Miyag^ to Dabhoi, attempted to improve the 
land revenue system, and commenced a revenue survey. 

At the time of Khande Rao’s death in 1870, his brother Malhar Rao, 
who had been engaged in a plot for his deposition, was a prisoner at 
Padra. But as he was the undisputed heir in default of legitimate 
sons, he was at once released and proclaimed Mah 3 rSj 3 . From the 
outset Mflihgr Rao determined to take revenge for the sufferings he had 
endured at Padra, and consequently ill-treated Khande Rao’s servants 
and dependents. The administration rapidly deteriorated, the weight 
of taxation was increased, and folly, extravagance, and cruelty prevailed. 
The Bombay Government, to which the direction of affairs in Baroda 
had been restored in i860, appointed Colond Phayre as Resident, who 
devoted all his energies to exposing abuses. As a result of Colonel 
Phayre’s strong representations, the Government of India appointed 
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a Commission of inquiry, whicli reported that the charge of general 
maladministration uas proved. Malhar Kao was warned that he wotrld 
he held-tesponsible, atrd called upon to eSect thoron^ reforms before 
the end of 1875. In consequence of die strained relations between the 
Resident and the MahSrijt, it was determined to appoint Colonel Sit 
Lewis Felly, in place of Colonel Pbayre, as Special Commissioner and 
Agent to the Governor-General. Mamwhile, in November, 1874, an 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was reported. Sir Lewis Felly 
arrived in Dernmhei and assumed the virtual direction of the adtrrinis- 
tration. Inquiries were made into the poisoning case; and thr 
Government of India issued a proclamation in January, rSyy, notifyirrj 


investigation by a Commission, th^ had assumed the administrador 
of the State. The Commission, trfiich ivas presided over by Sir 
Ricferd Couch, Cbref Justice of Bengal, was not unanimous in it! 
finding. The three English members came to the conclusion that at 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre had been instigated by Malhit Rao 
while the three native members did not consider him gniky. It wai 
finally decided, as stated in a proclamation issued in 1875, that thr 
MahMjs must be deposed, 'not because the British Govemrient havi 
Mumed that the rmU of the inquiry has been to prove the truth 0 


the ^urstoces relating to the afiirs of Baroda from the accessior 
of Hrs Hrghness Malhir Rao, his notorious misconduct, his gros 
nusgovetument of the Slate, and his evident incapacity to catty int, 
effect necess^ reforms,’ the step was imperatively called for. Ii 
ace^ wrtb this resolution, Malhir Ran was at once deported h 
Ma^ where he resided under the surveillance of a British office 
until hrs death m 1893. 

of Sayfiji K»o,a boy ofthirteei 
a T^sri, 0°"^ fte adminisMtion was conducted by Ra 

““sort'd 

i finances were restored to a health 
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bears the hereditary title of MahSrajS, and is entitled to a salute of 
21 guns. 

The style of architecture, as in the rest of Gujarat, is that sometimes 
called Jain, though many of the finest temples are Hindu. It is 
remarkable that the art is still living, and has not been replaced by 
inferior work in brick and plaster, as in some parts of India. The 
temples are distinguished by tapering spires or sikharas, ornamented 
gateways, halls or mandapas, and ornamental archways in front of the 
main buildings. The earliest buildings were probably of brick; but 
later the sandstone of northern Kathiawar came into use, while white 
marble rras also employed, though the latter material has beep carried 
away and burnt for lime. Many temples were destroyed by the 
Muhammadans. The chief remains now existing are at Patan, 
SiDHPUK, Modhera, Dabhoi, and Vadnaoar ; but a number of places 
still await examination. 

The table on p. 77 shows the chief statistics of population in rgor. 
The density of population for the whole State is 229 persons per square 
mile, ranging from 147 in Amreli to 288 in the Baroda 
prvnt, excluding the city. In the small island of 
Beyt and in the ciQr of Baroda the density is fer greater, rising to 
1,153 and 11,532 persons per square mile. The rural population is 
about three times as great as that of the towns. 

In 1872 the population was estimated at 2,004,442, while in 1881 it 
was 2,185,005, an increase of 9 per cent. In 1891 the number further 
rose to 2,415,396, or by 10-7 percent. Ten years later the population 
was only 1,952,692, a decrease of 19 per cent This diminution, chiefly 
due to the effects of plague and famine, was not uniform for all parts 
of the State; for while in Amreli and Navsgri the decrease was 3-7 per 
cent and 5-9 per cent respectively, in Baroda it ^vas 22-8 per cent and 
in Kadi 24 per cent. The city of Baroda lost iO'8 per cent of its 
population in the same period. 

Of the total population in r90X, I, 546 i 99 * were returned as Hmdus, 
176,250 as Aniraists, rfls,Qi4 as Musalmans, 48,290 as Jains, 8,409 as 
PSrsIs, 7,691 as Christians, 38 as Sikhs, and 8 as Jmvs. Taking the 
three main sects of Hindus, Saivas numbered 276,489, SSktas 260,096, 
and Vaishnavas 1,010,351. The Jmns are divided into three sects : 
the Swetambari with 349410 adherraits, the Digamban wim 9 >S 99 j 
and the Dhundhia with 4,281. MusalmfEns have two main sects: 
the Sunnis, 129,508, and the Shiahs, 35,506. The Parsis inay also 
be divided into two sects: the Shahanshahis (or Shenshais), 6,oro 
in number, and the Kaditais, 2,399. Animists include all memtos 
of the Forest tribes who are neither Hmdus, Musalmans, nor Ltms- 

tians. , j 1 f w 

The age statistics, as elsewhere, are unreliable, and only a tew 
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general conclusions can be drawn from the results of the Census. Of 
the total population, children under the age of 5 formed only lo per 
cent, those from 5 to 15 formed 25 per cent., adults between 15 and 40 
formed 45 per cent, and those above 40 formed 20 per cent. These 
figures point to the effects of famine, and a comparison between the 
statistics of 1891 and 1901 shows still more clearlythe disastrous nature 
of the decade. While the decrease in population at all ages was 
i9'2 per cent, the number of children under 10 fell by 35*6 per cent, 
and the number of persons over 60 by 40-6 per cent. The mean age 
for males is 23*56, and for females 23*76. 

Except in the city of Baroda, no rules are in force requiring the 
registration of births or deaths, but it has been the custom for the 
police and patels to make monthly reports through the taluka olficers 
to the Sanitary Commissioner. Mote effective regulations have, how- 
ever, been made for the future. In 1899-1900 the recorded birth-rate 
was 13 per thousand, and the death-rate 54*5. That year was, how- 
ever, one of great distress, and during the previous five years mortality 
had averaged only 17*7 per thousand. In 1904-5 the births reported 
were 22*3 per thousand and the deaths 24*7. More than half the 
deaths are ascribed to fever, but the diagnosis, as usual, is faulty. 
Guinea-worm is common in Okhfimandal and Kodinfir. Epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox are not uncommon, and 39,300 deaths from 
the former and 6,300 from the latter disease were recorded in the 
decade ending 1900-1. 

Plague made its first appearance in the latter part of 1897, and since 
that time has caused considerable ravages. By the end of 1904-5 the 
number of deaths due to this cause alone was 44,251, but here again 
the statistics are not very trustworthy. The worst year was 1903-4, in 
which nearly 15,000 deaths were recorded. In the beginning of the 
plague ^demic the measures resorted to by the State were much the 
same as those adopted in British territory. A great portion of the city 
of Baroda was evacuated, and the people were located in sheds erected 
in fields outside. Persons coming from other affected parts were quar- 
antined for a miiumum period of ten days. All bouses were white- 
washed, and disinfectants were freely used. A similar course was adopted 
at Petlad, NavsSri, and other towns. But as forcible segregation and 
other coercive proceedings led to no appreciable benefit, the only 
preventive measures now in force are thorough cleansing, disinfection, 
and the distribution of medicine. 

Males exceed females by 64,576, the former numbering 1,008,634 
and the latter 944,058. This deficiency of females is a characteristic 
of Guja^t generally. Taking the different religions, it appears that 
among the Hindus there are 929 females to every 1,000 males, among 
the Jains 951, among the MusalrnSns 956, among the Christians 819, 
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and among the Animists 971. The PSrsIs form an exception, the rates 
for this community being 1,265 females per 1,000 mglps 
Of the whole population, 35*2 per cent, of both sexes are unmarried, 
50-1 per cent, married, and 14*7 per cent, widowed. The following 
table compares the actual numbers of either sex in 1891 and 1901; 



1891. 

1901. 

Feiaons. 

Malei. 

Fematea 

Fersoas. 

Sloles, 

Females* 

Married . 
Unmarried 
Widowed . 

i.a87,.S75 

889,992 

»37 i 8*9 

S4I.59» 

05.076 

641,260 

348,400 

i7*i7S3 

978,626 

687,211 

*86,855 

487,550 

4 **,t >5 

98,669 

491.076 

*64,796 

188,186 


Among Hindus the first decade of life includes 1,584 widows and 
21,431 wives, while the next age period (10-15) includes 4,287 widows 
and 54,955 drives. Thus before reaching what is considered in most 
countries the marriageable age, there are already in this State 5,87r 
wido^vs and 76,386 girkrives. At each age-period the number of 
widows increases until the maximum is reached at the ages 40-5. 
The number of widow’ers is also greatest at this period. Nearly 51 per 
cent, of Hindus are married, 48 per cent, of Jains and MusalmSns, 
47 per cent of Animists, and 44 per cent, of Parsis. 

Ever}' Hindu considers that his eternal welfare depends upon his 
having a son, while the custom of marrying girls at a tender age is very 
common. Hence arise early and unequal marriages, polygamy, early 
maternity, a high birth-rate, a terrible mortality among children and 
child-mothers, early decay in both sexes, and a surplus of widows. 
Steps have, however, been taken to minimize these evils by the passing 
of Acts to legalize the remarriage of widows (rpoz), and to discourage 
the marriage of infants {1904). The latter measure forbids the marriage 
of girls under 12, except with the permission of a court, and in the first 
year of working 718 offenders were fined under its provisions. In such 
castes as the Audichya Erahmans polygamy prevails, because the num- 
ber of marriageable girls is greater than that of the males. Polygamy 
is also found among the K 3 jputs and some other castes. Divorce is 
allowed among many castes of Hindus, especially the lower ones which 
permit widow remarriage. Sometimes it is obtained under caste rules, 
while at other times people resort to the courts. 

Practically the whole population speak languages of the Indo- 
European family, only 453 -speakers of Dravidian languages, 4 of 
Mongolian languages, and 153 of Semitic languages being recorded. 
In the first group the number of persons speaking Gujarse is i, 773 iS 94 i 
Marathi 38,605, and Hindustani or Urdtt 68,815. There are also 
many Bhil and Gipsy dialects, the former being spoken by 68,503 
persons. 
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■ At the Censes of 1901 castes wece classified, according to the trar 
ditional anangement, in four groups. Brahmans number 145,000, or 
9 per cent, of the total Hindu population. The principal dus is that 
of GujarSa Brahmans, vho number ia8,ooo. Marathfi Brahmans are 
comparatively numeious (r4,ooo]. The representatives of the Kshat- 
triyas (106, aoo) were arranged according to their traditional occupations 
as warriors (90,500), traders (11,500), and writers (4,200), the first class 
containing 59,000 Blljputs. Sintihrly the Vaisyas (459,000) may be 
divided into Banias or traders (48,000), and Kunlas (411,000), who are 
agriculturists. The Stidias are divided into 'clean' castes and 'un- 
dean.' Among the former are found a large number of occupational 
groups, none of which is smgly of gteat importance except the Mis 
(325,000). More than half the unclean classes are included m the 
Dheds (94,000). Most of the Jans are Banias (39,500). TheAniroists 
differ in physical type from the Hindus and Jains, hang short in stature, 
with broad flat noses and faces, and much darker in colour. The 
most numerous of these tribes are the Gsmits (38,200), Bhils (37,700), 
DublSs (38,500), and Chodhras (23,300). Among Musalmans the most 
numerous groups are Arabs (29,700) and Shaikhs (56,700), the Utter 
being largely descended from Hindu ancestors. 

The GirfisiSs, Ksthia, Marfithfis, and WSghers, whose traditional 
occupation is military service, have maintained this to some extent, 
but nowadays many have taken to agricultural or other pursuits. The 
cultivators, who are generally Kunbis, Kolts, or Malis, scarcely ever 
follow any other occupation. The Rateris, again, who are graders and 
cultivators, remain almost constant to their hereditary employment, 
only 10 per cent, resorting to other occupations. With the 
the case is different, as many of the caste have taken Urgely to agricul- 
ture. Most of the Frabhus or writers are employed in service, while 
a lit one-third of the BatiiSs still follow their traditional occupation 
of tade and commerce, the remainder devoting themselves to service 
and agriculture. 

Of the total population, the number of actual workers of both sexes 
IS about 47 per cent, and of these nearly 68 per cent, are males. Agri- 
culture arid pasture support 54 pet cent, of the people, the preparation 


»upi«y or marenai suostances 14 per cent, unsldlled labour 23 per 
cen^ personal services 5 pa cent, and commace 4 pa cent. 

The staple food of the higha-dass Hindus consists generrdly of rice, 
whrat, pnls^ and Hjm. Vegetables of all kinds ae freely used, cooked 
mu ght, salt, spices, turmeric, &c. Cakes made from tmm and wheat 
m Among 

me and h«r) arid curry. The poora classes useywor as their chie; 
rood-gram, and also hdra, tmts, and hnti. 
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Dhotars or waistcloths form the common dress of Hindus. The 
upper garments vom by males of the better class ate dadans and 
iatidis reaching from the neck to the ^raist, and ttngarkMs erfenHing 
as far as the knees. Many educated Hindus, however, now wear shirts, 
coats, and pantaloons. Females wear chanios or petticoat solids, and 
thohs or bodices nith sleeves as &r as the elbows. The poorer classes 
do not use choHs, 

In lai]ge towns the dwelling-houses are often situated in court-yards 
mth one entrance only, called kkadkis. This was necessitated by the 
want of safety in former days. The houses of the rich are built of 
brick, and have usually trro storeys and an average of seven rooms. 
The poor live in mud huts with one floor only, and usually two 


rooms. 

The chief outdoor ^mes played by the young are plli-dande, aitiso. 
mtfiso, amh-pipn, &c. These all involve running and catching, and 
are very popular. In toms indoor amusements, such as cards, ches^ 
&c., are more resorted to. 

The Dewali holidays, which occur during October or November, are 
the most noteworthy of the Hindu festivals. The temples are filled 
with devotees, the people put on their best attir^ and the streets and 
houses are illuminated with lamps. At this time merchants and shop- 
keepers worship their account-books and open new ones. The Holl 
takes place in February or March, the Makar SankrSnti in January. 
Other festivals are the Maba SivarStri, the Rama Navami, and the 
Janma Ashtami. In the city of Baroda the Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram is patronized by the GaflcwSr, and many Hindus join 
in the procession. But the greatest of all attractions to the people 
is probably the Dasara procession, which generally takes place in 


October. 

The soils are mainly alluvial, except in the hilly parts of the Naw3n 
and Amreli prdn/s, and in the south-east corner of the Bamda, prdn/, 
where they are mostly formed by the disintegration 
of the underlying rocks. These alluvial soils may , , - 

roughly be divided into gprdf or li^t red (sand and sandy loams), iesar 
or mixed (loams), and kdH or black. The land is generally &t, here 
and there relieved by small hills, and in consequence the ground is easy 
to work. This, however, is not the case in the rdfii mahdls of the 
Navsari prdnl, which are mountainous, or in the easto parts of the 
Baroda prdat, which are hilly and wooded. The rainfaU m different 


parts has already been referred to. 

Crops are mainly divided into the ‘rains’ or mops and tte 
‘ dry ’ or rabi crops. The former are somi in June or July, and rrap 
in October or November; the latter are sown iri October or Noyembw, 
and reaped in March or April. In the Navsan pratit t e ^«r 
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and aiad. Of these, rice and cotton Bourisb best^ the remaining crc^ 
being deficient in out-turn and of inferior quality. In the Baroda print, 
J^nam is ^mous for its superior black soil, which produces cotton 
and rice in abundance. This soH requires no manure and is not irri- 
gated, so that garden cultivation does not exist. The ^it soil is 
generally irr^ted, and wherever thu is possible it yields large retuma 
It is specially utnised for the growth (rf The best kind of ism/ 
is found near Petlad, in Charotar, and is especially suited to tobacco. 
In the Kadi praiU the soil is well adapted die cultivation of poppy 
for opium, and in Atnreli for the culrivarion of cotton. The agrlculturd 
implements used in different parts die State are of ample construc- 
tion. They include the mattock {hiali), the hoe [khatj^ the small 
plough {hi), the large plough (nigar), and the sickle {datarih). The 
small plough serves only to scratch the surface of the soil. The 
n^ar, which resonblcs die Ao/ in cmistruction but is much heavier, 
is employed mostly in the cultivadon of sugarcane. 

In the whole State 1,014,027 persons, or 52 per cent, of the total, are 
supported by agriculture, of whom 45 per cent are actual workers and 
S 5 _P® cent are dependents. The proportion is towcst in the Amreli 
print (40.7 per cent), as the soil hm is difficult to work. It rises to 
66*3 per cent in Navsiii, because die only pursuit followed by the 
forest tribes, who are numerous ther^ is agriculture. 

The principal crops are rice {Otysa saim), bijra {Penitmtum 
t^hoidtiim),j 9 mr {Sor^ vulgm), wheat [THHcnm satmm), mth 
{Rhauoba atonUtfoBui), gram {Chr mtHnum), M {Phastoks 
radtatHs) tmr {C<^anns inikus\ val {DifHckos Lam), cMa 
C^ottg), {Pospabm terdbhtlatm), nS^i {Eleusitu eorema\ 
ImS {Panicmn spiabrn), vatam {Pism 
samrn), mg {Pkasuhts Mungo), castor-oil {Ridm mmnU), til 
{Ststtom indiam), tapeseed {Brassia (omptsiris), poppy {Pt^mr 
cotton {Goiiy^um kerbtmm), fwjqiemp {Crotalaria 
ptfm), tobacco {LftcoHana Tokam), sugar^cane [SatOarum #wtf- 
maire {Zea Mayi), and hiswnbo [CarOmm iMus). 

Rice is generally manured with from five to ten cartloads of cattle- 


uui w wiao . When available, tank mud is used as manure at the 

^ tlJ's treatmenli it is 

^culated that from the best rice soils a return of 12 cwL per acre may 

NoSSf ' ^ July, and harvested in 


2- food of the people, is geoemlly sown as 
0 ™ed crop, except in AnnelL He tod is tnsnured either every 
* Sewn ^ts ais eqo*I to 4 acres. 
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year, or every alternate year, with farm-yard manure, at the rate 
of five or six cartloads per bigha. The average yield per acre is from 
5 to 9 cwt. It is sown in June and July, and harvestmg begins m 
October. 

For the growth of another staple food, five to eight cartloads 
of cattle manure are applied to each Hgha, and the yield varies from 

4 to 9 cwt. per acre. It is usually so^vn in July and harvested from 
November. 

In^NavsSti wheat is grown without irrigation, while in Baroda, Kadi, 
and Amrdi irrigation is necessary. In Amreli farm-yard manure b 
directly applied to the land set apart for wheat, but in other parts 
manure is used only for the lAaAf crops sown before the wheat. Of 
this grain there are about five kinds, and the yield varies from 4 to 
IT cwt. per acre. It b sown in October and November, and reaped in 
March. 

Gram is usually sown after the rice has been harvested, and gives an 
out-turn of from 7 to ii cwt per acre. It is sown in November and 
harvested in March. 

Titvtr is generally grown in gorat soil, the average yield being about 

5 cwt. per acre. It b sown in June and July, and harvesting begins in 
January. 

The best kind of lapeseed is grom in Kadi, on land which has been 
left fallow for four months. It is a crop which does not require any 
watering, and gives a yield of from 400 to 600 lb. per acre. It is sown 
in November and reaped in March, 

It b a general rule when cotton b grow-n on black soil that the field 
remains fallow for one year, so that every year in cotton-producing 
tracts half the cultivable bnd remains untilled. It is generally sown 
mixed with rice in Baroda, and after the latter has been h^es^ the 
cotton grows rapidly. No manure b required, and the yield is from 
4 to 6 cwt. per acre. Raji or indigenous cotton b also grown tm gorai 
soil, and in thb case farm-yard manure is applied. It b sown in June 
and July, and picking takes place in February and March, sometimes 
as early as December, and sometimes as bte as April, according to the 


rainblL 

In the growth of sugar-cane a rotation is always observed. Its pro- 
duction so impoverbhes the soil that it is not planted again m fee same 
field for at least four or five years. In the Baroda san-bmp or 
jmar b sown as a green manure in the monsoon, and m winter the fid^ 
are ploughed and prepared for sugar-cane. In Navsan and Amr^ the 
method followed is much the same, though the green crops prewous y 
so™ are different The Juice of the cane is turned into mto. 
a product ividely exported to all parts of Guprat. 
canes are cut in November or December after a year’s growth. 
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Tobacco is a staple produce of PetlSd and the vicinity. It is grown 
in gorat soil and requires frequent irrigation, as well as from twelve to 
fifteen cartloads of farm-yard manure per b'lgha. In Petlad the crop 
can be grown eontinuously on the same field for some years; and then 
an intH^ of two years, during which rice or iajra is planted, must 
elapse before tobacco can again be sown. The yield is finm 7 to 
10 cwt per acre. It is sown in nurseries in June, transplanted in about 
a couple of months, and cut in February or March. 

Poppy is grown in Kadi. Land intended for this crop is geneially 
left fsdlow for about four months and ploughed several times before the 
seed is sown. In some places, however, it is usual to tahe a crop 
of hajra before utilizing the land for poppy. Manure is applied at the 
rate of twelve to fifteen cartloads per tigha every third year, and 
irrigation is necessary. The average yield is estimated at ra lb, of crude 
opium per acre ; but the out-turn is always a matter of uncertainty, as 
this crop is easily influenced by changes of weather. Poppy is sown in 
October or November, and the collection of the juice tales place 
in February and March. 

During Ae rainy season various species of Oimriitaaae, mrait or 
elephant-foot, sweet potatoes, &c., are grown ; but most garden crops 
mature in the cold season or early summer. Potatoes are planted in 
small patches near the large towns. They require manure in the form 
of cattle 4 ung, oilcake, and night-soil, and also irrigation. Briigab 
and chillies are cultivated wherever irrigation is available, the hitgils 
of ^thor being especially fiunous. Onions are abundant, a white 
variety being largely cultivated in the Amreli print at KodinSr. Garlic 
and radishes ate plentiful everywhere. Ginger is largely grown in 
Baioda and Navsarl For this aop it is found that bundles of rotten 
hemp form an excellent manure. Carrots are cultivated everywhere, 
and in some parts, chiefly in Amreli, are used exclusively for fodder. 
Various native vegetables are grown in abundance, and of late years 
tomatoes have been introduced. Among the chief fruits are the mango, 
plantain, pomegranate, pnmmelo, guava, pineapple, lime, custard-apple, 
fig, and melon. 

A table attached to this article (p, 77) gives statistics of cultivation 
for a series of years. In r904-5 the totd cultivated area was 3,75r 
square miles, of which cotton occupied 24 per cent, and bajra a^ 
jowir about 20 per cent each. 

A State Agricultural department has been e5tablished,under a Director, 
to give astistance to the cultivators in all possible ways. A large &rm, 
with a school attached, has been foimd^ at Baroda, where assistant 
masters of vernacular schools are trained as agricultural teachers in 
village schools, a few officials are instructed in tire principles of ento- 
mological research, and agriculture is taught to ordinary students. 
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At Soiigarh also a scliool has been opened, and the farm attached to it 
is entirely worked by the students. A class for sericulture was opened 
in I9o^. The department also concerns itself with cattle-breeding, and 
the establishment of seed and manure dep6ts. Travelling instructors 
have been appointed who lecture to cultivators, and endeavour to 
introduce new crops and improved methods and implements. The 
most successful innovation .so far has lx:en tlie intr^uction of the 
potato, but selected seed of crops already grown is also in demand. A 
State entomologist was .appointed in 1905. 

£.\pcrimcnts in agriculture .arc carried on at the fiaroda and Songarh 
model farms, .and occ.asion.ally in the fields of intelligent cultivators. 
At the Ilaroda farm attention is chiefly paid to the improved growth 
of the principal crops of the vicinity, .and also to the curing of tobacco 
leaf, while at Sang.arh jmoar^ rice, .and cotton are mostly experimented 
on. The cultivators lake much interest in these farnts, and have begun 
to imiLatc some of the improved processes followed there. 

Adranccs .arc regularly made for agricultural improvements, especially 
the construction of wells. In ordinary’ years from r to 2 lakhs are pro- 
vided for this purpose, the loans being rcp.ayable in thirty years, and no 
interest being charged for advances of less than Rs. 500. Advances 
arc also made, at c.asy rates, for the purchase of seed and bullocks, 
amounting to about 2J lakhs in 1902-3 and 1903-4, Owing to the 
unfavourable .sc.a5on larger amounts were advanced in 1904-5, the 
total being 4.8 Lakhs. 

Agricultural banks have been opened .at Songarh (1899) and Harij 
(tpoo), which arc practic.aliy financed and managed by the State. 
Advances in c.ash or kind are made to cuftiv.ators at the rate of 6^ per 
cent, interest, .and the State profits are limited to 3 per cent., the surplus 
being credited to a rcscn'c or distributed as a bonus. The banks also 
buy and sell produce .and agricultural requisites. About Rs, 18,000 
w.as advanced in 1904-5. An Act to regulate the formation of 
co-operative credit societies has recently been passed. 

The indebtedness of the cultivators is considerable, and few men 
with average holdings do not owe something to the money-lender. 
Money is borrowed by the poorer ryots not merely for marriage and 
other festivals, but also for the purchase of grain and manure. The 
ordinary rate of interest varies from 9 to 15 per cent. As in British 
India, the cultivators still deal largely W’ith money-lenders, instead of 
applying for loans from the State. Advances are regularly given to 
cultivators of poppy. 

The horses and ponies of the country are very indifferent. The best 
breeds are to be found in Kathiawar. Two breeds of cattle may 
be mentioned, the Desi and the Kankreji. The former are found in all 
parts of the Baroda and Navsari prints. They are of small size, the 
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cows give Uttle nulk, and the bullocks, though fast, ate unfit for heavy 
draught The Kinkreji breed b weH-known throughout Gujarlt and 
is much esteemed for the size of the bollocks. These laige and powerful 
ammals are suited for plou^ing mid other heavy work. Good bullocks 
of tbb breed sometimes sell for Es. aoo to Rs. 250 a pair. In the 
Amreli the Gir cattle are the most celebrated. They are smaller 
than the Kinkreji kind, but the milch cows give a rich and abundant 
supply of milk. Buf&loes, goats, and sheep are kept everywhere, but 
there b nothing spedal to be noted about them. An attempt has been 
made to improve the breed of buboes. 

In many villages pasture land is set apart for cattle. Bullocks 
employed in heavy work are fed on hay, millet stalks, and sometimes 
gram. Cotton-seed is pven to budkioes to increase the supply of milk. 
Grass b generally abundant in all parts of the State j but in the recent 
famines it duled, and many cattle were lost. Fairs are held in a few 
places for the sale of cattle. The most Important b the weekly fair 
atBaroda. 


The two most prominent cattle epidemics arc rinderpest and foot-and- 
moudi disease. The former prows fatal in nearly all cases, while the 
lattm b not so dangerous. There are two veterinary at 

Baroda city and MehsSna. The surgctms in charge are required to tour 
when cattl(Hjbease breaks out, and give their advice and assistance. 
In 1904-5 the total number of animals treated in the dispensaries 
was 2,049, 


With the exception of the black cotton soil, all the cultivable lands 
can be irrigated. The chief crops whidi require irrigation are tobacco, 
sugar-cane, pop{^, and vegetables. Even riie black cotton rej»ys 
irrigation if water can be had at moderate depths. 

The irrigation works constructed by the State include a number of 
tank^ with small distributing channels. Some of the larger works have 
not been succe^ul, owing to deficient rainfall or the need for further 
storage resOToirs and other subsidiary works. The most important 
IS a Kservoir at Kadarpur in the Kadi/rw/, which cost 3-8 lakhs, and 
will irrigate about 1,500 acres. The I«gest project is the Orsang weir 
in me Sankheda tHuha, which supj^es a canal 6 miles long, and is 
designed to irrigate 20,000 acres. It has cost 5-2 lakhs up to the 

preent, and the completed works will cost about 20 lakhs. Indkenous 

imgatim is ^efiy carried on by means of wells, as very few tanks hold 

a considwable supply of water after the dose of the erfd season. The 

country » not wanting in streams ; but most of them either run dry in 
the summer monlhii, or M so km ,1., water caonot be coo, eyed bv 
amis to the laod. The usual water-lift is a large leathern hag con- 

» drawn up by a ^ of 

bullocks moving down an inoline Two men are requimd, L Mrive 
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the bullocks, and the other to empty the bag when it has arrived at the 
top of the well. The Persian wheel is also occasionally used. Where 
water is near the surface, it is raised in a supde or tharaidu. The former 
is a rectangular vessel with a rope on each side, worked by two men, 
who simply scoop the water up. The ckaraidti is a vessel with its 
length greater than its breadth, and having one end broader than the 
other. It is ii.\ed on a pivot, and the broad end is lowered into the 
water and then raised, so that the water flows down. The average cost 
of a masonry well varies from Rs. 200 to Rs, 2,000^ while that of an 
unbricked well varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 35, according to the depth 
of spring-level. The total irrigated area is estimated at 184,283 acres. 
In addition to the land revenue, a cess is levied on irrigation. This 
takes different forms. In some tracts the cess is levied at varying rates 
according to the depth of subsoil water. In others all land round 
a well is charged, while sometimes the rate is paid on the well itself as 
long as it is used for irrigation. The nominal demand is about 2*7 lakhs, 
but scarcely half this sum is recovered. 

The greater part of the §tate is held on ryotwdri tenure, and the 
payments made by the cultivators are thus revenue rather Aan rent. 
Holders of large areas, however, being unable or 
unwilling to cultivate the whole of their land them- 
selves, sublet to others at the highest rates they can 
obtain. In prosperous years the rmits thus paid are sometimes double 
or treble the State assessment on the land. Persons holding on the 
narvtt, biwgiar, or bkarkhaU tenures, described below under Land 
Revenue (p. 64), also collect rent from the actual cultivators. In alt these 
cases rent is sometimes paid in kind, at the rate of one-third or one- 
half of the crop grown. 

Among skilled labourers the carpenter earns the highest wages. At 
Baroda his daily pay varies iiom 10 annas to a rupee or more, while 
elsewhere he receives from 8 to 12 annas. A blacksmith gets from 
10 to 13 annas a day at Baroda, and 6 to 9 annas in other parts of 
the State. A mason can earn daily at Baroda from 10 to 14 annas, 
or from 8 to X2 annas outside tire dty. The rates for other classes 
of skilled labour vary from 4 to 6 armas. The wages of agricultural 
labour are fairly uniform throughout the State, varj’ing from 3 to 
4 annas a day. Labourers who work as porters earn similar amounts, 
but at Baroda and other important places which have raihvay stations 
their earnings often exceed 8 annas. The wages of other labourers 
vary from 2 to 3 annas a day. 

Payment of wages in kind still prevails, especially in villages. Agri- 
cultural labourers who are permanent servants are provided by their 
masters with food, clothing, &c., and a small annual cash payment 
Casual labour, at the time of weeding and harvest is in some places 
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remunerated by cooked food once a day in addidon to a small cash 
payment. Again, at marriages w on other oceans villagers often 
secure the services of artisans and labourers in return for their food 
and a small money allowance. 

Statistics of prices for a sei^ <rf years are not available. There 
is little variation in different parts of the State, The following table 
gives average prices for die whok State, in seas per rupee:— 



As fat as material condition is ccfncemed, the people of the ratH 
(peaceful and popalcnis) nahiU a! Navairi atand foremost There 
are many rreli-trwio Parefs in this tract. Baroda comes next, while 
Kadi shows a little inWority. Aa usual the Amteli fwti, and 
especially OkhSmandal, is the most hachwaid. A middlfrulass clerk 

has a comfoitable house, with decent furniture. His food is generally 

rice, wheat, and bdjra^ and he also partakes of milk and vege- 
tables. His clothing, too, is good, The cnltivalotB to not so well 
off. ^ Theh houses, even though sometimes huge, are very scantily 
furnished and their food is poor. Their dress too is indifferent, con- 
sistag ^ecally of angarkhis and hilm (vests) of a coarse cloth 
called jala. The landless day-laboureis are the worst off Their 
usual food is Mn taijmdr, their dress is tagged, and their abodes 
ate poor. 


NavaSn/fJot conhuns the largest forest tract in the State, Smaller 
areas esist m Baroda and Amteli. In rpog the total area ‘reserved’ 
rorests. «!“aie miles, in addition to which tee ate 

considerable stretches of grass Isnd and scrub jungle 
not^ smyed. AB the forests may he classed as dedduous and 

CoteH fm Mampiml «>iai {Tmmmik irnmhua), 

/mpml ist, {Mma nwfaht), ihumm {Gmiia mmiia), tmru 
ianian (Lagminmii, ImM, Ma 

Ti bamboo (Bamima mialiL^). 

^atematiu management of the forests commenced in t877, bnt the 

l*»«®>i*ch»yiLtehave 
by a Href? ™'* department is now superintended 

by a Ktsf Conservator trained at Coo^s Hill who has under him 
an assistant, a wotking^Ian officer, 7 rangers, 7 suh-rangets, sos gua^. 
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and 15 ddp6t keepers. The forests are administered under an Act 
passed in 1891, and have been completely demarcated and settled. 
Working-plans have been prq)ared for a large area, and others are 
being drawn up. The unreserved forests are managed by revenue 
officials, but the price of certain kinds of trees is credited to the 
Forest departmenL Up to igoi no special steps had been faltpn 
for the prevention of forest fires; and though regulations are now in 
force, little has been done beyond clearing the lines of demarcation 
and the main forest roads. Artificial reproduction is being tried in 
a few places ; and along the sea-coast at Umrath, in the Navsari pmtti, 
various trees have been planted to check the spread of sand-dunes 
inland. 

‘Major’ forest produce in areas outside the Reserves is sold by 
contract, while ‘ minor ’ forest products, such as lac, gum, resm, colouring 
bark, honey, wax, makua flowers, &c., are collected by lessees. At the 
several depdts which have been established permits are issued at fixed 
rates for the extraction of dry fuel, grass, reeds, bamboos, and other 
' minor ’ produce which is not leased. Grazing is permitted m most 
of the Reserves, and fees are realized by levying certain rates per head 
of cattle grazed. 

Under the rules at present in force every family in forest tracts 
is entitled to receive annually infeior timber worth Rs. 5 for repairs, 
and also timber worth Rs. 20 every ten years for reconstruction of huts. 
The villagers are also allowed fuel, grass, leaves, and thatching materials 
for their bona fide use, and minor produce for their own consumption, 
nothing being granted for sale or barter. In return for these concessions, 
the villagers are bound to help the subordinate officials in protecting 
the forests. Owing to the reckless damage done to the forests in 
former days, the value of the free grants has been reduced from about 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

In the famine of 1899-1900, when there was no grass available 
in nearly the whole of Gujarat and Kathiawar, the Songarh and Vyara 
Reserves ^vere freely thrown open, and enormous quantities of fodder 
were supplied to the Baroda and Kadi prants, as well as to KSthiSwSr. 
In addition to this, about 55,000 cattle were sent from all parts of the 
State, and even from portions of Rajputana, to these Reserves for 
graying puiposes. Similar assistance was given in the bad seasons 
which followed. 

The average revenue realized from the forests during the decade 
p-nriing 1890 was Rs. 70,200, while the expenditure was Rs. 29,500, 
giving an average surplus of Rs. 40,700. During the next ten years the 
revenue averaged Rs. 93,400, and the expenditure Rs. 59 )®°°i 
surplus decreasing to Rs. 33,80a In 1904-5 the income was 1-2 lakhs, 
the chief items being produce of clearing and improvement fellings 
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(Rs. 33,400), and bamboos (Rs. 32,100), ffhfle the expenditure to 
R s. 64,000. 

Rich magnetic iron-sand is brought down in large quantities by the 
Tapti when in flood, and the alluvium deposited on the bank of the 
river is full of it The ore seems to have been 
to some extent formerly, but the introduction 
^ ‘ of cheap iron from Europe has destroyed the industry. 

The establishment of smelting works in the Songarh laluka has been 
considered. Traces of gold have been found in the river-beds. 

Good sandstone is quarried at Songir on the left bank of the Hiran 
river, in the Sankheda taluJia. The work is carried on by a private 
company, which pays a annas for every large and i anna for every small 
hand-mill stone removed from the quarry, and ra annas for each 
cartload of building material Other kinds of stone are common, but 
are not wrked. Granite of a very handsome variety is found at Virpur 
in the Katti and at Bhulwan and Bodeli in the Baroda pranf. 
Crystalline limestone of many colours occurs at Motipura, Harikua, 
and Wadeli, in the samt prmi. The green marble of Motipura, when 
cut and polished, has been described, on competent authority, as the 
most beautiful marble in India. In Amreli there are practically 
unlimited supplies of common building stone, such as Imlt and 
Riiliolite, some of the latter being equal in quality to the best stone 
obtained in the famed Porbandar quarries. 

As in other parts of Gujarat, the band-loom weavers are generally 
Dheds and MusalmSns, though Rhattris, Tub, and Vanjhas also practise 
the same handicraft. Coarse cotton cloth known as 
® is woven in all parts, the 

products of tiie Amreli print being perhaps the best. 
Th^ are chiefly disposed of locally, as- the erectimi of steam weaving- 
mills has almost destroyed the export trade in such material. Efforts 
are being made to introduce the use of looms of improved patterns. 
The Rhattris of Baroda dty turn out a rough woollen cloth which 
is often used for blankets. In the Kadi print a large number of 
Musalmin and Hindu women spin cotton thread, which is afterwards 
woven by Dbeds. A more valuable industry is carried on at Patan, 
Yvhere weavers manufacture mash% which is exported to AhmadSbSd 
and other places. Silk is also brou^t to Pitan from Ahmadal^d and 
Bombay, and there woven into gajis, pitamdars, and the highly appre- 
ciated patff/as. The sacred threads worn by Pards are largely made at 
Navsiri by women of the priestly class, and exported to Bombay. 

At Baroda embroidery with gold and silver thread is undertaken 
by a few artisans, and the work in both pattern and execution is 
of a superior description. The Kbaradis of Pfitan also turn out very 
good embroidery, while more simple work is prepared at NavsarL 
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Carpets are made at the Baroda Central jail, and are purchased locally 
or exported to AhmadSbad, Bombay, and Poona. 

There is nothing out of the common in the jewellery made in the 
State. Goldsmiths are found in every town, and in the rnam Vg<» 
their business thrives greatly. They manufecture ornaments of gold or 
silver, pearls being freely used in the case of gold ornaments. 

The village blacksmith makes and repairs rude agricultural imple- 
ments, and the wandering Fomalas visit every village to makB native 
weights and the minor cooking utensils. At Atarsumba, m the Kadi 
print., knives and frying-pans of good workmanship are produced, and 
a sword-making industry on a small scale exists at DehgSm in the same 
division. At Fatan good betel-nut cutters are prepared, which find 
a ready sale through all parts of Gujarat. In the Baroda print, at 
Sojitra, Vaso, and Petlad, locks are manufactured. 

Brass and copper pots for the daily use of the people are manu- 
factured throughout the State, but there is little else worthy of notice. 
Dabhoi is well-known for the el^ance and finish of the articles turned 
out, and a similar remark may be made of the Kadi brass and copper 
work. Visnagar also is famous for the excellence of its brass-ware, 
much of which is exported to AhmadilSd and Kathiawir. 

Earthen jars for holding water or for storing grain, pipe-bowls, and 
clay toys are manufiictured in grmt quantities for domestic use. The 
only ornamental pottery is made at Fatan, and this, though thin, light, 
and fragile, is often pretty. Here are manufactured toys, hukias, 
rvater-goglets,' pipe-bowls, water-coolers, and similar articles. 

The art of sculpture has almost died ou^ but specimens of stone- 
carvmg still existing prove how great was once the excellence attained 
in this directioiL Splendid examples may be seen at Dabhoi, (Mndod, 
Fatan, Sidhpur, Modhera, and many other places. Though the art has 
decayed enormously, the stone-carvers of the country have done excellent 
Work in the new palace and other buildings at Baroda. 

Ornamental wood-carving is chiefly confined to the Baroda and 
Kadi prints. In the former excellent workmen reside at Dabhoi and 
Sankheda, and fine specimens of their art may be seen on the doors 
and verandas of the houses. Similar examples may be found at Vaso, 
Sojitra, and Petlad In the palace at Baroda there is much wood- 
carving which displays the same skill. In Kadi the best wood-carving 
is found at Fatan, Sidhpur, and Vadnagar. Good turning is also done 
at Fatan. Work in ivory is carried on to some extent at Baroda and 
Fatan. 

A spinning and weaving-mill was established by the State at Baroda 
in 1883 at a cost of 6-4 lakhs. It contains nearly 15,000 spindles, 
360 looms, and 40 gins. As signs of private enterprise had become 
apparent, the mill was sold for 5 lakhs in 1905 to a firm which has 
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Boated a company to work it. Another mill is approaching completion, 
and others are projected. Ginning &ctories number 49 and cotton 
presses 4, while there is a single mill for each of the following 
industries ; flour, dyeing, rice, oil, rope, and timber. Chocolate and 
matches are prepared in private factories. A sugar refiuery was worked 
for some time without success, and was closed in t894, but has recently 
been reopened. The total number of hands employed in the mills 
averaged about 730 during the last decade. 

The eaport trade of the State consists mainly of agricultural produce, 
such as cotton, grain, oilseeds, opium, tobacco, and caw sugar, Bombay 
being the chi^ market. Brass and copper vessels 
and hS exported from Visnagar and Kadi to Ahmadiibad 
and lUthiflwdr, and the silk fabrics of Ffltan are in 
wider demand. The imports consist of rice and other grains, refined 
sugar, metals, salt, piecegoods, spices, and kerosene oil. Goods are 
largely carried hy rail, but there is some tiafSc by sea from the ports 
of Dwarka, Navsdri, and Bilimora. The harbours at the two last are 
being improved, and the fonnatian of a harbour at Velam is under 
consideradon. 

As traders, petty shop-keepers, money-lenders, and bankers, the 
Banias occupy a prominent position. Some of them also trade in 
cloth, but in this respect the Bhavsars (or ChhJpas) perhaps excel 
them. Brass and copper vessels are dealt in by the Kansiias. The 
Gandhis, who are in general Jains, trade in groceries, spices, articles of 
common use as drugs, and medicines prepared according to native 
feshion. The sale of vegetables is almost exclusively appropriated by 
the KSchhis, while the GhSnchis are dealers in vegetable oil and 
kerosene. They also sell milk and gdi. The Bohras have a spedal 
trade in iron vessels, such as fiying-pans, buckets, &c,, and in ropes of 
various kinds, while the petty BohrSs sell every kind of small article. 
Confectionery is dealt in by the Kandois, and the Tambolis sell betel- 
leaves, betel-nuts, and tobacco. Corn is sold by Banias or Ghflnchis. 
They purchase wholesale from the cultivators and then sell by retail in 
the markets. For molasses and sugar there are always special shops 
ra large centres, but elsewhere as a general rule they are sold by the 
Gandhis. ‘ 


Most of the important towns in Baroda territory are either on the 
railway, or are connected by fair ri^ with stations at no vay great 
Communications. railway passes through the Amreli ■ 

frani, but part of it lies within easy reach of the 
Bhavnagar-^ndal-Junagad-Porbaodar Sailivsy. One of the main Imes 
ram Bombay to Northern India passes through the State. The 
southeni portion is the broad-gauge Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Radway, which crosses parts of the Navsari and Baroda prmts. 
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From Ahmadabad in British territory this line is continued northwards 
by the metre-gauge Rajputana-Mahva Railway, passing through the 
Kadi prant. The valfie to the State of this through route has been 
greatly increased by the efficient system of branch Imes, most of which 
have been built by the Darbar, though worked by the Bombay, Batoda, 
and Central India Railway. Exceptions are the Tapti Valley Railway, 
constructed by a company, which crosses portions of Navsari from west 
to east, and the Baroda-Godhra chord line, which is part of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India system. .The Batoda prant is well served 
by the Gaikwar’s Dabhoi ^ilway (aj feet gauge), which branches 
south to Chandod, east to Bodeli, west to Miyagam, and north-west to 
Vishwamitri, the two last places being on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India main line. Another branch passes south-west from 
Vishwamitri to Masor Road. The total length of this system is 
95 miles, and its cost to June, 1905, was 24-4 lakhs. The net earnings 
yielded 5 per cent on the capital cost in 1904. The outlying ialuka 
of Fetlad is crossed by the broad'^auge line from Anand to Cambay, 
22 miles of which belong to the State, and yielded a profit of nearly 
6 per cent on the capital cost of ii>5 lakhs in 1904. In the Kadi 
prant the Gaikwar's Mehsana Railway radiates from Mehsana north- 
west to Patan, north-east to Kheralu, and south-west to Viramgam, 
with a total length of 93 miles. Tire capital cost of this system was 
34<2 lakhs to June> 1905, and in 1904 the net profit rvas 6 per cent. 
Another metre-gauge line, 41 miles long, passes south-west from Vijapur 
to Kalol on the Rajputana-Mahva Railway, and then west to Kadi. It 
has cost more than r3 lakhs, and yielded a net profit of 3 per cent, 
in 1904. 

The railways constructed by the Darbar have increased in length 
from 113 miles in 1891 to 185 in 1900 and 250 in 1905. The total 
capital cost has been 83 lakhs, giving an average of Rs. 33,000 per 
’mile, and the net profit in 1904 was 5-3 per cent.. Cotton, grain, 
salt, oilseeds, and sugar are the principal commodities carried. 

Good roads are not numerous in Baroda, owing to the great expense 
involved in construction and up-keep, and it is probably cheaper, and 
certainly more effective, to rntdce narrow-gauge railways. The main 
roads are the Bombay-Ahmad^ad or old trunk road, passing through 
the Gandevi, NavsSri, and Velachha tdlukas, and the Bardoli-Surat 
road. Feeders coimect important towns with railrvay stations, and a 
few miles of metalled road have been made in and around the capital. 
The up-keep of village roads has recently been entrusted to local 
boards. 

The usual conveyance, as throughout Gujarat, is a large wagon railed 
gaduy the general irattern of which is everywhere the same. It is simply 
a long cart with a yoke in front, ^movable sides, and trra wheels, usually 
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but not always tired. Another tyj^ called a damamOf is about half the 
length of the goAi, and is chiefiy used for passengers, of whom it can 
convey four or five. It is usually drawn by rtb bullocks, but some- 
times one only is used, and then the conveyance is call^ an ekia. 
Closed carriages, called shipms^ are used by wealthy people in large 
towns. 

In connexion with the chief lines of traffic through the country, there 
are ferry-boats in many places in Baroda territory, some belonging to 
private owners, others to the State, The Mindhola river is oossed by 
four ferries, and the Ambiki by three. The Tapti has eight, the 
NarbadS thirteen, the Mahi seven, tlm Vishwimitri two, the SfibarmaU 
one, while in OkhSraandat there are ten. 

Postal arrangements are entirdy under British jurisdiction, foe State 
forming part of foe Bombay circle. Tel^aph offices have been opened 
in all the large towns. The followup statistics show the postal business 
in the State ibr the year 1904-5 \— 


Nofflber of post offices ..... 

Number of lette^bo](es 

Number of miles of postal comnB&ic&tion . 

Total Aomber of postal srticltt deHmed t<- 

Lrtlen 

Post<aids 

Packets (inchdini noregistertd Dcwjpapcrs) . 

Newspapei* (registered as sncb n the Post Office! 
Psrcels . . ; 

Vahe of stamps sold to the poblie , 

Valoe of money orders imued . , , . 


303 

563 

3,332,pS8 

5>4Se>64S 

338,135 

33,031 

Rs. 

16, 16^490 


When there is sc^ty of rain, the liability to famine varies in 
different parts according to the means of irrigation. Thus foe rani 
Famine. NavsSri, with a stony and inferior soil, 

suffer as there is no possible way of inigating the 
land, to foe KShnam and Chotasi tracts of Baroda wells can only be 
made with great difficulty, owing to tbe prevalence of black sofi. Most 
of the Kadi/3^ is suitable for foe sinking of wells, foe exceptions 
bemg portions of foe Pjtan and Sidbpur mas, foe /Wo of 
Hanj, and the neighbouring parts of foe Kadi and VadavH iaiukas, 
a partof theKalol the /temwoAo/ of Atarsumba, and foe tract 
of Muntry through which the Sabannail flows. In Amreli foe countiy 
bordenng on foe (Jir, the southern portion of foe Dhari tdluka, and 
the northern part of foe KodinSr have few weUs, white on foe 
sandy and almost rainless promontory of Okhamandal both sofl and 
climate seem to combine to forbid cultivation. 

The ^rds of early famines are very scanty, There was certainly 
great famine m 1791, and another in which nrevailed most 
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severely in Kadi and Atnreli. In 1819, 1834, 1838, 1877, and 1896 
scarcity was experienced in portions of Baroda territory. 

In consequence of fte failure of the monsoon in 1899, the whole of 
Gujarat fell a prey to the most terrible femine within the memory 
of living men. In June the usual show'ers of rain fell in all parts of the 
State, and the first agricultural operations were carried out. But three 
months followed without rain, and all hopes for the year disappeared in 
October ; numbers of cattle died in that month, prices rose very high, 
and a period of disaster set in. The total rainfall varied from 13 to 34 
per cent, of the normal in most parts of the State. Up to 'February, 
1900, the NavsSri ptwi/, which h^ received about 34 per cent of the 
normal rain, was considered free from famine; but an area of 6,245 
square miles, rvith a population of 2,095,953, was severely affected 
from the bepnning of the year. 

The crops failed entirely in every part, and fodder was soon 
exhausted except in the for^t tracts of the NavsSri The 

prevalence of famine in the Deccan, RajputSna, Central India, and 
other parts added to the distress, for the prices of bSjra and jowar 
doubl^. Wheat rose by only 60 per cent, and the price of rice was . 
in some measure kept down by large importations fiom Rangoon. 

Extensive relief measures were undertaken by the State. Gratuitous 
relief was granted to those unable to work, 6-4 million units being aided 
at a cost of a<6 lakhs. In addition, 4*6 million units were relieved by 
private charity at a cost of 2*5 lakhs. Cheap grain-shops were also 
opened and poorhouses established. Relief works were opened in 
many places, some of which were large protective irrigational works, 
such as the Kadarpur reservoir, the Orsang irrigation scheme, a new 
feeder for the Ajwa reservoir, tanks at Karachia and Haripura, and 
dtain^ works at Sandesar and Kaiamsad. Roads and railway earth- 
works were also used to provide relief. The number of units on works 
was 19-2 millions, and the expenditure was 19*4 lakhs. Advances were 
freely made to agriculturists, amounting to r5'2 lakhs. The preserva- 
tion of cattle was effected to some extent by giving free grazing wherever 
it was available, by the stoppage of the sale of grass on pasture lands, 
by the removal of duties on cattle-food, by the encouragement of the 
growth of fodder-crops, and by the direct supply of grass. The total 
quantity of grass so supplied amounted to 3,855 
a lakh. Wells were sunk, specially in the Kadi division, at a total 
expenditure of 12*2 lakhs, and with the water so obtained fodder-crops 
were raised. The total expenditure during 1899-1900 on account of 
this great fiunine was 46 lakhs. 

In the nftvt three years the rainfall was unsatisfactory, and the whole 
country was infesfed with rats, which destroyed the crops wholesale. 
Considerable expenditure tos required, amounting to 60 lakh^ of 
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which 26 lakhs was spent on works and 16 lakhs on advances. In 
1904-5 scarcity was again felt, and relief measures were required at 
a cost of to lakhs, including advances of 7 lakhlf 
As the registration of births and deaths has only recently been 
organized, statistics of the effect on population are not very triable. 
During the famine year the number of deaths recorded was 132,262, 
while the average mortality of the previous five years was only 42,723. 
The deaths are attributed to the following causes; cholera, 21,986; 
fever, 73,294; dysentery and diarrhoea, 8,560; other causes, 27,421. 
According to the fitmine report for the year 1899-1900, the number of 
deaths due to famine causes alone, to the end of July, 1900, was 
68,674. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 

Administration. passing through the 

Resident. 


The administration is carried on by an executive council, subject to 
the control of the Mahiraja, who is assisted by a DlwSn and other 
officers. A number of departments have been formed, which are 
praided over hy officials corresponding to those in British India, the 
principal heads of departments being members of the coundl. The 
revenue, financial, and settlement departments are at present con- 
trolled by Mr. R, C Dutt, a retired Indian Civilian. Other depart- 
ments deal with public works, medical, education, police and jails, 
judicial, military, records, and palace. 

The State is divided into prints, corresponding to the Districts 
of British territory, and each^rwif is subdivide into mahaU or tibihis, 
which number thirty-three, besides a few pela mahits or sub-«/BAar. 

A Smh or Collector is in charge of each print, with an Assistant 
called the naid-siiah. A whmtdar or tahstUir is in charge of each 
/aMa. Corresponding to the Commissioner in British India is a Sar- 
sBah, who supervises the work of the SuMis, and is subordinate to the 
Ri^ue Mmister. For some years attempts have been made to restore 
village autonomy, and since 1902 a/aw%o/ has been formally con- 
stituted for each village with a population exceeding 1,000, smaller 
tamlets being grouped together. The number of members varies ftom 

I appointed by the district ofiSdals and half 

selects. The patcl or headman is president, and the accountant and 
schoolmaster are members « offisis. These bodies are in charge of 
various details ^ected with the admiuUtration, and form part of the 
schme for local sdf-govemment, which is described below. 

published codes m force, and these dealt chiefly with civil and 
^cedui^ stamps, and registration. In 1883 a law committee was 
constituted, consisting of the Naib Dlwin and the three Judges of 
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the High Court, The committee was replaced in 1904 by a legislative 
jf p art pipnf, under a Legal Remembrancer. Bills are published in 
the official Gmtte, and after consideration of the _ . . 

criticisms made by the public and officers of the State 
become law under the orders of the MahSrtjL 
The chief measures passed since i<884 are: Acts dealmg with Police 
(i884and 1898), R^tration (1885 and 1903), Excise (1886 and igoo), 
Stamps (1889 and t904), Small Cause Courts (1890), Municipalities 
(1892), Law relating to Possession (1895 and 1897), Court Fees (1896 
and 1904), Civil Procedure (1896, 1902, and 1904), Easements (1896), 
Umitatian (1896 and 1903), Penal Code (1896 and r904), Criminal 
Procedure (rSgd and 1904), Interest (1898), Inspection of Boilers 
(1898), Contracts (1898), Guardians and Wards (1898), Lunatic 
Asylums (1899), Arms (1900), Transfer of Properly (ipor and 1902), 
Hindu Widow Marriages (rgoa), Opium (1902), Village Munsife 
(1903), Primary Education (1904^ Infant Marriage Prevention (1904), 
Local Boards (1904-5), Co-operative Credit Societies (r904-5), 
Religious Endowments (1904-5), Charitable Estates (r904-5), and 
Customs (1904-s). 

Till recently the subordinate revenue officials exercised magisterial 
powers, resembling those of a ma^trate of the second or third dass 
in British India, Since 1904, however, the vohtvatdan have been 
relieved of criminal work in almost every iiluka, and cases are now 
tried by the Munsifs or subordinate dvil officers. Naib-subahs or 
^bahs have first-class powers, and the latter can transfer cases from 
one subordinate court to another. 

The lorvest civil courts of first instance are those of the mhal 
Munsifs, who can usually hear suits up to Rs. 7,000, and Small Cause 
suits up to Rs. 100 when sitting alone, and up to Rs. 300 when forming 
a with another Joint Munsif or a panckayai, A few Village 
Munsifs have also been appointed. The Munsifs have criminal juris- 
diction as magistrates of the first class. 

The prSta Judges try original dvil suits up to any amount, hear 
appeals from the Munsifs’ dedsions, and try Small Cawe suite up 
to Rs. 750 when alone, and up to Rs. 2,250 when forming a bench 
with another Judge or with ipamhiyat. In criminal casra they can 
sentence to imprisonment for life, subject to the sanction of t"® 

Court, and to death, subject to the sanction of the M^rajS. in 
certain classes of criminal cases the trial is conducted wrth the aid ot 
assessors, and the adoption of a jury system is imdw consideration. 

A sepaiate/r««/ Judge was appointed for Barodadiy in 1905. 

The chief tribunal is called the Varisktk at High Court, and site at 
Baioda. It possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State, mo 
hears all final appeals in dvil and criminal cases. The Judges of tl> 
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court, who are three in number, besides the Chief Justice have also 
eatiaordinary powers to tiy aa ot^al case. Sentences of death, 
however, are subject to con&iBalio& by the MahSiijS,.ivbo can also 
modify any order passed by d)e court 
A spedal cMtt, for the trill dvil and crimiiul cases affecting 
certun privileged persons, sttch as sarits and imMan, sits at 
Batoda, and is Imown as the SardSn’ Court 
Minor offences with r^rd to sanilaticm, petty quaird^ &c., are 
disposedof by the village can fine up biU5,and infiict 
48 hours' imprisonment in the vilbse lock-up, 

Cases of theft and robbery are more fiequent than any others and 
offences agunst the person rank next, alriiough murders and other cases 
of grievous hurt are not prevalait Offences a^st public tranquillity 
are comparstively nie. The ibffosring table gives stati^cs of crime 
and linden for a series of years i— > 


CaiuitriU. am Oil Jmics 



Ivnpfcr 

tarn 

AToififer 

leiTitn 

mSmCWH, 

tJM. 


Cntiiwl 

NtatKrofpcBcoattM . 


}0;St( 

s 2,6 Sd 


dril 

SutifniDcuytadmonHc 
ynyotj .... 

THleoultihasdti • 

Rest ni(i , >, . . 

i«u 

809 

itt 

W 

3(5 

13)456 

r>3fr 

W 

l,iD0 

SH 

Total 

»W»9 


I5>5iy 

*3.605 


A Eegislmia, depMmenl ns tamed in 1885. In the decede 
Ming 1900 the mnnha of oBcee ns * end the eeenige ninnber of 
tanteol. tegmeted n, i, ,9.,.; 


The depeitnmt tf Jnence end etraols is usiisllv controjed hr 
>n Accounlsnl-G^ mid is m^led on the lynem h, fora in 
British India. In addition to the nsial detailed 
f.1, ■ “T?™ * “““I* “ the head oHra, the 
« offc impeaon btench tour and ejamine the 1011^^01 ell 


The mein items of revenue in the Barod. Smte me lend revenue, 
fam othii Kettve Stutes b Gnjwt M Bthilvfir, opimn, 

“•“‘'-"tapendtarS 

mieee, eivil esteWments, irmy, pethc woiku police, end educatioa 
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The folloiving table shows the revenue and expenditure for a series 
of years, in thousands of rupees : — 


State Revenue and Expenditure 



Average for 
tenyrara 
ending 1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
endingigoo. 

1901. 

190*^. 

Reotmt. 

Land rercnne 

1,01,26 

97.09 

87,69 

58.03 

Stamps 

3.0* 

5,81 

5.93 

4,12 

Cnstoms (land, sea, and tomi 
duties) .... 

i«>i3s 

7.80 

6.71 

5.36 

Miscellaneons taxes 

3>43 

2,66 

hSt 

1,61 

1.12 

Forests .... 

63 

1,08 

76 

Registration .... 

39 

51 

SI 

64 

Other somces (chiefly tribute, 
excise, railways, opinm, and 
interest) .... 

40,38 

SO , 11 

3344 

42,93 

Total revenue 

hSMi 

1,64,86 

1.36,61 

1,13,81 

Expenditure. 

Collection of land revenue, &c. 

I9»38 

28,68 

27. 1 1 

21,33 

Husur office establishment . 

S104 

5.13 

5.24 

4,96 

Tudidal establishment . 

3,20 

3,82 

4,00 

3,'o 

Police 

8,fl« 

7.74 

7,86 

7.32 

Edncation .... 

hti 

7.95 

8,07 

6,74 

Medical .... 

i,S 9 

2,07 

2,18 

1,64 

Minor civil depaitmenb 

7,22 

7.74 

8.19 

15,9a 

Pensions, &c. 

9>97 

10,60 

8,77 

7.33 

Public works (including irri- 
gation and famine relief) . 
Oner charges (chiefly palace 
and military) , , . 

i8f*S 


34.20 

16,29 

7S.ia 


73,6a 

61,23 

Total expenditure 


1.70,20 

i.79.*4 

1,45.86 


The disastrous famine year and its successor account for the diminished 
land revenue in 1901, and the increase of expenditure, due chiefly to 
protective relief works, in the same year. The large decrease in land 
revenue in 1904-5 is due to remissions and suspensions owing to scarci^. 

The tributes from feudatory chiefs in K£thi 3 \mr, Rew 3 Eintha, and 
Mahl Eantha are chiefly collected by the British Government and are 
paid through the Resident In 1904-5 they amounted to 5-9 lakhs. 

The earliest coin struck in the Baroda State was issued, nominally 
under the authority of Shah Alam II, at the dose of the eighteenth 
century. Subsequently the Darbar issued its own money. The silver 
corns were called babashaM rupees, and the copper coins Baroda pice, 
and all were executed in the rudest maimer, except the latest issue of 
the present Maharaja. This currency did not, however, drculate in all 
parts. In Navsari and Amrdi British coin was used, while in Kadi 
shikai rupees were current till 1896, when babasMU rupees were sub- 
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stituted. Great inconvenience was caused by fluctuations in exchange, 
and British currency was introduced everywhere in r90t. The only 
trace still left of the old currency is in the Baroda prM, where Baroda 
pice are still in use. 

A large proportion of the land has been alienated. These alienations 
extend not only to portions of the Kkalsa or State villages, but also 

- . include whole villages, of which about 8 pec cent. 

Landrevenue. , , . j , , . j , 

have been alienated. A general term apphed to such 

lands is bhirlAoH, the expression meaning those of which the produce 
is not brought into the State khala or ‘ grain-yard.’ Prominent among 
the holders of such land are the GiiasiSs, whose ancestors held estates 
under the Mughals, or rose to power subsequently. Some Gir 3 si 3 s 
are entitied to cash payments only, while others hold land and receive 
allowances as well land which is exempted from assessment is called 
mitari, and includes dhamiiaya, dnmsIhiH, and fimsfiin, or lands for 
the support of charitable institutions or to maintain religious establish- 
ments. Ciiiaiyat lands ate those granted in lieu of cash for services 
rendered to the State, and the occupants have no power to sell, mort- 
gage, or otherwise dispose of them. Pasaita lands are free grants to 
the diflerent orders of village servants in GujarSt. There are also indmi 
grants and alienations given as rewards tor services, military or civil, and 
many less important classes of tenure. Since 1880 alienations have 
been more carefully supervised than was usual in the past 

The principal tenure in the khdlsa area is ryo/wdrt, under which 
the State collects the revenue directly from each cultivator without the 
intervention of a third party. The land revenue is usually assessed in 
cash on the area of the land occupied, but in a small and backward 
tract it is still levied on the number of mattocks used. This tract is 
now confined to one comer of the State and is mostly forest land. The 
cultivators have full rights of sale and mortgage; but if a holding is 
sold in execution of a decree, sufficient land is reserved for the sub- 
sistence of the cultivator and his family. 

Two tenures, which resemble to some extent the zamndari tenure of 
Northern Irtdia, ate called mrwddri and ihigdari. The latter has 
practically disa[q)eared. In the former a lump assessment is rrrade on 
a whole village, on general considerations, and the mnadin ate left to 
m^e their own terms with the actual cultivators. As a rule, they set 
aside a portion of the village the produce of which meets the State 
demand. While nominally aUowed to alienate their righ ts , they remain 
responsible for the full assessment, Under the ankahtaniR and 
efarrfeft' tenures a lump sum is assessed on a whole village, and the 
cultivators are left to distribute the demand among themselves. The 
assessment is subject to revision in the case of the former, and is 
permanently fixed in the latter class. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE 


Under the MarSthas tracts of land were leased to farmers, who 
extorted as much as they could from the cultivators. In 1864 Khande 
Rao commenced a scheme for settlement resembling that in the 
adjacent parts of Bombay. He also substituted payments in cash for 
division of the produce^ and established a State service for the collec- 
tion of revenue. The system ^vas hardly successful, as the survey was 
inconect,and the assessment \ms largely guess-work, while the tendency 
to pitch it too high was increased by the temporary demand for Indian 
cotton during the American Civil War. About ten years later, Sir T. 
Madhava Kao reduced the demand by 12 lakhs ; and in 1883 a new 
survey and settlement tvere commenced under an ofScer of the Indian 
Civil Service. Operations were modelled on those followed in Bombay. 
The demand for a whole tabtka was ibced on consideration of the fiscal 
history of the tract, and was then distributed after careful classification 
of the land according to its capabilities. The total demand was still 
further reduced by 8 lakhs, and the assessment was fixed for a period 
of fifteen years. A number of taxes on agriculturists were at the same 
time abolished. In r904 the revision of this settlement commenced, 
also under the control of an ofiScer of the Indian Civil Service, and it 
has been decided to fix the term of assessment at thirty years. 

Trade in opium is a monopoly of the State, and no cultivator is 
permitted to grow poppy without a licence. A special agency is main- 
tained for supervising and regulating the growth of 
the plant, and the subsequent manu&cture of opium. revenue™ 
At present cultivation is confined to the Kadi print. 

Licences are issued by the vaMmfddrs or the opium superintendent to 
cultivators, who send their applications through the village accountants. 
Opium is collected from the cultivators at fixed places from April to 
June, and they receive payment immediately, at a rate fixed beforehand, 
which was Rs. 6 per seer in 1904-5. A sufficient quantify is reserved 
for use in the State, and the balance is sent to Bombay for sale in 
China. The latter is packed in chests containing 140^ lb. or half- 
chests of 7o| lb., and is subject to a transit duty at present amounting 
to Rs. 600 per chest, collected by tire British Government at Ahmad- 
abad. Retail sale mthin the State is effected by licensed vendors. In 
Navsari and Amreli the contract for sale throughout the whole print is 
disposed of by auction, while in Baroda shops are let separately. In 
Kadi a selected licensee receives the contract The area under poppy 
averaged 8,166 acres during the decade ending 1890, 6,223 acres during 
the following ten years, and was 6,973 acres in 1901 and 12,262 acres 
in 1904-5. The net revenue averaged 3'3 lakhs from 1881 to 1890, 
and 4' I lakhs during the next decade. In r 904-5 sales within the 
State realized a net profit of 2'5 lakhs, and 800 chests were exported 
at a profit of 3-2 lakhs. Many causes affect the popularity of the cultiva- 
voi.. vn. 
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(ion. The poppy is it difficult plant to bta^D&derci^UK. It requires 
constant care and attention, and all the jntxesses connected mtb it 
Qttail mudt labour, fiapeseed, erheat, uu] odwr crops compete with 
p(^. ThepricetobeodMbjrdteStateisiMtified beibre issning 
licence^ and the people make a dunce acccnding to tite coodidtns of 
the season. 

The manu&cture of salt is earned on oo^ in Amrdi. Ute product 
is sdd in this frinf, and cannot be abetted to other parts of 
Baioda or to British India Salt made at Kodm&r is a State monopoly ; 
but no restrictions are in ftfce at OMriaacdal, eic^t the lery of an 
export du^ on salt exported m Zanabar ai^ otiror foreign ports. In 
the test of the State salt may not be manu&ctured, In 1904-5 the 
State realized Rs. 573 from expmt Mj, and Ha, 348 from the 
monopoly, while it spent Hs. 230 on the and H& 864 on preren- 
tire estafaliduoe&t 

The principal sources (A excise leronie are tire manufacture and 
sale of country liquors and toddy, hkang, and other i ptn yi c ji t ing 
drugs, and fee for licences l« the sate of in^pwted forwgn liquon. 
In Aoireli the out-sdll system Is in und^ whicb the rights to 
manufacture and sell liquor are sold togetbex. fa other printf liquor 
is manufactured at a central distiSety, adll-bead bmng levied at 
laus varying from 6 annas a gallon fo&quot at 5 o^ under proof, to 
Rs. a-8^ for liquor 15* under prooC Uceoos for retail vend are sold 
by auction. Toddy is sold in shc^ rdud are let tongly or m groups 

of licensed vendors, and in addition a tree tax is levied. It is impoitaat 
only in Baioda and NavAL licences for Ac sale rf imported h'quots 
are given at fixed annual rates, varyi^fiomRs. 75 to Rs. 125. The 

excise rwenue during the decade endir^ 1890 averaged S'44 lakhs, 
and during the next ten years 8-5 laklu. In 1901 the revenue was 
5-8 lakh^ and in 1904-5, 6-8 lakhs. The dnef heads of receipts in 
the last year were 5-8 lakhs from hqooo aiul Rs. 93,000 from toddy. 
The ioddence of receipts per head of the population was R. 0-1-9 
^8r, R. 0-5-5 ■n 0-4-8 m 19M, and L 0-5-6 in 1904-5. 
The MaSthia, Rolls, and labouimg Hirfus, 4 e PiiSs, and some 
the Muhammadans consume counliy Bqoor; l«t as usual the greatest 
demand ism the capital and dueftaittes. fa Navsfiri there is a large 
consumption of toddy, became of foe numerous palms foat grow there, 

and the superiot nature of foe raanufactiaeddrajk. 
are not used nearly so freelyaslapior. The hj^ classes arc as a rule 
stK^ly averse to foe uw of liqum, foot^ tome educated persons lake 
a stimulant incaseofiUness. Theweal4ierpBit(iftbecomraunity,asfor 
tonce foe Pte6,|wlbrimportedspffitstofoe coarser 0 ^^ 

The Stamp department is conducted on methods analogous ta those 
obtainmg in BHtisb terrftmy. Yarioos kmds of stamps and stamped 
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paper are supplied to selected vendors, who sell by retail to the people, 
and obtain a commission from the State. The revenue derived from 
stamps during the decade ending 1890 averaged 3 lakhs, and during 
the next ten years 5-8 lakhs. In 1901 it was 5*9 lakhs, and m 
1904-5, 4>i lakhs. 

Till recently a number of vexatious taxes were levied on professions 
and castes, forming 214 classes in 1905. They yielded only about 
Rs. 85,000, and have been replaced by an income tax, first levied, 
in part of the State, in 1901-2. This is assessed at about i per cent., 
incomes of less than Rs. 300 per annum being exempted. The 
revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 99,000. An income of about a lakh is 
derived from rents paid for homestead land by non-agriculturists, 
licences to collect valuable shells, and taxes on pilgrims. 

Important reforms have recently been made in the customs adminis- 
tration, which were formerly complicated and harassing to trade. In 
1904 the frontier duties hitherto imposed in the Baroda and Kadi 
prints on 28 articles were abolished, leaving 8 on the schedule, and a 
similar reduction was made in the duties levied in towns, while export 
duties Irere remitted, except in tiie case of cotton and maktia. At 
the same time the assessment was simplified by levying it by weight, 
instead of ad valorem, A year later similar reforms were mtroduced in 
the Navsari and Amreli prants, and in addition octroi was completely 
abolished in several small towns. The customs revenue during the 
decade ending 1890 averaged 10-3 lakhs, and during the next decade 
7-6 lakhs ; in 1904-5 it amounted to 5-4 lakhs. In the last year the 
expenditure on establishment was Rs. 80,000. 

A scheme for local self-government came into force in 1905, when a 
tsluka board ivas constituted in each taluka and a District board in 
each print. Groups of villages and each munici- 
pality return a member to the iabilta board, half the munidpal. 
members of which are thus elected, the other half 
bang nominated by the State. Half the members of the District 
board are similarly elected by taluka boards and large municipalities. 
Alienated villages are also represented on both District and taluka 
boards. The ^ibak preades over the former, and the naib-mbah over 
the latter. A local cess is levied at the rate of one anna in the rupee 
on land revenue, but has not yet been extended to the whole State. 
From the proceeds a quarter is set apart for famine and other unfore- 
seen expenditure, and the balance is placed at the disposal of the 
boards, amounting to a-8 lakhs in 1905-6. Further grants are made 
for public works, vaccination, and village schools, the total mcome 
being 4-5 lakhs. The boards’ functions resemble those entrusted to 
similar institutions in British India, such as public works, schools, 
temporary dispensaries, vacdnation, sanitation, and arboriculture. 
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In 1877 municipalities were established in all towns containing 
a population 10,000 persons and over, excepting BwSrka, and grants 
were made by the State at the rate of 4 annas per head of pc^ailatloa. 
The grants sufficed only for a limited attention to conservancy, lighting, 
watenng, &c., and were subsequently raised to 8 annas per head for all 
towns where the population is more than 7,000, and 6 annas per head 
in oth^ cases. MunidpaUties were subsequentiy established in twenty- 
two other towns with a population of less than 10,000. From 1899- 
1900 (fomine year) the ^ta wem reduced to 4 annas, except in 
Pltan. In 1905 separate sources income were assigned to some 
municipalities. Thus Baroda dty received a grant of i>3 lakhs and the 
net receipt from octroi, while custom duties, tolls, local cess, and 
a proportion of the excise revenue mised in them were handed over to 
seven otiier towns, foe ordinary giant being reduced or abolished. In 
1905 there were altogether 35 munidpal towns ; Bsroda dty, with 
a population exceeding 100,000; 10 wifo more than 10,000 and less 
tim 100,000; and s4 with less than 10,000. The total ptqiulation 
within munidpal Umits was 412,636. 

Wjfo the exception of Baroda dtj and seven other town^ the 
appdnts no less than half the members, who are from eight to sixteen 
in number, and hold office for three years. In making his nominations 
foe SUak is expected to take into conddmtion the different castes of 
the inhabitants, and the nature of the trade carried on in the town, 
He can also appcdnt State servants, such as members of.the medical 
and eduational departments. In the more important towns, mih- 
sShhs help in the admimstrstion, and in the takhi towns foe vdhkaU 
dSrs. In 1905 a scheme was introduced by wbidi half foe members are 
elected in the seven towns referred to above. The principle of election 
has been introduced to a certain extent in other munic^ities also. 

The^ following table shows the expenditure of foe municipalities, 
exduding Baroda 
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In Baroda city the expenditure was 3*4 lakhs in 1889-90 and 1900-1, 
and 2*4 lakhs in 1904-5. 

The public works department, which came into existence in 1875, 
is under the control of the Chief Engineer, the administrative part of 
the work being conducted by a secretary in the public 
works department, who is of the rank of Executive 
Engineer. Five divisions have been formed for the prints and Baroda 
city, at the head of each bemg an Executive Engineer with a qualified 
staff under him. There is a separate Executive Engineer for irrigation. 
It has also been found necessary to make a separate branch for land- 
scape gardening, and to appoint at its head a European Garden Super- 
intendent, who reports directly to the Chief Engineer. 

During the decade 18S1-90 the expenditure averaged 16-7 la kh s , 
while in the next ten years it rose to 18.3 lakhs. In 1904-5 it 
amounted to 20-1 lakhs, including 2 lakhs for famine relief. These 
sums do not include expenditure on the railways, which were not con- 
structed by the department. 

The following are the principal works that have been carried out 
since the accession of the present MaharSja ; The Duflerin, Jamnabai, 
and Military Hospitals, and a Lunatic A^lum at Baroda city, and 4 
hospitals and 25 dispensaries in the districts; a college, Anglo- 
vernacular school, and female training college at Baroda, a high school 
at Amreli, and about 50 other schools ; public offices at Baroda, 
Navsari, Amreli, and Mehs 3 na ; a survey office and record office at 
Baroda ; judicial courts and a Central jail at Baroda, and 4 District 
jails ; a public park and museum at Baroda ; cavalry and infantry lines, 
with officers’ quarters at Baroda; the Ajwa reservoir and city drainage 
works for Baroda, and drainage and irrigation works in the districts ; 
a lighthouse at Dwarka; roads from Baroda to Ajwa and Amilyara, 
Fetlad to Cambay, Sinor to Earjan, Fatan to Harij, Bilimora to 
Gandevi, Songarh to Surat, Amreli to Chital, Dwarka to Koranga, and 
many others of short lengths. In addition, the magnificent Lakshml 
Vilas palace at Baroda, and a palace at Umrath, have been constructed 
departmentally. 

The State army, consisting of the regular and irregular forces, is 
under the command of the Sen 3 pati, who is assisted by the military 
secretary. The regular forces include artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, whose total strength in 1904-5 
was 4,775 officers and men. The artillery forms a light field battery, 
93 strong. Tliere are four cavalry regiments, with a total strength 
of 1,500 men, and four infantry regiments with 3,182, including 
staff officers and the band. The irregular forces are also divided 
into horse and foot, the former numbering 2,000 and the latter 
1,806. The total cost in 2904-5 was 17-9 lakhs, of which io-6 
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kkhs was spent on the regukrs, 6*5 lakbs on the irregulars, and the 
balance on pensions. In addition, the State pays 37 lakbs annually 
to the British Government as osmmutation for the m^tenance d 
die former Baroda Contingent, making a total military expenditure 
of 2 1 <6 lakhs. A regimrat of native infantry of the Indian Army 
garrisons Baroda, which is a cantonment in the Mhow division of 
the Western Command. 

Before i860 the police administration was in the hands of the 
revenue formers, who were permitted to exercise magisterial and police 
^ ^ functions. The system was unsatisfactory, and con- 

jaB!. sequently numeoas changes and imptovements were 
made ; but the first thorough reform was introduced 
by Sir T. Madhara Rao, who separated the work of the magistrates 
horn that of the police. 

The present oiganisation of the regular police is as follows : At the 
head of the department is a Commissioner. Each frdnt is under 
a district police officer, who is called police naid-siibah, corresponding 
in rank with the District Superintendent, and has under him a vaiying 
number of inspectors. The inspectors are in charge of subdivisions, 
which consist of three or more taiiias. Each Idluka has a 
(chief constable). A tSluia is subdivided into liima (outposts), each 
t/iiiia containing a certain number of vdlages. Large aod important 
lidma have ciaafc under them for a small group of villages. The 
tdiaas are under Mtd/atiJdSfSf and the ckauids under havilddrs or 
jmadSrs. The sanctioned strength of the regular force in 1904-5 was 
4,886, made up as follows ; 60 officers, 4,6sa subordinate officeis and 
men, and 204 mounted police, besides 129 non-effectives. The actual 
strength was 4,660, and the total cost was 6-4 lakhs. The sanctioned 
strength allows one man of the tegular police to evety 2-9 square miles 
of country, and to evety 690 inhabHants. The rural police are said to 
number about 10,000 men. These latter are, strictly speaking, sub- 
ordinate to the village but in criminai cases must give 

assistance and report to the regular police. 

The syrtem of recruitment of the regular police is almost the same 
as in British teratory. Eectuits must be men of good chatacter, with 
a height not less than 5 feet 5 inches, and circumference of chest not 
less than 31 inches. After enlistment each recruit is trained at the 
headHjuarters of the ^vision for at least six months, and is taught drill 
and the use of the rifle. Those who cannot read and tvrite receive 
oral instruction in their duties, and manuals are provided containing 
the chief points of the Police Act and other regulations. In 1904-5 
about 63 per cent, of the force could read and write. Educated men 
have not shorn much desire to enter this department; but a change 
seems to be setting in, and at the present time there are even a few 
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graduates in the service. The pay of the force has recently been 
raised. 

Except in the city of Baroda there is no special branch for detective 
service. To aid in the detection of crime, the system of talfing finger- 
prmts was introduced two years ago and is now being developed 
throughout the State. Police on the State railways are under the 
control of the Police Commissioner, except on the Dabhoi Baihvay, 
which is under the Superintendent of Railway Police, Bombay. 

The number of cases dealt rsith by the police and the main results 
are shown below : — 
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The Jail department is under the Police Commissioner. The State 
contains a Central jail at Baroda, 4 District jails, a subordinate jail, and 
39 lock-ups. The Central jail and three of the District jails are in 
charge of Civil Surgeons, while the others are supervised by vakmdtdars 
or subordinate officials. The average daily number of inmates was 
1,511 in 1881, 2,324 in 1901 (a famine year), and 915 in 1904-5. The 
mortality usually ranges from 25 to 35 per thousand, but in 1901 rose 
to 84, owing to the effects of famine on the population. The chief 
industry pursued in the Baroda Central jail is weaving. All the 
clothing required for the prisoners themselves, and for the police, is 
prepared here. Excellent carpets are also made, as rvell as cane 
baskets, boxes, chairs, &c. The produce is sold under a contract, and 
is exported in large quantities. In 1904-5 the total receipts from 
convict labour amounted to Rs. 25,00a The annual average cost of 
main ta ining a prisoner was Rs. 69 in 1881, Rs. 76 in i89r, Rs. 8r 
in r9oi, and Rs. 73 in 1904-5, the total expenditure in the last year 
being Rs. 67,000. 

Up to 1871 the State took no interest in schools and expended no 

money on education. The progress made since, „ 

.,t • t-»i jj jsciucatioii. 

which has raised education to a very nigh standard, 

is thus remarkable. Statistics ^vill be found in a table at the end 

of this article (p. 78). 

Indigenous schools are usually conducted by Brahmans, the post of 
head master being hereditary. The fees are small, varying in the case 
of monthly payments from i anna to 4 annas. In other cases a small 
lump sum is given, or payment is made in grain. The ages of the 
boys attending these schools vary from 5 to 10 in towns, and from 
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7 to about 13 in villages. The subjects taught do not go beyond read- 
ing, miting, and elementary arithmetic, though formulae of a moral and 
intellectual nature are learnt by heart. No books are used, and the 
school-house is mtber the master's om property or he is allowed to 
use a dhimsala. Many of these institutions have been replaced by 
State schools. 

In 1871 five State schools were opened, two for Gujaitll, two for 
Maratte, and one for English tuition. In 187s a department of public 
instruction was established, and rapid estensions and developments 
then followed until the present system was established. The depart- 
ment, which is controlled by the Vidyadhikari or Minister of Education, 
is divided into two branches, the Anglo-vemarmlar and the vetnaculat 
branch. The staff of the Baroda College and high school inspect the 
former, while the latter is supervised by an Inspector m each frint, 
aided by eleven deputy-inspectors and a twelfth for Utdfl and low- 
caste schools. 


■^e Baioda College was founded in i88t, and recogniaed by the 
University of Bombay in the same year. It is fully erpiipped with 
chemical and physic^ laboratories, a botanical garden, an escellent 
library, and prepares students for tire highest degrees in the faculty of 
ilrta, the B,Sc., and also for the first LL.B. esamination of the Univer- 
sity. Close to the college buildir^ ate large boarding-houses for the 
residence of students. In tgos-fi students from this college passed 
the following eaaminations; Previous 35, Intermediate 30, B.A. 19, 
B.Sc. 3, M.A. I, and first LL.B. 13. A number of students have 
been sent at the State expense to continue their studies in England,' 
America, and Japan. 


Secondary schools are divided into high schools and Anglo-vernacular 
schools. Their number has risen ftom 10 with 809 pupils hr t88i to 
17 with r,978 pupils m r89r, ar with a,926 pupils in 1901, and at with 
3,095 pupils in 2904-5. In the last year the State mabtained 3 high 
schools and 14 Anglo-vernacular schools, and mded the other institu- 
tions. The total expenditure was 1-5 lakhs, and the receipts ftom fees 
were Rs. 32,000. The proportion of the male population of school- 
gotng age under secondary instruction m 1904-5 was 1-83 per cent 
In the vernacular schools education is imparted in GujaraH, Marathi, 
or Urda, and in the best of the MarJthi and Gujafiia schools there ate 
seven standards, with Sanskrit as an optional subject These schools 
arc pronded in all towns and villages with a population exceeding 
tfim, thorrgh even smaller placfs possras them. Great attention is 
parti m pnmary schools to subjects of practical use, such as letter- 
wntrng, book-keeping, history and geography of the Stat^ hygiene, 
nllage accounts, 8tc. Moral instruction is also given, and physical 
education is imparted. In some schools manual training has also been 
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introduced. Village schools were first opened in 1891, and the village 
schoolmaster is now recognized as one of the permanent members of the 
panthayat. The schools ate opened in all villages where there are no 
regular schools, provided that at least mteen pupils can be collected. 
The standard is lower than in regular schools, but in the upper classpji 
boys learn ville^e accounts, book-keeping, and a little surveying. In 
1905 these schools were made over to local boards. 

An experiment in compulsory education has been carried on in the 
AmreU tSluita since 1893. In 1904-5, 66 schools were specially pro- 
vided in 50 villages, and these mre attended by 5,879 pupils, or ii per 
cent of the total population. An Act was passed in 1904 to provide 
for the extension of this system to other fdAikas. The age l^it for 
compulsory attendance is 7 to 13 for boys and 7 to 10 for girls, but 
numerous exemptions are allowed. 

The total number of vernacular schools rose from 180 with 17,465 
pupils in 1881 to 503 with 50,979 pupils in 1891, i,r89 with 83,277 
pupils in 1901, and 1,343 81,649 pupils in 1904-5. The latest 

figures include 496 State schools for boys, 94 for girls, and 653 village 
schools and other institutions. Nearly 40 per cent, of the villages in the 
State have schools, and 43 per cent, of boys of a school-going age are 
under instruction. The monthly pay of an assistant master ranges from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 25, while a head master receives from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60. 

In 1881 the number of girls’ scliools in the State was 8, with an 
average attendance of 554. In 1891 the number of schools was 39, and 
the average number on the rolls was 4,103. In 1901 the number of 
schools was 97, and, including girls educated in mixed schools, female 
pupils numbered 14,427. There were 94 girls’ schools in 1904-5 with 
8,086 pupils, while 5,037 girls were being educated in mixed sdiools, 
giving a total of 9 per cent, of the female population of a school-going 
age. In the small girls’ schools, in addition to the ordinary literary 
subjects, needletvork and singing are taught, and in the more advanced 
schools, embroidery, drawing, singing, and cooking. Zanam classes 
have been in existence for some time. They are attended by groviii-up 
women, who are tau^t reading, writing, arithmetic^ and needlework, in 
convenient hours when they are free from domestic duties. In 1904-5 
there Avere 140 students in these classes. 

A training class for female teachers was opened in r88i, and has been 
developed into a female training college under the charge of a Lady 
Superintendent. The number of students on the rolls in 1904-5 was 
26, of whom 7 completed their course and were employed by the 
department A similar school for male teachers rvas opened in r885 
but abolished in 1898. It was reopened in 1905, in connexion with 
the tecdinical school described below, and has 66 pupils. 

In 1890 a technical school, called the Kala Bhavan, was established 
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in the city of Baroda, and has since been improved and extended. It 
now includes classes for art, architecture, mechanical and chemical 
technology, weaving, and watch-making. The number of pupils rose 
from 175 in 1901 to 364 in i904'-5} and only a small pn^rtion of the 
for admission to the engineering class can be accommodated. 
Industrial schools at Fadra, Yadnagar, and Kathor are m charge of the 
Principal of the Kala Bhavan. The total expenditure on these mstitu- 
tions in 1904-5 was Bs. 53,000. 

Since 1886 schools where music is taught on scientific principles have 
been main tained in Baroda and other places. These are exceedingly 
popular, and contained 638 pupils in 1904-5. Music is also taught to 
girls in the traini ng college and in the higher classes of the vernacular 
^Is’ schools. 

In 1881 there were only 13 Muhammadan students in secondary 
schools, while primary schools contained 1,456. In 1891 there was one 
Muhammadan in the Baroda College, besides 32 in secondary and 
5,123 m primary schools. In 1901 the number of Muhammadan pupUs 
in the college was 3, in the secondary schools 69, and in the primary 
schools 7,639. A further rise took place in 1904*^5, when 9,418 boys 
and 447 girls were attending schools. Muhammadan education has 
thus made rapid strides, though the number of those who desire higher 
instniction is small. Special Urdfi schools, numbering 39, have greatly 
helped the community. The Malmr&ja has recently founded handsome 
scholarships to assist Muhamnadans in pursuing a university career. 

Special schools are maintained for the jungle tribes and for the castes 
regarded as unclean. The former are taught readir^ and writing, and 
are also trained in carpentry and agriculture at Songarb. Less success 
has been obtained with the unclean castes, but in i904-'5 the number of 
pupils was 1,715, or 10 per cent of the children of a school-going age, 
including 68 girls. Education in these schools is entirely free. 

The total State expenditure on education amounted to 4*9 lakhs in 
1891, to 8'2 lakhs in 1901, and to 6*7 lakhs in 1904-5, or about 
54 annas per head of the population. A number of scholarships are 
also granted from the Mahirajfi’s privy purse at institutions in Bombay 
and Poona, 

The Census of 1901 shovred that out of every 1,000 of the population 
87*7 could read and write, the proportion rising to i62'7 in tire case of 
males, and being 7'6 for females. Among Farsis 60 per cent, were 
literate, and among Jains 36 per cent, wjule Musalmans (9-4 per cent) 
were rather more advanced than Hindus (8-5 per cent.). The Animists 
are the most backward community, with ^y 3-6 per cent 

Since r88r several newspapers have been started, and at present there 
are five in existence. These papers contain information on local subjects 
and are useful to the people. The State has given much encouragement 
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to the publication of vernacular works, including many tTan Jatimi!! 
from English and Sanskrit books, and also treatises on history, music, 
games, cookery, &c. 

Before 1855 the practice of medicine was entirely in the hands of 
mids and haMms, They numbered about 50, and their most important 
duty \vas to attend on the Maharaja, his relations, and ^ 

his immediate followers, though they also practised ^ ‘ 

among the townspeople. Native systems of medicine were folloa-ed, 
and the practitioners had no acquaintance with European science. In 
1855 a hospital was opened in Baroda city, under the superintendence 
of tiie Residenity Surgeon, but it was not until 1876 that a medical 
department was established. A European medical officer was called 
in to commence the work, and rapid progress was made. Many of 
the vaids and hakim were pensioned, and their places were filled by 
properly qualified practitioners. The Sayaji Bao Military Hospital and 
the Jamnabai Civil Hospital were opened in the dty in 1877. Civil 
hospitals were founded at the head-quarters of each prdntt and dispen- 
saries at most of the idhtha head-quarters. A central medical store 
ddpdt ^vas also established, and a chemical analyist appointed. After- 
>vaids a veterinary hospital was added. In 1886 the magnificent building 
now known as the Countess of Dufferin Hospital was erected to take the 
place of the old State hospital, which had become unsuitable. 

Statistics of the progress made in providing for the medical needs of 
the people are sho^vn below : — 
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A lunatic asylum was opened at Baroda city in i 8 g 8 , with accommo- 
dation for 28 patients — 16 males and 12 females. The number of 
lunatics treated in 1904-5 was 27, and the expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 2,785. Most of the cases of insanity are ascribed to the excessive 
use of liquor and to the smob'ng of ganja, 

A vaccination department has been in existence for many }reats, and 
vaccination has been freely carried on among all classes of the people. 
In the city of Baroda both animal lymph and lymph taken from 
vaccinated children are used, but in’ other parts of the State human 
lymph is generally used, which is revived by bovine lymph from time to 
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time. In 1904-5 the staff consisted of 4 inspectors and 35 vaccinators, 
besides probationers and servants, and 60,872 persons were success- 
fully vaccinated, or 31 per 1,000 of the population, the total cost being 
Rs. 13,800. 

The Sanitary Commissioner supervises sanitary arrangements in 
villages, and his instrucdons and regulations are enforced by the local 
revenue officers and the police paitk. These officers have the pover 
of fining persons who by storing manure or in any other way cause 
nuisances dangerous to health. Bi 1905 duties connected with village 
sanitation were entrusted to the local boards. 

The system of measurement followed in the State is an improved 
combination of chain and cross-staff survey. Villages mapped by the 
chain survey are now being surveyed. All talatis and 
taj^/iidan (subordinate revenue officials) have to pass 
an examination in revenue survey, so that they may be able to check 
boundary marks according to the village maps, to help the t^uka 
officers in cases where survey units are divided, and inquire into field 
boundary disputes, encroachments, &c. There are also trained in- 
spectors appointed to the different t^ukas to examine the boundary 
marks, and to see that the survey is maintained in all its detmls. 

[James Forbes ; Oriental Memtnrs^ 4 vols. (1813). — A. K. Forbes : 
Rk M^Oy 2 vols. (1S56). — F. A. H. Elliot : Banda Gasetieer (Bombay, 
1883).— Reports, 1881, 1891, and Annual Administration 
Reports from 1875-6.— R. Bruce Foote ; Geokgy of the Baroda State 
(Madras, 1898).— J. Burgess and K. Cousens : Architectural Antiqttiiies 
of Northern Gujant (iijo^.Sombay Gazetteer: Kathiawar (Bom- 
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Distribution of Population, Baroda State, igoi 
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Statistics of Agriculture and Irrigation, Baroda 
State, for the Year ending July 30 
(In square miles) 
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Baroda Fr^nt. — A print or district of the Baroda State, lying 
between 21® 50' and 22° 45' N. and 72“ 35' and 73® 50' E., mth an 
area of 1,887 square miles. It is bounded on the nor& by the Kaira 
District of Bombay ; on the west by Broach, Cambay, and- part of 
Kaira ; on the south by Broach and the Rev^ Kintha ; and on the east 
by the Rewl. KSntha and the PSnch Mahals. Most of the pmnt forms 
a compact block between the Narbada and the Mahi, but the Petlad 
tahha lies. separate, north of the latter river. The southern portion 
of the pmnt is largely composed of black soil, which, though fertile, 
produces few trees. In the north the red soil is thickly wooded. 
The print is either traversed or skirted by the rivers Mabi, Dhadhar, 
Narbada, Vishwamitri, Surya, Meni, Or, Hiian, Unchh, and Oswan. 

The country is largely under cultivation, and the vegetation there- 
fore consists chiedy of the crops with their accompanymg weeds. The 
hedges enclosing fields conrist of shrubs like Mamta^ Cadaba^ Dios- 
pyros, Cehuirus, with occasionally fleshy species of Euphorbia ; asso- 
ciated with these shrubby species are trees of Bombax malabarimm. 
The climbing plants in the hedges include species of Lepimimsae, 
Cenoolmlaceae, Menispermaeeae, and Asciepiadaceae. In waste places 
and on waysides occur Tepkrosia purpurea, Bbylaidia latebrosa, 
Woltheria indiea, Wbisais Gibsoni, Argemne mxicana, and similar 
species. In the neighbourhood of dwellings are seen mangoes, 
tamarinds, baeis, several species of Ficus, Anona squamosa, Jatrqpha 
Curcas, and other more or less useful planted or sub-spontaneous 
species. 

The population in 187a was estimated at 747i437> and at the nat 
two enuirierations it was (i88i) 761,501, (1891) 817,023 ; while in 
1901 it was only 644,071, of whom 523,999 were Hindus, 36,713 Ani- 
mists, 64,148 Musalm9ns, and 10,916 Jains. The temble diminution 
in the population was due to the disastrous effects of famine and 
plague. The print is divided into nine tilukas and two petas or sub- 
tiiuhas, the population of which in 1901 is shown in the table on 
the next page. 

The prindpal towns are Baroda Citv, Petlad, Dabhoi, Sojitra, 
Vaso, Padra, Nar, PiHij, and Sihor. Gujarati is spoken by 93 per 
cent, of the population, and Hindustani by 5 per cent., while nearly 
a fourth of the inhabitants of the dty use Marathi. In 1901 print 
contained 6,943 native Christians. The American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission has adherents in 125 villages and towns, numbering approxi- 
mately 5,200. In addition to two orphanages, it provides a training 
school for teachers and preachers, and fifty-five day-schools. 

The prevailing black soil is very fertile,- and requites little manure or 
irrigation, while prit or sandy loam ne^s both. The Petted tiluM 
is noted for the cultivation of tobacco. The chief crops are rice, bijra. 
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jewar, vheat, maih^ gram, adad, twer^ val^ chola^ tal, imUf cotton, 
sugar-cane^ kasumhOi and tobacco. Many other minor crops and 
vegetable products are rmsed for local consumption. 
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The weaving of coarse cotton dodi is the chief industry. But in 
addition may be meotioued the manulacture of fine turbans at Dabhm, 
of cloths at Sojitra, Petlad, and Babol, of embroidery with gold and 
silver thread at Baroda, and of gold and silver ornaments in most 
towns. Iron-work is poor, but good locks are made at Petlad, SpjiW, 
and VSso. Excellent brass and copper pots are manufactured every- 
where. The only cotton-mill is at Baroda, but there are twenty-six 
pnning factories. A dyeii^ factory has been working at Petlid for some 
years. The chief centres of trade are Baroda, Dabhoi, ChSndod, and 
Petlad, which are connected by tail The frcni is well provided with 
communications, os the main line of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway runs from north to south, with a State branch from 
Anand to Petlad and Cambay, and narrow-gauge lines connect Dabhoi 
with Boddi, Chandod, Sinor, and Mobha. In addition, the Baroda- 
Godhra chord line on the broad gauge crosses the pratU. The chief 
roads are those from Baroda to P^ia, Makaipuia, Ajwa, ai«i Sivli, 
from Petlad to Sojitra, and from Chandod to Sinor. 

The land revenue decreased from 37.9 lakhs in 1881 to 36-8 in 
1S91, but rose to 39.8 lakhs in 1901. In 1904-5 the dgma nd was 
30-7 lakhs, but owing to famine only 23*8 lakhs was collected. The 
avmage assessment per b'^ha acre) varies from about R. 0-3-9 ^ 
Kdra to Rs. 4 in Sinor. The print was settled for fifteen years 
between 1888 and 1893, and a revision is now in progress. 
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Besides Baroda city the prant contuns ten municipalities; namely, 
Dabhoi, FetlSd, P^dra, Sinor, SojitrS, Vaso, Savli, Bhadran, Sankheda, 
and Makarpura. Their funds, amounting to Rs. 14,800 in 1904-5, 
besides the income from customs, excise, and tolls in Dabhoi, are 
provided by the State. A District board and local boards were con- 
stituted in 1905. 

The pratUis administered by the SuiaA, vhose head-quarters are at 
Baroda dty. The print Judge also holds his court at the same place. 

Education is well provided for, there being a college in Baroda city 
and also a high school, while the number of Anglo-vernacular schools 
is 6, and of vernacular schools 476. These schools were attended in 
1904-5 by 35,780 pupils. The print contains a civil hospital, a leper 
hospital, a lunatic asylum, and 10 dispensaries, in which 131,323 
patients were relieved in 1904-5, of whom 1,044 were in-patients. 

Baroda TSloka. — Central tdluka of the Baroda prSntf Baroda 
State, ivith an area of 160 square miles. Excluding the dty, the popula- 
tion fell from 96,387 in 1891 to 60,428 in 1901. It contains no villages, 
besides the dty and cantonment The taluia is a level plain watered 
by five rivers, die Mahl, Meni, Rungal, jSmbva, and VishivSmitri. The 
prevailing soil is black, though two other dasses, gorit, or sandy loam, 
and desir, a mixed soil, are found interspersed with it. The chief 
crops grown are dangar, jowir, bijra, iuzier, tai, matk, shiibt, and 
cotton. In 1904-5 the land revenue was Rs. 3,68,000. 

Baroda City. — Capital of the Baroda States situated in 22" 18' N. 
and 73° 15' E., on the Vishwamitri river, 244^ miles from Bombay by 
rail, and 61J miles south-by-south-east of Ahmadabad. The population 
at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 106,512, (1891) 116,420, 
and (1901) 103,790. In igoi Hindus numbered 80,834, MusalrnSns 
18,770, and Jains 2,266. 

The munidpal board, reconstituted in 1906, has an income of 
about 2 lakhs, derived firom octroi, fines levied for permission to 
erect new houses, &c., sales of land, and a conservancy tax. In 1904-5 
the expenditure was 2«4 lakhi^ the chief items being roads (Rs. 91,000), 
conservancy (Rs. 61,000), and administration (Rs. 32,000). The aspect, 
comfort, and health of the city have recently been considerably improv^. 
A free supply of filtered ivater, supplied from the Ajwa reservoir, is ^ 
tributed to every street by means of pipes. Drainage works are being 
constructed to carry off storm water and suUage firom the houses. New 
roads have been cbnstructed, old roads have been made wider, new 
buildings have been erected on every side, old and inconvenient ones 
have been removed, the streets are dean and wdl lighted, and con- 
servancy is carefully attended to. 

The city proper is endosed by the old walls of the fort. It is 
approached from the railway station by a road which, at first broad and 
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straight, gradually becomes narrower and more tortuous. Close to the 
station is the magnificent building erected for the Baroda College, at 
a cost of more than 6 lakhs. It is situated in a spacious compound, 
which also contains residential quartets for students, a line botanical 
garden, a cricket ground, a tennis court, and a gymnasium. A little 
farther is the entrance of the public park, and across the VishTOmitri 
stands the Countess of Dufferin Hospital, a handsome modern building, 
with wards for male in-patients, and ^e Victoria Jubilee ward for female 


mpatients. Just beyond it, and on the same side, is the Sayiji Kao 
Military Hospital, for the recepdon of the sick ftom all regiments of the 
Baroda forces. In the suburhs of the city stands the house of the 
famous minister Gan^dhar Skstri, while dose by a steep ascent up 
a short hill leads to what is called the Jttna Kot, or old fort, probably 
the most andent portion of the Hindu town of B^da. The principal 
offices of the State ate located here, and just opposite is the new Survey 
Office. A large building has recently been constnicted for the safe 
^tody of records. The State Library, a small but handsome erection, 
is close to the Record Office. From the Laharipura or western gate 
a broad and picturesque street leads through the dty to the dock-tower. 
At right angles to this street brandi off poh or wards bdonging to 
distinct classes and castes of people, and formmg mls-iMac the 
ennances of whi* are batted by heavy doors. Close to the dock-tower 
IS tire old palace in which the GaikwSts lived formerly ; and immediatdy 
behind it, rising high above surrounding buildings, stands the white 
stucco Narat High palace which was erected by the MahStijh Malhar 
Rao. The GaikwSt's jewels, which are stored here, have been valued 
at ovm 3 crores. They indude a diamond necklace, one of the stones 
of which is known as‘theStaroftheSouth,'abtiIliantof perfect water 
W^ng rag carats (originaUy 254^), estimated to be worth p Ukhs, 
and a doth embroidered with predous stones and seed pearls which 
™ des^ to covet the Prophet’s tomb at Mecca. Not fat from the 
Naaar BSgh is an old building containing a fine hbrary collected by 
Sampat Rao GaikwSr. The Naar Bagh adjoins a continuation of the 
Lahmpura street, terminating in tiie eastern or Water Gate. On its 
smthern side are the mBitaty office, and the lines where the gold and 
site guns are kept Just beyond the Water Gate is the arena where 
public sports are still held. From the dock-tower a toad leads to the 
^imianer Gate, and another to the Rhinoceros or South Gate. Neat 
the western gate is the SursSgar, a large reservoir of water with stone 
hanks, and mammy steps in placea The length of this tank is 
1,057 feeq Its mdth 665 feet, and its average depth ra feet In the 
neightarhood IS flie ChimnSbai Nyaya Mandir, or 'temple of justice,’ 
occupied by fte High Court, and named after the late MahStM 
Chimnabai. Close to it are two other fine structures, the female 
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training college and the Anglo-vernacular school. Another educational 
building is the Eala Bhavan, a technical institution where students 
learn dyeing, weaving, carpentry, smithy-wwlc, drawing, &c. The 
Central jail is a carefully constructed building arranged on modem 
principles. The public park contains a museum, beautiful gantms, 
and a collection of wild animals. Just beyond the park is the lunatic 
asylum, a new and spacious building. 

Besides the Nazar Bagh palace, the Makarpura palace is situated 
about 4 miles to the south of the city. It was originally erected by 
Ehande Bao, but has been much enlarged and improved. It is now 
surrounded by fine gardens containing fountains, grottoes, and peigolas, 
and is used by the Maharaja as a country residence. The chief palace 
is, how'ever, the Lakshml Vilas, a building in the Hindu-Baracenic style, 
which cost about 60 lakhs. It contains a large Darbar hall, with mosaic 
decorations on the walls and a mosaic floor specially executed by Italian 
workmen, and covered wooden galleries reserved for ladies. The palace 
is well furnished, and contains bronze statues and costly paintings by 
European artists. The grounds have been laid out by an English land- 
scape gardener, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the palace. 

There are many other objects of interest in Baroda, of which perhaps 
the most notable are the Hindu temples which crowd the city. Close 
to the stone bridge which crosses the VishwSmitri are the temples raised 
to the memory of several members of the Gaikwar family, as well as two 
temples to Mahadeo. Other temples of importance are Bande's, which 
has the largest allowance from the State; the SidhnSth temple, Lakshman 
Bava’s Mandir, KalikS’s temple, and Bolai’s temple, all of which are 
supported by the State. There are also the temples of Khandoba, the 
tutelary god of the GaikwSr &mily, and those of BechrSji and Bhimnith, 
where Brahmans undergo penance for the spiritual welfare of the 
MahSraja’s house. Ganpati’s Mandir and the temple to K^hi Vish- 
veshvar mark the liberality and tel^ous aspirations of the late Gopal 
Bao MairSl, banker, financier, and minister. The chief Gujarat temples 
are those of Narsinhji, Govardhan-Nathji, and Baldevaji, while high 
above all other buildings in the city, except the Nazar Bagh, towers the 
temple built by the followers of Swami Narayan. 

TTiere is no characteristic art in Baroda deserving of special mention. 
A few artisans are proficient in wood-carving, some in lacquer-work, and 
some in iron grille work suitable for balcony railings. Calico-printing 
is also carried on to meet the demand for cheap cotton sans. 
Embroidery mth gold and silver thread of a superior description is 
produced to a small extent A cotton spinning and weaving-mill built 
by the State was transferred to a private firm in 1905, and other mills 
are being built. 

The cantonment or Camp lies north-west of the city, from which it is 
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separated by the VishwSmitri. Its area is about s square miles, and its 
population (1901) 3,162. The garrison consists of a regiment of native 
infentry belonging to the Indian army. In or near the cantonment are 
the church consecrated by Bishop Heber in 1825, the Residency (just 
outside the boundary line), a stone column raised to the memory of 
Mr, Williams a former Resident, the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church and orphanages (280 boys, 260 girls), vernacular schools for 
boys and girls, and a school for European children maintained by the 
Government of India and the Baroda State jointly. 

Baroda Town.— Town in the Sheopui district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 25° 29' N. and 76° 42' E. Population (ipor), 
6,381. Baroda is now the chief town of the Sheopur-Baroda jagtr, sub- 
ordinate to Gwalior. The holders are Gaur Rajputs from Bengal. In 
the twelfth century Bachh Raj established himself at Ajmer, whence 
the ftmily were driven by the Muhammadans about two hundred years 
later. For services rendered to the Delhi emperors certain lands were 
granted to them, including the territory lying behveen the FSrbati and 
EunO rivers ; and Sheopur, 12 miles north of Baroda, became their 
head-quarters. During the Marithg inroads of the eighteenth century 
the Raja was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Sindhia. Sub- 
aequentiy Daulat Rao Sindhia assigned the lands then held by RkjS 
Radhika Dls of Sheopur to his general Jean Baptiste Filose, who com- 
pelled the Raja to relinquish them. Radhika Das was, however, per- 
mitted to retain a portion of his former territory, including twenty-three 
villages, and to take up his residence at Baroda. In iSrg twelve addi- 
tional villages were assigned to him. In 1857 the Raja revolted and 
his estates were confiscated, but were restored in 1859, through the 
mediation of the Resident at Gwaliot. The present holder is Raja 
Bijai Singh, who succeeded in 1865. 

Baroda.— Village in the Gohkna iahal of Rohtak District, Punjab. 

Barauda. 

Barot. — Town in the BUghpat tahsil of Meerut District, United 
Provinces. Sa Baraut. 

Baipetft Subdivision.— Subdivision of Kamrtip District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 26' 5' and 26° 49' N. and 90° 39' 
and 91° 17' E., on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, with an area of 
1,274 square miles. In 1901 the population was 115,935, compared 
"'ith 135, 7 °S >891. It contains one town, Barfeta (population, 

8,747)) the head-quarters, and 600 villagea The land revenue and 
local rates amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 2,54,000. The subdivisidh is 
sparsely peopled, and there are only 91 persons per square mile, as 
compared with 153 in the District as a whole. The decrease of nearly 
15 per cent in the last intercensal period was due to exceptional un- 
healthiness and to the damage done by the earthquake of 1897. The 
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annual rainfall averages 96 inches at BaipetS, but nearer the Hima- 
layas it is considerably higher. The subdivision has always been liable 
to injury fix)m flood, and since 1897 this liability has been seriously 
increased. Mustard was at one time extensivdy grown on the marshes 
that fringe the bank of the Brahmaputra, but the land now frequently 
remains too cold and wet to admit of a crop being raised. In the 
northern mauzas^ which are almost exclusively inhabited by Kacharis, 
rich crops of rice are raised on fields inigated from the hill streams. 
Elsewhere hao, a long-stemmed variety of ™ter rice, is the staple crop. 

Barpel^ Town.— Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in KEmrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26“ 19' N. and 91“ 1' E., on the right bank of the ChaulkhoS, connected 
by a cart-road with the KholSbanda ghai on the Brahmaputra about 
15 miles amy. Population has steadily decreased during the last thirty 
years, and was only 8,747 in tpor. Barpeta is famous as the site of 
a saltra or religious college founded by the Vaishnavite reformer 
Sankar Deb at the end of the fifteenth century. The ground sur- 
rounding the sattra is considered holy, and is crowded Avith native 
huts, huddled together in the most insanitary propinquity. The town 
has always been liable to flood ; but since the earthquake of 1897 
annual inundations have been more extensive, and for some time the 
prisoners, the treasure, and the oflice records had to be kept in boats. 
It contains a hospital with four beds, and a high school whic^ in 1903-4 
had an average attendance of 113 boys. Barpeta was formed into 
a municipality in 1886. The receipts and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 9,000, including taxes on houses and lands (Bs. 3,500) and 
a grant fiom Provincial revenues (Rs. 2,500); while the expenditure 
was Rs. 16,000, the chief items being conservancy (Rs. 3,300) and 
public ivorks (Rs. 10,000). Barpeta is one of the few places in Assam 
where the Assamese have displayed any commercial aptitude. They 
retain all business in their mvn bands, and there is a considerable trade 
in mustard seed and other country produce. The manufactures 
are not important, but include canoes, earthenware ivell rings, and 
artistic gold filigree work. 

. Barrackpore Subdivision.— North-western subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 22° 35' 
and 22® 57' N. and 88® 21' and 88® 31' E., on the left bank of the 
Hooghly, with an area of 190 square miles. The subdivision, which 
was formed in 1904 from portions of the Sadar and BarSsat subdivi- 
sions, consists of a long narrow strip of riparian land and contains 
a number of low-lying swamps, but the parts along the banks of the 
Hooghly are higher and h^thier. The population in 1901 was 
206,311, the density being r,o86 persons per square mile. The bank 
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of the Hooghly north of Calcutta n lined with mills, which pioride 
labour for a Urge industrial pc^ktion. The subdivision contains 
twelve towns, all lying within this Skct ; Naihati (population, 13,604), 
Hausahar (10,149), Bhatpara (si, 540), Garulia (7,37s), Barrack- 
tore North (12,600) and Sotrth (19^307), Titagarh (16,065), PanI- 
HiiTi (11,178), Kamarhati (13,316^ Baranacar (25,432), and Dum- 
DtJM North (9,916) and South (10,^). The remainder of the inhabi- 
tants live in 163 vlilageA The heai^uaneTS of the subdividon are 
at Barrackpore, historically important as the scene of the outbreak of 
two mutinies. Cantonments are situated within the North Dum-Dum 
and South Barrackpore munidpalitms, and there is a Gov^nment 
ammunition Uctory at Dum-Dum. Barrackpore also contains the 
suburban residence of the Viceroy. 

Barrackpore Tom— Head-quaitos of the subdivision of the 
same name in the District of the Twemy-four Paiganas, Bengal, dtuated 
in 22° 46' N. and 88‘' ai^ £., on the east bank of the Hooghly river, 
15 miles above Oticutta. The tows is comprised within two muni- 
cipalities ; North and South Barrackpme, containing, in 1901, 12,600 
19,307 inhabitants respectively. South Barrackpore includes Bar- 
rackpore cantonment, with a popuktkm in 1901 of 9,888. The name 
is probably derived tiom the fact tnrops having been stationed here 
since 1773 ; the natives call the place ChBnak. To the south fA the 
cantonment is Barrackpore Park, wbkdi has been laid out with much 
taste ; it contains the suburban lesidsice c^ the Viceroy of India, built 
by Lord Minto and enlarged by the ^rquis of Hastings. Ibe military 
force stationed at Banaclqiore consists of a field battery, a company 
of British inkotry, and a native inlantry regiment 
Barrackpore has played a part m two mutinies. In 1824, when 
Bengal troops were required to take part in tire Burmese War, the 
47th Bengal Infimtry, which was stationed here, was warned fca foreign 
service. Alarmed by rumours tiiat th^ were to be transported to Ran- 
goon by sea, the regiment mutinied on parade on October 30. After 
ioefiectual attemi^ at conaliation, the recent was paraded on ' 
November i in presence of Sir ^ward Paget, the Commander-in- 
Chief, wiro directed them either to obey the orders to march or to 
ground thdr arms. Upon thmz reflual, a battery of European artillery, 
supported by two British regiments, opened fire upon the mutineers, 
who broke at once and made for tiie river, throwii^ away their arms. 
Some were shot, some drowned, and others banged ; and the number 
of the r^ment was removed from the Amy List 
The first sparics of the Mutiny of 1857 were kindled in Banackpore. 
The excitement which had been zapidly spieadbg among the native 
troops culminated on March 29, whm Manga! Pinde, a sepoy of the 
34th Native Infontiy, attempted to k 2 I (me of the officeis, Lieutoiant 
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Bough, fired at a European sergeant-major, and called upon his com- 
rades to join him. These outrages were committed within a few yards 
of the quarter-guard, which took no steps to interfere. As a punish- 
ment for this mutinous behaviour, the regiment was disbanded with 
ignominy on May 6, Mangal Pande and the native officer in charge 
of the guard having been previously tried by court-martial and hanged. 
A full account of these events will be found in Sir John Kaye’s History 
of the Stpoy War, vol. i, pp. 266-9, 49 S- 

Barrackpore is an important station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and the head-quarters of the recently constituted Barrackpore 
subdivision. It contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail with 
accommodation for 14 prisoners, and the Bhola Nath Bose Hospital 
with 18 beds. The town is a favourite residence of Europeans, and 
the Christian population numbers 914. 

The North Barrackpore municij»lity was constituted in 1S69. The 
income and expenditure during the eight years ending 1903-4 averaged 
Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, including Rs. 5,000 
from a tax on persons and the same amount from a conscn-ancy 
rate; and the expenditure ivas Rs. 11,600. The municipal office is at 
Nawabganj, the residence of the Mandal family of samindars. Within 
the municipal area is Palta, where the Calcutta water-works are situated, 
and IchSpur, where there is a Government rifle factor)'. The Garuma 
municipality was separated from North Barrackpore in 1896. 

The South Barrackpore municipality was also constituted in 1869. 
Its area has been curtailed of late years by the separation of the Tita- 
GARit municipality in 1895 and of the Panihati municipality in 1900. 
The income during the four years ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 10,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1 1,000, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax), a conscnancy rate, and 
a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 9,000. The 
municipal office is at Khardah. 

The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 25,000, and in 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 34,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively. 

Barren Island. — A volcanic island in the Andaman Sc.i, lying 
about 71 miles north-east of Port Blair. Sec Andaman Isi.ands. 

Barsana. — Town in the Chhata talisll of Muttra District, bnited 
Provinces, situated in 27® 39' N. and 77® 23' E., 31 miles north-west 
of Muttra city. Population (1901), 3,542- -'Vccording to modem Hindu 
belief, this was one of the favourite residences of Kri.shna’s mistre.'-''’, 
Rtldhii. It lies at the foot and on the slope of a hill originally 
dedicated to Brahma. The hill has four pc.aks, each crowned irith 
buildings erected during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
and the importance of the place dales from the settlement here of 
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a Brahman who had been family priest to the RijSs of Bharatpur, 
Gwalior, and Indore early in the eigbteendi century. In 1774 the 
JSts under SumrO were defeated near BarsSna by the Imperial troops, 
who plundered the town. A magnificent new temple is being built 
by the hfablrljS of Jaipur. 

BSrsl of Sholspur District, Bombay, lying 

between 17® 57' and 18® 26' N. and 36' and 76° 1' E., surrounded 
on all sides by the NisSm’s Dominion^ with an area of 596 square miles. 
There are two towns, Barsi (population, 24,242), the head-quarters, 
and Vairag (5,163); and 122 villages. The population in 1901 was 
139,435, compared with 140,322 in 1891. With the exception of the 
SholSpur taluka, BSrsi is the most thichly populated in the District 
witii a density of 234 persons per square mile. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The 
tahfki is crossed by several streams, and is, on the whole, well wooded. 
The villages are small, and lie chiefly on river banks. Barsi has a 
better diniate and a more plentiful and regular rainfall than the rest 
of Sbolapur. 

Town.— Head-quarters of the takika of the same name in 
ShoUlpur District, Bombay, situated in 18® 14^ N. and 75® 41^ E. 
Population (1901), 24,242, including Hindus, 20,881; Musalmans, 
2,785; and Jains, 515. BSrsi is an important centre of trade^ wth 
a lai^ export of cotton, linseed and other oilseeds, chiefly to Bombay. 
There are seven cotton presses, employing about 500 persons. The 
town is connected with BSrsi Road station on the Great Indian Pemn- 
sula Railway by the ^1 Light Railway, opened m 1897. It possesses 
a flne temple of Bhagwan, richly ornamented. The municipally, 
constituted in r865, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 51,000. Barai 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s cour^ eight schools, including one for 
girls, attended by 411 and 52 puf^s raspectively, and two dispensaries, 
one of which belongs to the railway company. The watei^upply is 
obtained from a reservoir built in 1877 at a cost of Rs. 28,00a The 
reservoir, which covers an area of 65 acres near the town, is designed 
to contain 19,00(^000 cubic feet of water. 

Bir^ Taklli—Town in the District and td!uA of Akola, Ber 5 r, 
situated in 20® 35' N. and 77® f E. Population (1901), 6,288. At 
this place there is a remarkably flne HemSdpanti temple, with an 
inscription giving the date Saka 1098 (a.1). 1176), which is probably 
the date of its construction. 

Bflrsoi.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Pumea District 
Bengal, situated in 25“ 38' N. and 87® 53' E., on the east bank of the 
MahSnanda. Population (1901), 3,101. It is a railway junction on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, from which a branch runs to 
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Kishanganj. It has one of the largest weekly markets in the District, 
the chief articles of trade being dried fish, tortoises, country-made 
cloth, chillies, turmeric, onions, jute, and mustard. Gunny-bags and 
mats of local manufacture are also largely sold. 

Baniipur.— Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Paiganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 21' N. and 
88® 27^ E., on ^e banks of the Adi Ganga (original bed of the Ganges), 
15 miles south of Calcutta. Population (1901), 4,217. The town was 
formerly the head-quarters of a subdivision of the same name, which 
was amalgamated with the Alipore subdivision in 1883. Baruipur 
derives its name from the extensive cultivation of /aa {Piper Betk) by 
the Barui caste. The town is a mission station of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and contains a large church. B^uipur was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Ks. 4,700, and the expenditure Bs. 4,50a In 
1903-4 the income was Ks. 6,900, including 3,000 derived from a 
tax on persons ; and the expenditure >vas Rs. 7,200. 

Bfirul. — ^Village in the Asansol subdivision of BurdwSn District, 
Bengal, situated in 23® 44' N. and 87® 7' E. Population (1901), 532. 
It lies in the middle of the iron-ore tract and has given its name to 
the surrounding iron-ore field. The total amount of ore extracted in 
1900 was 57,000 tons, or nearly three times the quantity obtained ten 
years previously. 

Barur.— Town in AmraoQ District, Berar. Set Warud. 

Baruva.— Seaport and station on the East Coast Railway in the 
Sompeta tahsil of Ganjam District, Madras, situated in 18° 53' N. and 
84® 36' E. Population (1901), 4,161. Coco-nut oil and coir rope are 
made in the neighbourhood. The port, which is open only to coasting 
trade, is marked by two obelisks 50 feet high, built on a site 15 feet 
above the sea, bearing north-west from the usual anchorage. Govern- 
ment has planted a casuarina grove to the south-west of the custom- 
house to protect the building from drifting sand, and this also serves as 
a landmark to mariners. The only steamers touching at the port are 
those of the British India Steam Navigation Company, which call 
weekly on their voyages between CocanSda and Rangoon. In 1903-4, 
9,500 native passengers travelled to Burma and 71650 returned by these 
boats. In the same year the exports to Burma, chiefly coir rope and 
dried fish, were valued at Rs. 13,000. There were no imports from 
Burma. 

Barwaha (or Barwai). — ^Town in the NimSr district of Indore 
State, Central India, situated in 22® 15' N. and 76® 3' E., 33 miles 
south of Mhow cantomnent on the Indore-Khandwa road and the 
Khandwa-Ajmer branch of the RajputSna-Malwa Railway, which both 
cross the NarbadS by a fine bridge 2 miles south of the towiL It 
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occupies a picturesque site on the bank of the Choral, a tributary of 
the Narbada. Population (1901), 6,094, Barwiba, which is said to 
have been originally called Babulikhera, was founded in 1678 by Kana 
Sfiiaj Mai, an ancestor of the present tatmiars. It is a place of some 
importance^ and was always a &TOurite resort with Sivaji Rao Holkar, 
who built a fine palace on the ridge c?erlooking the Choral valley. An 
old fort, now usd for the district dices, and an old temple to Jayant! 
MSta stand near the town. A munidpal committee has been formed, 
which has an income of Rs, 1,300 a year, chiefly derived from octroi 
and other taxes. The town contains a British and a State post office, 
a school, a dispensary, a iarai, and a Public Works inspection bungalow. 

Barv^ State.— A guaranteed chiefsbip in Central India, under 
the Bhppiwar Agency, lying between 21® 36' and 22® 7'N. and 
74“ a8' and 75" 16' R, along die left bank of the NarbadI river, with 
an area of 1,178 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Bhir 
State ; on the north-west by Ah-R&jpur ; on the east by a portion of 
the Indore State ] and on the soudi ad west by the Khande^ District 
of Bombay. The State lies generally in the hilly tracts division of 
Central India, but falls internally into two subdivisions ; that of the 
NarbadS valley district, formed (A a fertile alluvial plain ; and the 
remainder of the State, which is roi^ and billy. Much of the country 
is very picturesque, with a succession of ranges and valleys covered 
with thick forest- In these valleys many traces of former prosperity 
are met with, such as ruined forts, mosques, and dwelling-houses, now 
overgrown with jungle, but once used 1 ^ the Mughal nobles and 
officials of the BijSgwh sarkar of the Sahk of Miiwa. The climate is 
subject to greater extremes of heat dian Mslwa, while the cold season 
is of short duration. The annual rainfall, as recorded at BarwSnl, 
averages 32 inches. 

The diiefs of Banranl are Sesodia Rajputs, connected with the house 
of Udmpur. Tradition traces their descent from the second son of Baps 
RSwal, the founder of that house, one of whose descendants migrated in 
the eleventh or fourteenth century into the NarbadS districts, and fixed 
his residence at Avasgath, a hill fort about 8 miles 'from Jal^n. The 
history of the line is for the most part lost in obscuri^. According to 
the State records there have been in all fifty-one RfinSs; but little is 
known of them, and it is difficult to determine the time at which many 
of them lived. Paras Rsm (PaisSn) Singh, the thirty-fifth chief, was 
defeated by the Muhammadans, and taken a prisoner to Delhi, where 
he rabraced Islam on the condition that he should be allowed to 
retain his ancestral estotes. His successor Bhfm Singb and the two 
Ranas who followed, though nominally Hindus, were virtually Muham- 
madans. About 1650 Chandra Singh, forty-first of the line, finding 
that Avasgarh was too weak a positiofl, moved the capital to Barwanlj 
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and the State has since then been knom by its present name. In the 
time of Mohan Singh, son and successor of Chandra Singh, the greater 
part of the State xvas seized by the Marathas. This period marks the 
decline of the house ; and though the Barwanl Ranas managed to keep 
their independence, and urere never actually tributary to any of the 
great Malwa chiefs, they were finally left with the small strip of tenitoiy 
they now hold instead of their former extensive domains. In 1794 
Kana Mohan Singh II succeeded, and was ruling during the settlement 
of Malu^ by Sir John Malcolm. He died in 1839 and was succeeded 
by his son Joswant Singh, who, in i86t, was removed from the adminis- 
tration owing to his incapacity, hut was restored to power in 1873, and 
dying in 1880 was succeeded by his brother Indrajit, whose administra- 
tion was also not a success. On his death in 1894, his eldest son, 
Ranjit Singh the pTe.sent chief, succeeded at the age of six. During 
his minority he uas educated at the Mayo Coliege at Ajmer. The chief 
bears the title of Riina, and receives a salute of 9 guns. 

Population has been; (1881) 56,445, (1891) 80,266, and (1901) 76,136. 
The number increased by 42 per cent between 1881 and 1891, but fell 
by 5 per cent, during the lost decade. Tlie density is 65 persons per 
square mile. Hindus number 38,670, or 50 per cent; Animists (chiefly 
Bhilalas), 32,894, or 43 per cent.; and Musalmans, 4,197. The true 
percentage for Animi.sts is higher than stated above, as large numbers 
of Bhilitlas returned thcmsch’cs as Hindus, the total of 'those speaking 
Bhil dialects giving 68 per cent, of the population, which is nearer the 
truth. The State possesses one town, BarwSnl (population, 6,277), ihe 
capital ; and 333 village.s. Almost the entire population is composed 
of jungle tribes, who, though describing themselves as agriculturists, in 
fact do but little cultivation. Agriculture supports 65 per cent, of the 
inhabitants, and general labour 6 per cent. 

The total area is thus distributed: cultivated, 302 square miles, or 
26 per cent., of which 3 square miles are irrigated ; forest, 566 square 
miles, or 48 percent. ; cultivable land not under cultivation, 152 square 
miles; waste, 158 square miles. Of the cropped axe&,jewar covers 
61 square miles ; bajra, 56 ; cotton, 39 ; HI, 31 5 maize, 20 ; wheat, 5 , 
gram, 4 square miles; and poppy only 12 acres. Cattle-breeding has 
always been a speciality of this r^ion, bullocks of the NimSr breed 
being much in demand, on account of their size and strength. 'Unfo^ 
tunatcly, of late years breeding has not been very systematically 

carried on. , 

The rates of assessment are fixed according to the capability ot tne 
soil, varying from Rs. 2-6-5 to Rs. 8 per acre for irrigated land along 
the Narbada; from Rs. 2-6-5 ‘o 3-1-° P“ for unimgated 
lands, and 6 annas for the rocky soils of the hills. Special rates are 
given to Bhil cultivators to induce them to settle, only Rs. 7-8-0 being 
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demanded from them per 'p!ou{^’ (15 acres) of land, vhere other 
cultivators pay R& so. 

The distance of the State frmn all odlvays has delayed the develop- 
ment of trade, alduragh muidi has been of late years to mcrease 
fruulity of communication by tite anstruction of feede^^oed8 in con- 
nexion with the Agra-Bombay trunk road, the prindpal route for traffic, 
In rSgr there were only 7 mi!« rf metalled r^s in the State. 
There are now 118 miles, provi&gfeedas to the Agra-Bombay trunk 
road. The road from BarwinI town to JulwSnia is the general route 
for goods and passogers passii^ to the railway at Mhow, the nearest 
station, which is 80 miles distant from Banranl Four Brititii post 
offices are maintained-at Barwfei, Atrjar, Bijpur, and Kheiia-and 
State offices at other places, with a telegraph office at Ban^. 

The State is divided into four /offmr, each in diatge of a hmtiary 
with head-quaiters at Anjad, Knsemal, Sifiwad, and Rajpur. The 
cM^ when exerdting powers, has complete civil and revenue control, 
but in oimitial matters submits aQ cases punishable under the TnHjaii 
Penal Code with seven years’ imprisonment or over for trial by the 
Political Agent, while sentences bytiie chief of two yeais’.impriaonment 
or over have to be confimied^fliat officer. All appeals from subor- 
dinate courts lie to the chieC The British codes, modified to suit 
local usage, have^ been adopted in the courta The State being at 
present under British administration owing to the minori^ of the Bloi, 
the gaietal contrd lies witii toe Pdilical offica. The medical and 
forest departments are in charge of the Agency Surgeon and Forest 
officer, respectively. 

The total revenue is 4-5 lakhs, of which 1-9 lakhs is derived from 
land, Rs. 28,000 from forests, Ra. 30,000 from customs; and Rs. 29,000 
frorn excise. The land reveaue demand amounts to 15 annas per 

cultivated acre, and 4 annas per acre of total area. TTie chief heads of 

expenditure are general adrainistcatioa (Rs. 56,000), chiefs establish- 
ment {Rs. 53,000), and public works {Rs. 1,10,000), The State pays 
no tribute to any Daifafir and recmvea no allowances, but it con- 
hibutes^^ 3,389 yearly towards the up-keep of the MslrHi M Corps. 

The British rupee hasbeen legal tender since 1892. TheBaleofgarjra, 
^J^.andopiumiacontrolledbytoeSlate. In the hais an excise rate 
of Rs. 2-|8 -o is levied from each BM village through the headmen, the 
Bhto being then allowed to prepare their cwnhquor. A Central jail 
is mamtained at Barwint, and a regular civil police force has been 
established. The first school m toe State was opened in 1863. In 
1898 the Victoria High School was affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
There are now 19 schooU with 1,000 pupils. In 1901, 3 per cent of 
toe population (almost entirely miles) could read and write. Six 
dispensaries have been opened in toe State. 
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Barwan! Town.— Capital of tbe State of the same name, in Central 
India, situated in za® z' N. and 74“ 54' E., 3 miles from the left bank 
of the Narbada, and 80 miles from Mhov on the Rajputana-Mslwa 
Kailv^’ay. Population (1901), 6,a77. The to\vn is believed to have been 
founded in about 1650 by lUna Chandra Singh. Five miles from the 
town is Bawangaja* (‘52 yards’) hill, a place of considerable sanctity 
among the Jains. Its name is derived from the popular idea of the 
height of the gigantic fipre of the Jain teacher Gomateswara, cut in 
the fiice of the hill about three-quarters of the way up the slope. On 
the summit is a small temple constructed from the remains of an older 
building, which contains two inscriptions dated 1166 and 1459. Large 
numbers of Jain pilgrims wsit the place on the full moon of the month 
of Pausha Qanuary). At the foot of the hill stand some modem Jain 
temples, which are ,^amples of the degraded style of Hindu archi- 
tecture followed in so many modem structures. A State guest-house, 
a hospital, British post and telegraph offices, a jail, and a school are 
situat^ in the town. 

Barwa. Sag;ar. — Town in the District and tahsil of JhSnsi, United 
Provinces, situated in 25® 22’ N. and 78® 44^ E., on a branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6 , 355 * 
stands near a fine lake formed by damming the Barv^ an affluent 
of the BetwS. The lake is used for irrigation, and the embankment and 
channels are in the charge of the Public Works department North- 
west of it stands a castle said to have been built by Udit Singh, KijS 
of Orchba. The neighbourhood is rich in antiquarian remains datmg 
from the Chandel period or even earlier. Banva S^r contains a school 
with 75 pupils. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs, 700. Ginger and vegetables are largely grown in 
the nei^bourhood, and there is a flourishing local 

Basantia.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23® 8' N. and 89° *2' E., on the Bhairab, 
12 miles east of Jessore town. Population (1901), 1,4*0* « “s 
a considerable trade in sugar and rice. Being the nrarest pomt to 
Jessore to which boats of a large size can come, it may be ^ to serve 
as a port to that town ; there is also a large country traffic by road 

between Basantia and Jessore. , . . 

Basantpur.— Head-quarters of the Araria subdivision 0 
District, Bengal, situated in a6® 18' N. and 87® 33 E., on e ng an 
of the Panar river. Population (1901), 2,79** Basan^ur is 4 
west of AiSria village, which gives its name to tbe subdivision, an 
it contains the usual subdivisional offices; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 17 prisoners, 

■ Dr. Impey, JcmuA of Ihe Royal Atiatk Sociely, SonOoy Brauci, vol. xvm, 
p. 918. 
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Basarh.— Village in the H&jfpur sjbdivision ci Muzafikrpur District, 
Bengal, situated in 25“ 59' N. and 85“ S' E. Population (1901), 3,527. 
Basarh is identified with die capital of die ancient kingdom of Vaislll. 
In the sixth centoiy B.C. a confedeta(7 of the Lichchavis vas pre- 
dominant here, and vas able to {seseot the kingdom of Mi^adha fimh 
expandii^ on the nordi bank die Ganges. VaisiH was a great 
stronghold of Buddhism, and Gautama visited it diree times during his 
life. Here was held the second Buddhist council which had so great 
an effect in splitting up the Buddhi^ into the Northern and Southern 
sects. The town was visited by Fa Hiao and HiuenTsiang; the latta 
found k in ruins. The principal antiquarian feature of the place is 
a large bnck-coi«red mound, measuring 1,580 feet by 750 and tepre- 
sendng the remains of a vast fort or palace. In die neighbourhood 
is a huge stone pilar surmounted iiA die fig]^ of a lion. This 
monolith, though locally known as Bidm Singh’s lath, ^peats cleady 
to be one of the pillars nected I9 Asoka to mark the stages of the 
journey to NepU t^tch he undertook in order to vi^ some (ff the holy 
sites of Buddhism. It bears no ioso^D, but can be identified with 
one of the Asoka pillars mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang sit the site of 
ancient Vais 9 lL 

[ArchaeilofettlStoii^£ep9rts,yd.x^pp.i^i; 

AfchaatUgual Snrviyor, £en^Cin&,h 1901-2 and 1903-4.] 

Bmvapataa.— Deserted town in die C^nnagin toM of Shimoga 
District Mysore, ntuated in 14^ 12' N. and 75* 49' £., 16 miles from 
Channagiii town. It ties in a narrow valley enclosed by hills, and was 
the oii^ seat of the clueis wfao^ when Basav^tua was lak» 
by the Bijapur anny in the invasioo 1637, retired to Tarikere, 
and are commonly identified with die former place. It was the seat of 
govonroent for this port of the couid^ under BijSpur nil^ and under 
the Mughals afterwards. later it changed hands several time^ and was 
held by the Maiithls for seven years. Haidar Ah dismanded the fort 
m 1763, and the Maiithas under Parasurlm Bhao sacked the town 
In 1791. The fort was rq«ired in 1799, but the place never recovered 
its former prospeiity. Near the fmt was a mosque where B 3 ba Bodan 
lived before he settled on the mountain called ^ him. 

Bashahr,— One of the Simla Btill States, Punjab, lying betwe^i 
31® 6' and 32® 5' N. and 77® 32' and 79® 4' R, with an area of 3,820 
square mib. Peculation (1901), ^,582. Number of villages, 70. 
Between 1803 ‘‘"‘ 1 1^15 Baki^ was teld in subjection by the am- 
queiing Gurl^. On the overthrow of the Gudeha power in 1815, the 
British Government confirmed die Bija of BMhahr, by a satuid, in 
possesdon of all his temtories, subject to die paymait of a tribute of 
Rs. 22,500. In 1847 the tribute was reduced to Rs. 5,910, as com- 
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sliur Sinpli, who is a Kiijpiit, Iraring luck his descent for i ;o generations, 
succeeded in 1S50. 1 le is of weak intellect, and, since the death of his 
only son in tSpS, llie State has hcen ntanitged liy an official deputed by 
novernnient. The Kaja is rx'qiiired to furnisli troops in aid of tlie 
British (lovernniont in time of war, and labour for the construction of 
roads in the Hashahr territorj-. 'I'he revenue of the State is about 
Ks. 85,000, the chief sources fteing land and forests. ‘I'he forests arc 
leased to the British Oovenmicnt for Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

Basl.— Head-(juarter.s of the B.-isi /irAr/Zof the KaNia State, I’unjab, 
.•.itualed in 50® 55' N. and 76® 54' K. Bnpulation (1901), 4,641. The 
income of the mtinicipality. whrdly derived from octroi, was Rs. 2,604 
in 1905-4 ; and the expenditure was only Rs. 158. 'I'he town h.xs a 
vernacul.ir midtile -cliool and a disjtensar)’. 

Basi.-.Ile.id-fpiartcrs of the Am.iij'arh uhiiinn/, Patifda State, Bun- 
jah. .situated in 30® 42' X. and 76® 2S' K., 6 miles north of Sirhind, 
Bopidation (1901), 13,738. Known in .Mughal times .is lUsti ,Maltk 
I-inidar, the capital of the /tiiiima/ vfas estahlislied here, as Sirhind iusclf 
was held accursed by the Sikhs. It is a flourishing mart for agricultural 
produce, and has a considerable manufacture of rtittttn cloth. It is 
.said to export Rs. 1 0,000 worth of jicpper annually. The town is now- 
connected with the XorthAVestem Railway at Sirhind by a mono-rail 
tramway, 5 miles in length, which w.is opened in Fcbniary, 1907. The 
town has a vcrn.icular middle .schortl and a imlicc station. 

Bflsim District (or WYishim in M.ir.itht).— District in BerSr, lying 
between 19' 25' and :o® 2.S' X. and 76® 40' and 78® 14' K-, 'Wth .-in 
area of 2,949 square ntilcs. In 1905 District cc.ised to exist, its 
component tiifuks being divided between .-tkola and Vcotmfd. It w.is 
bounded on the north by .Akola and Amraotl Districts; on the cast 
by Wfm District: on the .south by the Penganga river and the 
Ilydcr.ib.'id Slate: and on the west by Uuld.ina District. 

The District is .situated in the U.ilagh.'tt of Bcrar, the table-land on 
the .south of the I’urna xalley. The B.isim fuM, the most westerly, 
consists of a rich table-land of the avemge height of pjjyjjgjj 

aliout 1,000 feel above sca-lcvcl, .sloping down to- aspects, 

wards the w-est and south to the fertile valley of the 
Penganga. The other two filM'S, Mangrill and Pusiid, arc mainly a 
succession of low hills covered with poor gnuss, the formation being 
trap. The .soil of the hollows liclwccn the hills is usually of the best 
qu.ilily, Manv of the hill pcak.s rise to a height of 2,000 feet, and 
along the ranges of the Pusad fa/ui stretch wide slopes of woodland, 
containing some leak. The scenery of the more hilly portions of the 
District is flne, especially in the rains .and the early part of the cold 
season, when the hills are .still covered with vegetation and the grass 
h.^s not been burnt yellow by the sun. 
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The priocipal river is the FeagangS, iridch, except in one comer of 
the taluk, forms the bonndary between the District and the 
Niz 9 m’s Dominions. Estoing the I^ct near W§kad on die vest, 
it hows in a soutlmster^ dirttticm as far as the south-easton cmnei 
of the Fusad Mtk. It then takes a sharp turn and fiovs in a north- 
west^ly direction, resuming its ori^ course, after another sudden 
bend, close to MshOr in die Nialm^ Dominions. The Pus is die 
]HindpaIaiueDt of the Feogan^m die District It rises near Badm 
town and flows in a south-easterly ditedon through the Pnsad Bkk, 
joining the Fengai^ at Sangam, after a course of 64 miles, TheE^ 
FOma runs from its source near^ due north until it reaches the sbpes 
of the BSlaghat, where it inclines eastward, entering Akola District 
near Mahia Chher insigniflcuit streams are the AiSn, Kflch, Add, 
and Chandrabhiiga, all tributaries of die Pengan^ 

The whole District, like the greats part of the Bsilghit, is covered 
with floivs of Deccan trap, which were empted at about the end of the 
Cretaceous times, the volcanic activity lasting, probably, dll the begin- 
niog of the Tertiary period The ti^ is covert on the Basimplatau 
and also in the valleys, with black loam. Iron ore is found in tte high 
lands, but probably not in wcukabie quantities. 

The commonest trees in cultivated lands are the kiul, the pipal, 
the mango, the tamarind, and die mki, forests will be nodced 
separately. The weed v^etation is M chiefly cbaracteristic of the 
Deccan, including many small Cou^esitae and LtgumMsae, 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog antdope, spotted deer, and 
chiiiim are fiuriy common; and the dog {Cyan dakka/mis), 
the jackal, the wol( and the hunting let^ {(^luulms Ji^his) are 
also found m the District 

The hot season is less severe than in die Piyanghat The highest 
and lowest readr^ of the thermom^ in May, July, and December, 
1901, a normal year, were ii4®and 84* 86* and 76", and 77® and 68®. 
lire climate is &iriy uniform, but sl^dy b^ber tempeiatoies axe 
erqierienced in the river valleya Hie iM season is intensely dry, and 
therefore healthy ; die iveather in die rains is usually cool and pleasant 
and the cold season is temperate and healthy. 

The rainiall, which is uniform thr<mghout the Distrid, exceeds the 
rainfall in the Fayanghit In 1901, a normal year, nearly 41 inches 
were registered. The Foigan^ sometimes rises, but no serious damage 
has ever been done by such floods; and the District has been fortonafo 
In escaping serious natural calamities odier than faminft. 

BSsim never existed as a separate pc^tkal entity, and its history is 
chiefly bound up with that ^ the Province of which it has always 
formed part. In the days the Mughal empire BSsim was 
head-quarters of a satkar, or revKiue disoict, which extended on 
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both sides of the PengangS, and the Ainl-Aiban makes mention of 
the Hatgars or Bargi Dhangars (* shepherd spearmen ') inhabiting the hil] 
north of the Pengang^ They were proud and refrac- 
tory, and possessed a force of i,ooo cavalry and 5,000 History, 

infantry. These highland chiefs otrned little more than nominal 
all^iance to the lowland rulers, whether Hindu or MusalmSn, and 
thus they continued until the establishment of British rule. In 1671 
the District was plundered by PratSp Rao, one of Sivaji’s generals. In 
179s, after the battle of Katdla, the pargana of Umarkhed, with other 
territory elsewhere, was ceded by the Niz 5 m to the PeshwS; and in 
j8i8 B 9 jt Bao PeshwS, after the rout cS Shvni, fled through Umarkhed 
before Sir John Doveton, whom he contrived to elude. In 1819 the 
Hatgar Naiks of the District broke the peace, and NaosajI Naik Muski 
gave battle to the Hyderabad Contingent troops under Major Pitman 
at Umarkhed. He was driven into his stronghold of Nowah, which 
was gallantly carried by assault, and the Naik was sent to Hyderabid, 
where he died. After the PeshwS's downM the Umarkhed pargana 
.was transferred by the East India Company to the NizSm. In 1858 
a gang of plundering Rohillas were pursued by a detachment of the 
HyderSbSd Contingent into the village of ChichambS, near Risod, 
where, behind walls, they resisted an assault by the fatigued troops, in 
which Captain Mackinnon was killed. 

On the Assignment, in 1853, when BerSr was divided into two 
Districts, Bisim was included in West Berar, and soon afterrrards 
became the head-quarters of a subdivision. In 1868 the subdivisional 
officer was made independent of the DeputyCommissioner at Akola, 
and in 1875 the subdivision was formed into a District under the charge 
of a Deputy-Commissioner. 

The temple of Antariksha FSrsvanitha at Sirpur, in the Bisim 
iahik, belonging to the Digambara Jain community, is the most 
interesting monument of the past m the District. An old tank at 
Bisim is known as the Padma Tlrtha, but the date of its construction 
cannot be ascertained. Pusad has two very fine Hemadpanti temples. 

The number of to>vns and villages in the District in 1901 \Tas 827. 
The population rose between 1867 and 1891, and then declined. The 
number at the four enumerations was as follows; p 
(1867) 276,646, (1881) 358,883, (rSpi) 398,181, 
and (i9or) 353,410. There has thus been a net increase of 76,764 
since 1867, The great decrease during the last decade was due to 
the scarcity of 1896-7, the famine of 1899-1900^ and mortality from 
epidemic disease. ITie District included the three tSkiks of Basim, 
Mangrul, and Pusad, named from the towns at which their head- 
quarters are situated. It contained three towns : Basim, Pusad, and 
Mangrul. 
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The following table gives particulars of area, towns and villages, and 
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stood fourth among the D^tricts of Bei& as r^ards the 
densi^ of its population (iso persons per square mile). More than 
93 per cent of the people are Hindus. The language usu^ly spoken 
is MarithI, but the Kusaln^ms use a corrupt dialect of UtdG, wMch is 
generally understood by all. 

In Basim, as in all other Districts of Ber&r, the Kunbls (110,000) are 
more numerous than any other caste; the Mahars (50,700) come 
second, the Musalm&ns (33,800) diird, and the BanjSris (21,400) 
fourth, being more numerous than to any other District in the Province, 
except Wdn. Dhangars number 14,600, Mahs 12,500, Brahmans only 
7,700, and Telis 7,60a The Hatgars, specially mentioned in the 
AkH’JOtbon as an important tribe in the sarkar of BSsim, now number 
only 577, and are, strangely enough, less numerous here than in any 
District In BetSr, except Amraos and Kllichpur. The Banjgias in the 
sarkar of Basim are mentioned in the Ain 4 -Akbari as being under the 
headship of a woman ; and it is known, from the change of surname 
among the local Naiks, who have their head-quarters at NarsI, in 
theParbhani District of the HyderSbad State, that the office has 
descended at least once in the female Ime. The fibres for castes, 
given above, clearly indicate the principal occupation of die people. 
The District is essentially an agricultural one, over 76 per cent, of 
its population living by the land. The percentage of the industrial 
population is 11. 

There is only one Christian mission, which is supported by the ■ 
American Episcopal Methodist body, and has its head-quarters at 
Basim. Of 229 Christians enumerated in the District in rgoi, 
212 were natives. 

The Bisim is a rich table-land, the trap flows being here 
covered with a layer of black cotton soil of rarying but nearly always 
Acriculture depth. This layer is deeper in the valley of 

the ItengangS than elsewhere, the conditions of this 
area being not dissimilar from those of the Payanghat. The surface of 
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the Mangrul taluk is more broken, but here too the soil is rich and 
of good quality, except on the hills. Pusad consists principally of 
a succession of low Amte hills, the soil of Avhich is often too poor to 
support anything but grass of an inferior quality ; but in the hollows 
between the hills, and in the FengangS valley, Avhich is, however, very 
narrow here, the soil is rich and fertile. Cultivation depends almost 
entirely upon the south-Avest monsoon. 

Almost the AA'hole area is held tyoiwari; ijarOtjS^r, waApalampai 
villages coA'er only 33 square miles. The principal statistics relating to 
the land in 1903-4 are g^ven beloAv, areas being in square miles ; — 
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The staple food-grain is great millet {jmar)^ the area under Avhich 
in 1903-4 AAus 822 square miles. Cotton, the most profitable crop, 
occupied 532 square miles, and the other important crops are Avheat 
and oilseeds, Avhich occupied 108 and 59 square miles. 

After the Assignment, when the people began to return to the land, 
the rich soil of the FSyanghat uns the first to be taken up, and the 
B3lSghSt remained comparatiA’ely neglected till later. In order to 
encourage cultivation in Basim District, it aaus considered desirable 
to lease entire villages on special terms to lessees who Atnuld be likely 
to repay themselves by importing sub-tenants, or, failing these, field 
labourers. Of these leased Adllages, forty-eight still remain. The 
measure undoubtedly gave an impetus to cultivation, but it may be 
doubted whether the Aviser course AA’ould not have been to airait 
patiently the extension, AA'hich was certain to come in time, of ryoiwdri 
cultivation. For the last fifteen years the extension of the cultivated 
area has been steady and continuous. In agricultural practice there 
has, hoAvever, been no marked improvement. On the contrary, the 
cultivator here, as elseAA'here in Berar, has abandoned the cultivation of 
the fine quality of cotton for which the Province was formerly famous, 
in favour of a coarser but more prolific A^anely. The ryots haAre not in 
the past availed themselves freely of the Loans Acts ; but the famine 
of 1899-1900 brought the advantages offered under these Acts into 
prominent notice, and loans AA’ere freely applied for and taken. During 
the prosperous years Avhich ensued there have naturally been fewer 
applications for loans, but the solvent and thrifty cultivator has doubt- 
less learnt that it is the Government, rather than the money-lender, AS’ho 
is his friend in need. 

The principal breed of cattle is the Umarda, or smaller Aranety of the 
Berari breed ; but the character of the cattle in the District has been 
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modified in the past b; an adinixtuie of die types found in the noidiem 
tiacts of die HydeitUd State, and more lately, since recent years of 
scarcity and fiunine, by the lmpoitati<m of cattle of the Nimiri, SholS- 
puri, and LabbSni breeds. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Dakbani breei 
'I'he local breeds of ponies, ^p, and goats ate inferior, and die 
^)reedors have neither the knowled^ nor die means necessary to their 
improvement. 

Only 6 square mites of the cultivated land were irrigated in 190^4, 
consistii^; almost entirely of garden crops, vat^ &om welia 
Of the forest land, 266 square miles are reserved for the production 
tunber and fuel, 19 square miles are mma land, and 436 square 
miles are grazing land. The forests produdng timber 
' are situated on the northern slopes of the Ballghit, 
in the Basim taluh^ on the hills nm'th of die Fils river betvreen die 
Mangrul and Pusad taluks^ on die bills forming the watershed between 
pQs and Fenganga rivers, and in the south-eastern comer of the 
Pusad in the loop the Fenganga. AH these forests contain teak, 
which varies in size and quality in different localities, the best being 
found in the Kinwat Reserve in dre loop of the Pengan^ Tiwas 
ialhetp^ts) is also common In this Reserve, but lar^ else- 
where. Ain {TminiAia Imentosdj, dhanra [An^ssui M'lr 
[Lafntneaia parviAotA^ and Ihamn {Grma HliaefoHd) are also 
common and useful trees. The following trees are common in both 
forest and cultivated land : haiul {Aatia arohia^}, ham- {Aaaia 
Imaphlm), «ahua {BoiHa MJ/hffaX ptlar {Baa glmeraia), ehinek 
or ititii {limarindus indica), and her {Zisypfua Jvjvba). The mango 
is culdvated, but does not grow wild in the forests ; bamboos are rue, 
and, where found, infaior. 

The iron ore found in the Pusad hills, which has already been 
mentioned, seems to be the only mineral product of the District, and 
it is very doubtful whether it is (ff eomomic value. 

There are no important.manu&ctuies. The principal industry is the 
preparation of cotton for the market. The District 
conSlSni. towtes mi i wtatjRssss, 

all worked by steam. 

The chief export is cotton, which is sent by road to Akola and thence 
by rail to Bombay. Some id the cotton from the south of the Pusad 
ialtih finds its way to the Hydeitb&i-Godavari Valley Railway. Oil- 
seeds and grain and poise are also exported. The principal imports 
are grain and pulse, sugar, salt, and mis, which come chiefly from 
Akols, haring been bought thithtt by rail Most of the internal trade 
is effected through the agency of the weekly markets at pargana mwns. 
Biriur has a cotton market The traders are chi^y Mirwaris and 
Koresfls. 
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There is no railiray in the District; but a project to connS^t^ 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway with Khandwa, by means of 
which will run through Basim and Akola, is under consideration, 

The total length of metalled roads is 62 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads no miles. All these, except 5 miles of the former and 27 of the 
latter which are maintained from Local funds, are in charge of the Public 
Works department. The principal road passing through the District is 
the Akola-Hingoll road, which passes, through MedsI and BSsim to\rn, 
and is the highway fit>m the latter place to the railway. The roads to 
Fusad and Umarkhed are metalled for a short distance only. 

As regards liability to famine, the District cannot be difierentiated 
from the rest of Beiar. The crops depend upon the south-west monsoon, 
the failure of which is not often so extensive as to Famine 
cause severe distress. In rSpd-y the District suffered 
from scarcity owing to a partial failure of the rainfall, and in tEgg-tgoo 
the famine which was fdt throughout Berar afflicted BSsim severely. 
The difficulty of coping with this calamity was increased by the 
immigration of large numbers from the Hyderabad State, where relief 
measures were less perfect than in BerSr. In May, 1900, when the 
distress rvas at its height, 103,215 persons were on relief works and 
36,350 in receipt of gratuitous relief 5 and it is calculated that 24,000 
cattle died. 

The three tSbihs, at the head-quarters of each of which there is 
a ta/istldar, have already been mentioned. The 
superior staff of the District consists of the usual 
officers. 


The arrangements for the administration of justice are described in 
the article on Akola District. Dacoities, cattle-thefts, and house- 
breakings fluctuate in numbers, as elsewhere, with the state of the 
season, but are somewhat more numerous than in the Payanghit, owing 
to the large number of BanjSrSs in the District. These, however, are 
gradually being weaned from their criminal propensities. Murders, 
which are not common, are usually due to personal motives. 

According to the Ainl-AUafi, the land revenue demand in the 
parganas composing Basim District was 6-8 lakhs, a sura which but 
slightly falls short of the land revenue demand in the same area in 
1903-4, which was 8 lakhs. The extent to which BSsim, in common 
mth the rest of BerSr, suffered from the wars, maladministration, 
and natural calamities of the latter part of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth centuries is illustrated 
by the striking fell in the land revenue demand, which in 1853, at the 
time of the Assignment, was returned by the Ni^m’s oflScers who 
had certainly no reason for understating it — at 2*4 lakhs. Considering 
tlie extension of cultivation, and the rise in the price of nroduce since 
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Akbar’s time, it Is evident that the i«sent assessment, though absolutely 
somewhat higher than Akbar’s, is rditiidy very much lighteR. 

Xbe first regular settlement of dre I&tiict alter the Assignment rvas 
made between 1872 and 1875, and a now eri^g ; but in ftose tracts 
it has already expired tb introductioD of the new rates, assessed 
in 1899, has been postponed, owing to fte extent to which the District 
sufei^ from ^ lamine of i899-x9oa Under die new assessment the 
maminum rate is Rs. i-is per acr^ tire minimum 7 hnnas, and the aver- 
age 12 annas 4 pies. Land irrigated firm streams is assessed at a special 
land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acr^ except in the Fusad where, 
for the purpose of encouraging tnigidon, it is assessed either as ' dry ’ 
land or as land irrig^ Iram wdk Land inigated from wells is 
assessed at the maximum rate lew ‘dry’ land in the village in which it 
is situated where the wells have been sunk before the odginal survey ; 
but land irrigated from wells sunk ^ that time is treated as 'dry' 
land. The avera^ inaease of the rates over the old amounts to 
32.3 pet cent tbrou^out the District t«t in areas in rriiich the increase 
is ^ter than 33 per cent the rates are to be gradually 

introduced. 

CoUecdons on aaount of land revalue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees :•> 
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B^m town is administered by a munidpality, and focal allaira in the 
rest of the District were under foe Kstrict board, with foe three IShii 
boards subordinate to it The »paiditure of foe District board in 
1903-4 was Rs. 65,000, of ifoicb Ra. 25,000 was laid out on public 
works and Rs. 10,000 on educatioa. principal sources of income 
were Frovindal rates, assessed taxes, and the Frovindal contifoutiott for 
primary education. 

Thu District had 20 police statxms, 4 outposts, and 3 loadfosts, 
and foe force under the Distrks Superintendent of police numbered 
413 of all ranks. The District jail at Bflsim was foe only jail, and 
contained in 1904 a daily average of 44 {nmates. 

B$sim stood fifth amoi^ the six Districts of Be^ in foe literacy 
of its piplatioD, of ifoom 3*1 per cent (6>o males and 0'2 females) 
were able to read and write in 1901. i^ucatimi is most advanced 
in the BSrim takk In 1903-4 tlra District contained 73 public, 
19 aided, and 30 unaided scho(^ with a total of 4,881 pupils, of 
whom 4 iofi 3 were in public schools and yo were gjrk Of the 
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74 primary schools, 69 ivere managed by the District board and 5 by 
the Basim municipality. The great majority of those under instruction 
were in primary classes, and no girls had advanced b^ond this stage. 
Of the male population of school-going age, 6 per cent were in 
the primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of the 
same age, 0*5 per cent In recent years the experiment of combinirtg 
elementary instruction in such handicrafts as cane-work and carpentry 
with the ordinary school course has been tried, but it is too soon to 
pronounce definitely on its success. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1903-4 was Bs. 34,100, of which Rs. 29,000 was contributed 
by local bodies and Rs. 2,565 rvas realized from fees. 

The District possessed one civil hospital and five dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 27 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 36,467, of whom 252 were in-patients, and 940 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 7,365, of which the greater part 
uws met from Provincial contributions. 

Vaccination has made satisfactory progress in the District In 1 903-4 
the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated was 33-7 per 1,000, 
the mean for the Province being 36.6. Vaccination is compulsory 
only in the munidpal town of Basim. 

On the reconstitution of the six Districts of BerSr in August 1905, 
Bssim ceased to exist as a separate District The tabiks of BSsim and 
Mangrfll were transferred to Akola and now form the BSsim subdivision 
of that District, and the ialuh of Pusad was transferred to WOn, now 
designated YeotmSl District 

BSsim Subdivision.— Subdivision of Akola District, BeiSr, con- 
sisting of the Basim and Mangrul taluks. 

Trserm Taluk,— Formerly the head-quarters taluk of Bfisim District, 
but since August, 1905, the southern taluk of Akola District Beiar, 
lying between rg® 52^ and 20° 25^ N. and 75° ®Bd 77 * 
an area of 1,046 square miles. The population fell &om i 77 ,*S® 
1891 to 153,320 in 1901, and its density, 147 persons per square mile, 
is less than in any other taluk except MangrOl. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,76,000, and for cesses Rs. 30,000, Tim 
taluk contains 324 villages and only one town, Basim (population, 13,^23)1 
the head-quartere of the tdluk and of the Basim subdivision. ITie 
northern part of the taluk lies in the B 9 .lfighSt o*' southern plateau of 
BerSr, but the southern portion lies in the valley of the Pengang^ 
which forms the southern boundary from PSrdi eastwards. The soi 
is fertile, especially in the Penganga valley. 

BSsim Tovvn (or WSshim),— Head-quarters of the BSsim tam, 
Akola District, BerSr, situated in 20* 7' N. and 77” xi' K, at a h^ht 
of 1,758 feet above sea-level; distant 52 miles sonth-south-^t from 
Akola on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
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with which it is connected by a good metalled road. Population 
(1901), 131823. Basim is said to Ik a very old town, and to have 
been founded by Wachh, a !Rishi, A legend tells of a king, Vasuki, 
afflicted with leprosy, who was cured by bathing in a pool outside the 
town, which he enlarged to a tank, known as Padma Tiirtha, sdll largely 
resorted to for bathing. It is also said to petrify articles exposed to 
its action. The deshmkhs of B&sim in the sev^teenth century 
received large grants of land and perquisites from the Mughal 
emperors, and &mily has always bew of some consideration 
in South Berar, After the Bbonsla ruler of NSgpur ceased to receive 
a share (40 per cent.) of the revenue, the Nizam stationed troops and 
establish^ a mint at BSsIm. The most striking buildings are tire 
temple and tank of Biliji, constructed rather more than a hundred 
years ago by Bhawini K 9 lu, a general of the Bhonslas. The muni- 
dpali^ was created in 1867. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,400 and Rs. 12,700. In 
1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 18,00^ principally from taxes, the expen- 
diture mainly devoted to education and conservancy, beii^ nearly the 
same. The town contains several Zoning factories and a cotton-press. 
It was the head-quarters of Bksim District till 1905, when that District 
ceased to exist as a separate admimstrative unit 

Ba^h^t Subdivision.— North-eastern subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, lying between 21® 31' and 
22^ 55' N. and 88° 33' and 89° 6' £., with an area of 1,922 square 
miles, of which 1,584 are included in the SimDARBANS. The northern 
part of the subdivision consists a fertile alluvial tract ; but to the 
south, whoe the delta is in a less advanced stage of growth, there is 
a network of tidal creeks trinding through numerous islands and 
morasses. The population in 1901 was 372,187, compared with 
347,138 in 1891, the density beii^ 194 persons per square mite. It 
contains three towns, BasIrhat (population, 17,001), its head-quart^ 
Baduria (12,921) and Taki (5,089}; and 920 villages. 

Baairhit Town,— Head-quartern of the subdivision of tiie same 
name in the District of the TVenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 
22° 40' N. and 88° 51' E., on the right bank of the Jamuna river. 
Population (1901), 17,001. Ba&hlt was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,000, In i903'4 the income was Rs. 6,600, 
mmnlyfrom a tax on persons; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,30a 
Basirhit contains the usual public offlces ; the su]>jail has accommoda- 
tion for 12 prisoners. fias&hSt is connected with Barlsat, a station 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, by a metalled road 26 miles in 
length, along which a light railway with eight stations has recently 
beem laid. 
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Basmat TSluk.— Eastern idluk of Farbhani District, Hyderabad 
State, mth an area of 6io square miles. Including the popula- 

tion in 1901 was 79,569, compared with 117,344 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to the famine of 1900. The tahth contains one town, 
Basmat (population, 8,445), ^he head-quarters; and 215 villages, of 
which 21 are ja^r. The land revenue in 1901 w'as 3*2 lakhs. The 
country is composed mainly of black cotton soil 

Basmat Town. — Head-quarters of the fd/ud of the same name in 
Farbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 20' N. and 77° 10^ E. 
Population (1901), 8,445. Besides the faM/ and police inspector’s 
offices, it contains three schools and a post office. Basmat is a busy 
centre of the grain trade. 

Basoda (Nawab-BSsoda, Haidargarh-Basoda). — A mediatized chief- 
ship in Central India, under the Bhopil Agency, situated on the MalwS 
plateau, with an area of about 40 square miles, and a population (1901) 
of 4,987. The town from which the State takes its name was founded 
by Raja. Bir Singh Deo of OrchhS in the seventeenth century. It is 
often styled Muhammadgarh-Basoda and Haidargarh-Basoda, to dis- 
tinguish it from the place of the same name in Gwalior State, but is 
generally called Nawab-BSsoda. The State is bounded on the west by 
the Sironj district of Tonk State, and a portion of Gwalior ; on the 
north by the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, and the States 
of FathSr^ Korwai, and Muhammadgarh ; on the east by Saugor District 
and Bhop 9 l; and on the south by Bhopal. 

The Nawabs of Basoda belong to the Korwai family founded by 
Muhammad Drier Khan, an Afghan of the Barakzai Ffroz Khel, in the 
eighteenth century. On his death the State was divided between his 
trvo sons, Korwai falling to the elder. The younger, Ahsan-ullah Khan, 
settled at first at Rakha and Bahldurgarh, now Isagarh in the Gwalior 
State, but being hard pressed by the Marathis, moved his capital to 
Basoda in 1753. In 1817 the State fell into the hands of Sindhia, but 
was restored in 1822 on the mediation of the British authorities. The 
chief, though nominally subordinate to Sindhia, pays him no tribute, 
and in his relations with that Darbar receives the countenance and 
support of the Political Agent, who since 1822 has exercised Ae 
same general authority in this chiefship as in the guaranteed chiefships 
subject to his control. 

Ahsan-ullah died in 1786, having alienated part of his possessions to 
form the State of Muhammadgarh. He was followed by Nawab BakS- 
ullah Khan and Asad Ali KhSn, the last being at one time minister 
of the Bhopal State, from which he was, however, removed for intriguing 
with the pretender Dastgfr. The present chief is Haidar Ah Khan, 
who succeeded in 1897, and bears the title of Nawab. The State con- 
tains twenty-three villages, and is fertile and produces good crops 
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About 10 square miles, or 25 per cent, of the total area, are cultivated, 
126 acres being irrigated. The chief exercises the criminal powers 
of e hrst-class magistrate, ail hdnous crimes being dealt with by the 
Political Agent The normal revenue of the State is 2 s. 19,000, of 
which Bs. 16,000 is derived horn land. The inddence of the land 
revenue demand is Ks. per acre of cultivated area. Basoda, 
the chief town, is situated in 33® 51' N. and 77® 56' E. Population 
(1901), 1,85a It contains a British post office a jail, a school, and a 
dispensary. 

^srfir (the Barcelore or Barkalur of early geographers).— Village in 
the Coondapoor toM of South Kanaia District, Madras, situated in 
13“ 38' N. and 74* 45' E., 4* miles east of Coondapoor. It was once 
a large walled town \rith a f(Rt and a temple, and carried on an 
important trade with Malabar and ^e Persian Gulf ; but its decline set 
in after the establidiment of the Portuguese at Coondapoor in -the 
eighteendi century, and it is now an insignificant place. The ruins of 
Sir Thomas Munro’s courthouse are still pointed out As Major Munro 
he was the first Collector of the District. Population (1901), 1,757. 

Bassein District.— District of the Irrawaddy Division, Lower 
Burma, lying between 15® 50' and 17® 30' N. and 94® 1 1' and 95® a8' E., 
with an area of 4,127 square miles. It forms an irregular wedge-shaped 
strip of coast land and delta country, narrowing from north to south, in 
the extreme south-west comer of &e Province. It is bounded on the 
north by Henzada and Sandoway Districts; on the east by Marubin 
and Myanngmya; and on the south and west by the Bay of Bengal, 
which curves round its southern and western edges at the dbow 
formed by Pagoda Point The I^trict is divided into unequal parts 
by the Aiakan Yoma, which enters Bassein at its 
north-western comer, and runs down its western side 
at no great distance from the sea. The main portion 
lies to the east of this range, o^nsisting of a fiat alluvial plain, the 
northern end of which is rich rice land. Farther south, between the 
Ngawun and DagS rivers, it is flooded and poor. To the east of 
the DagI and southwards towards Bassein town the land is slightly 
higher and more fertile. To the west of the Ngawun, as &r as the 
bifurcation of the DagS, the land is flooded and generally uncultivable. 
Below that point it is higher and of fair quality, while south of the town 
of Bassein it is typically deltaic, intersect^ by innumerable tidal creeks, 
mushy, and covered with mangrove jun^e, with some stretches of rice 
land here and there. In the south the coast-line consists for the most 
part of a gently shelving sandy beach, backed by swampy forest land ; 
in the west beyond Pagoda Point, where the bills enter tiie sea abruptly, 
the coast is rocky and difficult of approach. With the exception of the 
Arakan Yoma, which here is comparatively low, there is no high land 
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in the District. The whole face of the country is intersected by r Mnl 
channels, but they are for the most part unimportant waterways. The 
principal river is the Ngawun (or Bassein), which, leaving the Irrawaddy 
a short distance above Henzada, pursues a course almost due south 
through the whole length of the District, till it falls into the sea at 
Hainggyi. Its chief tributaries are the Daga, joining it about 14 miles 
north of Bassein, and the Fanmawadi, whose waters fall into it some 
28 miles south of that town. The Bassein river has two mouths, but 
the eastern branch is silted up with sand and is useless for navigation. 
The western or main branch, on the other hand, is easily navigable by 
ocean-going vessels of a draught up to 27 feet, and is the main waterway 
to the town of Bassein. 

Numerous stretches of water are found in the District ; but the one 
real lake, called the Inye, has a circumference of 7 miles, and averages 
15 feet in depth in the dry season. It is situate'd in the Kyonpyaw 
township, about 4 miles from Kyonpyaw in the north-east of the District. 
Islands are plentiful in the lower reaches of the Bassein river ; but the 
only two deserving of special mention are Hainggyi or Negrais, near 
Pagoda Point, where the first British trading settlement in Burma was 
started, and Diamond Island, called by tbe Burmans Thamihla 
(‘beautiful daughter’), a low wooded islet about a square mile in area 
at the very mouth of the river. 

The soil of a portion of the northern part consists of the usual 
agglomeration of clay and silt deposit common to alluvial rice-growing 
plains. North of Bassein town and east of Ngaputaw considerable 
beds of laterite are met with, covered in places with sandy deposits. 
On the west coast a remarkable patch of calcareous sandstone occurs. 
The Nummulitic or eocene group of rocks is well developed ; in the 
Yoma and in the south these have been termed the Negrais beds. 
Subordinate to the sandstone an irregular bed of conglomerate occurs, 
which is, however, marked only near Ywatpa, where there is a so-called 
mud volcano. This is really only a small vent discharging marsh-gas, 
connected geologically, no doubq with the mud volcanoes of Arakan. . 
In the south, at Tonbo and Kyaukthinbaw, limestone of the very best 
quali^ is found. The supply is practically inexhaustible, the locality 
is convenient for working, and in consequence this area has been largely 
drawn on by the railway for ballasting the lately completed line from 
Bangoon to Bassein. Soapstone in small quantities is found in the 
Arakan Yoma, chiefly on the western slopes. 

The botany of Bassein is similar to that of Hanthawaddy District. 
Large areas of mangrove swamp are found near the rivers, and inland 
are evergreen tropical forests. Palms of various kinds are common. 
The main varieties of timber trees-are enumerated under the heading 
of Forests. 
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Tigers are scarce; but elephants, mibar^ bison, leopards, and bears 
are fairly common in the ffestem tracts towards the Yoma. ‘Hie 
rhinoceros is nearly extinct, being rodiles^ bunted for its blood, which 
is accounted a valuable curative medium by the Buimans, amoi^ whom 
it sells for its weight in silver. In the less-developed parts the smaller 
kinds of deer and also wild hog were plentiful, but are being rajndly 
exterminated with nets. Crocodiles are found in most of the tidal 
creeks* and there m rich turtle-beds to die south near the coast 

The climate b rather relaxing, thou^the heat in summer is tempered 
to some extent by the strong searbreezes whidi spring up in the after- 
noon. The mean of the maximum tem|«ratures in the hotter months 
is generally about 95°, that of the minbnum temperatures about 

The rainfall is heavy, though, owing to the shelter afTorded by the 
Arakan Yoma, it is not to be compared in volume with what the adjoin- 
ing District of Sand^y receives. The annual average at the Di^t 
head-quarters for the ten years ending 2904 has been 1x3 inches, while 
at the other recording stations it is highest at Ngaputaw in the south 
(229 inches), and lowest at Kyonpyav in die north-east (B8 inches). 

The great cyclone of May 6, 290a, vdach affected the whole Burma 
coast, did some damage in the south and west of the District. Part of 
the central tract is inundated annually, but serious floods are not 
known. 

Little is known of the early history of the District. Its Burmese 
name is Patbein, though how ^ vdimi dxu was corrupted into Bassein 
Htototy. ^ ^ ^ Talaing histories the thirty- 

two cities of Bassein arc mentioned in a.d. 625 as 
forming part of the newly established kingdom of Pegu. For many 
centimes after this Bassein was the scene of constant struggles between 
the Talaings and the Burmans. The port of Bassein has from early 
days been a trading centre of some importance. In i68y, after two 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a footing on the Irrawaddy delta, the 
East India Company occupied N^ae, an island now known as 
’ Hainggyi, at the mouth of the Bassein river, and a trading settlement 
'tm esto.Uishsd thsie. In i*) 5) ft* Comproy dfc/lsaiffid tiom Alaung- 
payS, the king of Ava, who two years prewously had seized Bassan from 
the Peguans, die permanent cession of Hegrais and of a piece of at 
Basscuii in return for aid pronused i^^inst the enemies of the Burmans. 
On October 5, 2y59, however, nearly all the Europeans in the settle- 
ment were treadierously murdered Iqf die Burmese officials, cm suspir’ on 
of having helped the Talaings (or Peguans) against AlaungpayL The 
brick walls of the factory are still standing. Negotiations in 1802-2 to 
regain Negrais were fruitless j and die British envoy was treated with 
characteristic insolence, the king of Ava, BodawpayS, being then at the 
summit of his power. But in 1824, during the first Burmese War, 
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Bassein was taken and held as a pledge by the British till the evacuation 
of Pegu in accordance mth the terms of the Treaty of Yandabo. During 
the second Burmese War, in 1852, the tarn was stormed by the British 
troops, and finally occupied. Shortly after the annexation it a'as pro- 
posed to move the District head-quarters from Bassein to what was 
thought a more suitable site nearer the mouth of the Bassein river j but 
the begin nin gs of the new dnl station, which was to have been called 
Dalhousie, were UTecked by a cyclone in 1856-7, and the scheme was 
abandoned. Since 1854, when organized crime was checked by Major 
Fytche, the District has been quiet, except during the Bogale rebellion, 
which broke out simultaneously with the guerrilla war in Upper Burma 
(1806); The District as. at present constituted has, so far as its external 
boundaries are concerned, been in existence since 1893, when a portion 
of its area was added to the newly created District of Myaungmya. 

The most important shrines are the Shwemoktaw, the Mahabawdi, 
the Tagaung, and the Shwezigon pagodas in the town of Bassein 
itself : the Sbinthedat pagoda at Kanni ; the Dipayon pagoda at 
Mezali ; the Hmawdin pagoda on a sea-girt eminence at the southern- 
most extremity of the District 

The population at the last four enumerations u’as as follows: 

(r872) 202,428, (1881) 268,169, (1891) 32 o» 973 . and Population. 

(1901) 391,427. The principal statistics of area 

and population in 1901 are sho\rn in the following table: — 


Township, 

Area in sqnare 
milee. 

Number of 

Fopulation. 

u 

0^ 

§1 

■S* 

Percentage of 
variation in 
popnlntion be- 
tween 1891 
and X901. 

Number of 
persona able to 
read and 
write. 

4 

1 

i 

jg 

? 

Bassein . 

6«3 

I 

518 

104,647 

186 

+ 11 

26,262 

Thabaung 

1,118 

• •• 

440 

47,80a 

43 

+ *3 

12,400 

Ngaputaw 

»j439 


*44 

37,ia6 

36 

+ »5 

9 i 444 

Ngatbainggyanng . 

345 

X 

387 

64,891 

188 

+ 15 

20,205 

Kvonpjraw . 

ags 

• •a 

4S6 

70,010 

340 

+ 40 

15,46* 

Kyaunggon . 

370 

... 

56a 

66,951 

181 

+ 39 

14,671 

District total 

4 .H 7 

3 

2,617 

39 M *7 

95 

+ 23 

98,444 


The growth of population has been rapid, amounting to 45 per cent, 
since 1872 ; but it is likely to be less marked in future, as the District 
is said to have fewer attractions for immigrants than the adjoining 
delta areas. Except in the Thabaung and Ngaputaw townships, where 
there are hilly tracts, the density is high. There are only two towns of 
over 5,000 inhabitants : Bassein, the head-quarters of the District, and 
Ngathainggyaung. The population is chiefly Buddhist (348,100, or 
89 per cent.). Christians come next with 22,400; Hindus number 
iz,6oo, and Musalmans 6,400. 
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Burmese is spoken by 287,300 persons and Karen by 84,100, a 6giire 
which indicates that nearly all the Karens use their own vernacular. 
Though Talaings are numerous, the Talaing language appears to be 
hardly spoken at all in Bassein, while in the neighbouring District of 
Myaungmya it is still the speech of one Talaing out of four. 

Burmans numbered 27t,8oo in tgor; Karens, 85,300 (mostly Pwos); 
Arakanese, 6,300 ; Takings, 4,700. There are 1,200 Chinese, only 280 
of whom are femalea More than half the Musalmans and nearly two- 
thirds of the Hindus live in Bassein town. The agricultural popuktion 
in tgoi was returned at 259,200, or 66 per cent of the total. 

The kige Christian popuktion (more numerous than in any District 
of the Province except Toungoo) is chiefly due to the Karen converts of 
the American Baptist Mission, of whom 13,890 returned themselves as 
Baptists m igoi, and who also probably formed a krge propordon of 
the 5,409 Christians who returned no denomination. Koman Catholics 
and Anglicans (principally natives) number more than i,aoo each. The 
total of native Christians was 22,000. The American Baptist Mission 
works among both the Karens and the Butmans. The Roman Catholics 
have three mission stations in the District. 

The conditions of agriculture ate generally uniform. The richest land 
lies to the north and north-east. In the north the soil is composed of 

Aaricolture. '<»roi protected irom inunda- 

tion by an extensive system of Government embank- 
ments, while in the north-east the land consists of new clearings of rich 
keejungle. The southern portion of the tract north of the DagS is 
liable to floods caused by the back-wash from the Ngawun. South of 
the DagS the land is slightly higher and consequently of poorer quality, 
but it falls rapidly south of the town of Bassein. The Ngaputaw town- 
ship, except for some high ground in the Thongws circle, is flat and 
marshy, the soil is thin, and the surface of the land is intersected by 
tidal creeks. On the west bank of the Ngawun the lower levels ate as 
a rule flooded, owing to the embankment on the east bank of that 
stream; and the ground gradually rises from the rivet to the hills, where 
cultivation is found only in minute patches on the gentler slopes, or in 
the valleys between the hill ranges. About 37 miles of the Ngawun 
embanknient lie ivithin the limits of the District. This work, with its 
contin^tion northward in Henzada, forms a raised embankment 152 
miles in length, protecting from mundation about 1,600 square miles 
of country. , 

The methods of cultivation exhibit little variety in the different tracts. 
Ploughing is perfbrmed with a rough wooden plough, consisting of 
a transverse bar from 7 to 8 feet long, with seven, eight. Or nine pointed 
wooden teeth fixed in it. This is drawn in every direction across the 
field, mote or less frequently according to the quality of the sofl. The 
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rice is then ordinarily transplanted from the nurseries in which it has 
been raised. In the Ngaputaw township, however, the grain is generally 
sown broadcast, the soil here being poorer, and the cost of labour high. 
In the flooded portions of the District transplanting is not possible till 
October, and the success of the crop then altogether depends on the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the later rains. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles : — 


Township. 

Total area. 

Cuhirated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests, 

Bassein . . 

5^3 

*44 



Thabaung . 

i,ii8 

81 

x-3 


Ngaputaw . 

>.439 

107 



Ngathainffiyanng 

345 

136 

0-3 


Kyonpyaw , , 

392 

171 

0-3 


Kyaunggon 

370 

120 

0*1 


Total 

4.>»7 

859 

a 

284 


In the same year 802 square miles were under rice iikauhl^i). Mayin, 
or hot-season rice, is grown, but only to a small extent. Garden culti- 
vation covered 41 square miles, of which the plantain groves of the 
Kyonpyaw to^vnship on the banks of the Daga constitute about a third. 
The dani palm is cultivated in the Ngaputaw and Bassein townships on 
2,100 acres, and tobacco on 2,700 acres in the Ngathainggyaung town- 
ship in the north of the District. The size of the average agricultural 
holding is about 18 acres. 

No efibrts are made by the husbandmen to improve the quality of 
the crop by selection of seed, or to increase the out-turn by artificial 
manuring, though some years ago the properties of basic slag as a 
fertilizer \Vere tested. Nor is any improvement likely to occur so long 
as the Bassein milling firms refuse to give higher rates for better-class 
paddy. Experiments in the cultivation of tobacco have not found 
favour with the local agriculturists. Agricultural advances, generally 
for purchase of cattle or seed-grain, are eagerly taken up, especially in 
the Bassein subdivision, where cattle-disease is particularly rife. The 
yearly loss of cattle is enormous, and more stringent measures to eradi- 
cate disease are required. The total amount advanced in 1903-4 was 

Rs. 15,140- 

The cattle of Bassein are of the common breeds of the country, and, 
except in the Ngathainggyaung subdivision, are only of ordinary quality. 
In the north, hoivever, where the grazmg facilities are good, the 
live-stock, and especially the bullocks, are above the average. Scarcely 
any Indian cattle are kept, except in Bassein and Ngathainggyaung 
towns. As is usually the case in the delta Districts, where land com- 
munications flfe not good, ponies are scarce and the local breed is of 
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poor quality. Beasts imported from Prome and other breeding centres 
command hi gh prices. Goats are few in number. 

The grazing is ample, and no difficulties are encountered in feeding 
stock. The grazing-grounds are, however, largely devoid of shade, and 
this fact and the badness of the water-supply in the hot season are the 
principal causes of disease. The total area of grazing-ground actually 
reserved is 104,852 acres, and the total number of catde in r903-:4 was 
153,700, showing about three-fourths of an acre per head of stock. 

Numerous fresh-water fisheries aist, a full account of which will be 
found in a report by Major Maxwell, published in r904. They lie for 
the most part m the north-east of the District. The 
lieiieB,&c. important fishery is the Inye Lake in the 
Kyonpyaw township, the lease d which fetches about Bs. 28,000 
annually. Of turtles, both die lo^erhead and the green variety are 
plentiful along the southern coast The most valuable bank is that at 
Diamond Island, from which Major Maxwell estimates an out-turn ^ 
one and three-quarter millions of turtles' eggs annually, valued at more 
than a quarter of a lakh. The District fishery revenue amounted to 
2<9 lakhs in 1903-4. 

The forests present two types. The first is found along both slopes 
of the Yoma, and is evergreen, interspersed with patches of bamboo. 
On the western slope it has been greatly overworked m the past, and 
steps are bang taken to 'reserve ’ large portions. This tract contains 
pyingadc, pyinma, and about thirty other kinds of timber, and provides 
large quantities of canes and bamboos used in the fisheries all over the 
delta and for building. The second type of forest is marshy and tidal, 
and contains various species of mangrove^ kanazff, and o&er inferior 
woods, used mainly for fuel. Owing to unrestrained clearing of forest 
in the north-east, fuel will probably scarce before long in that quarter. 
The area of protected and ' reserved ' forests is 208 square miles, and 
that of unprotected but ' reserved * forests 76 square miles. The forest 
receipts in 1903-4 amounted to a lakh. 

The only minerals are pottery clay, laterite^ limestone, and sandstone, 
and they are of little commercial importance. The requirements of the 
newly constructed railway have brou^t about a temporary development 
of the limestone and sandstone industry; but, this demand satisfied, 
the further working of diese mineral resources is likdy to stop. Laterite 
is worked in a spasmodic fashion to meet the requirements of the 
Public Works dq>axtment or the Bassein munidpality, and pottery day 
is collected by the pot-makers of Sinobo and Kwinlya; but there is no 
systematic working of minerals. 

A little gold and silver work is done in Bassein, but it is ordinarily 
of poor quality. The best-known hand mdustries are pot-making and 
the manufacture of umbrellas. Glazed pottery is made principally at 
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Sinobo near Bassein, and at Kwinlya below Ngathainggyaung. The 
Bassein umbrella is made of paper or pith, and is generally decorated with 
elaborate hand-painted floral designs. The country 
salt, known as ^nsa, is used laigdy in flie making 
of ngapi, pressed fish or salted fish paste, which is 
extensively manu&ctured in the District. From 30 to 40 parts of salt 
are mixed with 100 parts of fish to make this. A full description of 
the methods of manufacture is given in the fishery report referred to 
above, which enumerates eighteen kinds of all made in different 
ways and all bearing different names. It is customary in some cases 
for the bark of the ondonAxet {^Tetrmthera laurifelia) to be pounded 
up and mixed with the ngapi, its object being to prevent decrease of 
weight through shrinkage. 

The principal factories of Bassein are the rice-mills, of which there 
are eight; five owned by British firms and three by German. Another, 
managed by a foreign firm, is in process of construction, and a few 
minor concerns ate the property of residents of Bassein. The rice 
turned out is of the kind known as ‘cargo rice,’ L e. one-fifth of the 
husk is left on the milled product. 

Saw-mills are the only other factories of importance, the most im- 
portant being one owned by the Sgaw-Katen. Baptist Misaon. The 
number of logs sawn in it in 1901 was 4>5'^i the completion of the 
railway. and the consequent demand for sleepers has considerably 
increased the output since then. Pyingaio is the prindpal timber 
dpalr with in the mills. Salt is obtained in the Ngaputaw township by 
concentration under solar heat; and then by boiling. 

The maritime export trade of Bassein is practically confined to rice, 
which is grown in the District and milled in the town into 'cargo nee 
prior to export to Europe. In 1903-4 the exports of rice were 152,000 
tons, valued at 104 lakhs. The total imports by sea in the same year 
were valued at only Rs. i,35i‘>oo. Owing to the absence in most of 
the mills of plant for the production of ‘white rice;’ the exerts to 
India are inagnificant Ordinarily the most important oversea imports 
are salt, coal, and coco-nuts, sidt comes mainly from Europe, coal 
from Calcutta, and coco-nuts from Madras or the Straits. A brisk trade 
in general merchandise is carried on by river steamers with Rangoon 
and other delta towns. The imports are piecegoods, hardware, and 
the like; and the exports are t^pi and other local products. The 
bulk of the petty trade is still in the hands of the Burmans, but natives 
of India and Chinamen also do a latge and growii^ business. 

The Bassein-Henada-Letpadan railway, opened to traffic in 1903, 
passes through the District for 66 miles and taps the centre of it The 
principal stations are DagS, Athok, Y^, and Zayathla. The railway 
is already very popular with passengers, though it has so fiff at racted 

voi» vn. I 
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little goods traffici and all the paddy still comes by river to be miiityj 
at Bassdn. 

In the soudi of the District, where communication is almost enrirdy 
by water, die roads are chiedy in the immediate neighbourhood k 
^sein town. The total length of metalled roads outside the town is 
43 miles, 15I of which are kept up from Provincial and 36]^ from Dis- 
trict cess or other Local funt^. 71 m total length of unmetalled roads 
is 53 miles, 34 being maintained &om Provincial and 29 from Local 
funds. The principal roads are: die Bassein-Shwemyindin road, the 
Bassem-Henzada road, and the Bassein-Shanywa road. In the Nga* 
thainggyaung subdivision the main highways are from Ngathain^aung 
to Ataung (via Kyonpyaw), from Y^i to Inma (via Athokl, and from 
Inma to Kyonpyaw. In the noidi die embankments constructed by 
Government about thirty years ago to prevent the flooding of low-lying 
areas afford a convenient means of communication during the rains. 
The Ngawun and Dag 3 rivers are navigable pracdcally throughout the 
District No sea-going lines of passenger steamers call at the port of 
Bassein j but the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company runs steamers from 
Bassein three times a week to Rangoon via Myaungmya, Wakema, and 
Ma-ubin, and to Kyonpyaw, daily to Myaungmya, and twice a week to 
Ngathainggyaung, and in the tains onwards to Henzada. Tlie south is 
served by private launches. The District east of the Yoma contains 
scarcely a single village of any size iriiich is not supplied with some 
form of steamer service. Native boats, large and small, ply on ell the 
inland waters, and numerous femes are maintained. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, ivith head-quarters at 
Bassein and Ng^tliair^yaung, Each subdivision has three townships. 

Bassein subdivision comprises the Bassein, Tha- 
BAUNG, and Ngaputaw townships ; and the Ngathaing- 
gyaimg subdivision comprises the Ncathainggyaumg, Kyonpyaw, and 
Kyaunggon townships. Bassein is the head-quarters of the Bassein- 
Myaungmya Forest division, under a Deputy-Conservator of forests ; 
and the Port Officer, Bassein, is collector of customs. 

The District Judge exercises jurisdiction also over Henzada District, 
and the Bas^ Small Cause Court judge is at the same time the judge 
of the Bassein township court. Two other judges relieve the township 
officers of the Ngathainggyaung, Kyaunggon, and Kyonpyaw townships 
of all civil work and have Small Cause Court jurisdiction locally; 
but in the remaining two townships die township officers are judges in 
their respective courts. 

Criminal justice is administered in the usual way by the executive 
office, Distnct, subdirision^ and township. In addition, a special 
magistrate has recently been appointed to exercise criminal juris- 
diction within the limits of the Ngathainggyaung and Bassein sub- 
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divisions. Sessions cases are tried by the Divisional Judge, Bassein 
Division. 

Criminal work is heavy. Cattle-thefls are frequent, as also are 
robberies. Deterrent sentences have somewhat reduced the criminal 
use of the knife, but it is still unfortunately common. They have also 
had the effect of causing bullies to substitute for knives dubs, which 
in practice are nearly as dangerous. Gambling, with its lamentable 
predisposition to crime, is very prevalent in all parts of the District ; 
and drunkenness cannot be callol rar^ although strenuous endeavours 
have been made in the past to reduce the facilities for drinking. 

During the first two years (1853-3) of the British occupation, the 
Burmese tax on cattle was continued by the new rulers, and an impost 
of Rs. 10 was levied on every pair of buffaloes or bullocks used for 
ploughing; but no land tax was then demanded of the people. In 
1854 surveyors were brought down from Arakan, the different cirdes 
were measured and a scale of revalue rates was fixed, though it is not 
precisdy known on what prindples they were calculated. These rates 
were systematically and methodically revised in 1861, ciop.cuttings 
being made and local prices considered. A summary enhancement of 
25 per cent, was made in 1879 ; but during this and the following years 
a detailed cadastral survey was undertaken, and regular settlement 
operations at once followed (1879-83) over the whole District, except 
the Ngaputaw townslup, the maximum rate per acre sanctioned being 
Rs. 3-4-0, and the minimum ts annas. Portions of the Ngathaing- 
gyaung and Kyonpyaw townships were dealt with in 1883-4 and 1884-5, 
and the Ngaputaw township was r^larly settled during the season 
1901-2. The settlement of 1879-83 was revised between the years 
1897-9, the result being an enhancement in the Bassein subdivision of 
30 per cent and in the Ngathainggyaung subdivision of 48 per cent 
The m axim u m rate on rice land now in force is Rs. 4 and the minimum 
12 annas, the average bmng Rs. 2-4-a 'llie maximum on mixed 
gardens is Rs. 3 per acre and the minimum Rs. 3-8-0, the average 
being Rs. 2-12-0. Betel-vines are taxed at Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per acre, 
data pirns at Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, and miscellaneous cultivation at rates 
varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. 

The tax on salt is Rs. 2-3-6 per 100 viss (365 lb.) turned out The 
system of raising the salt revalue by a tax on output was introduced in 
1902 as an experiment, the arrangement previously in force having 
been to tax the cauldrons employed in boiling. After a brief strike the 
salt-makers acquiesced in this method of assessment. For the realisa- 
tion of the tax a staff of two inspretors and two assistant inspectms is 
emplt^ed. 

The land revenue was 12-8 lakhs in 1900-1 and 13*8 lakhs in I 903 ~ 4 * 
Comparative figures cannot be given for earlier years, owing to the 
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modifications that have taken place during the interval in the District 
boundaries, but it may be pointed out that the land revenue raised 
fiom an area larger than the present District tvas lakhs in 1886. 
The total revenue from all sources was jS'p lakhs in rgoo-i and 29-3 
lakhs in t903-4. 

The District cess fund, administered by the Deputy-Commissioner 
for the provision of roads, &c., is maintsined by a 10 per cent, levy on 
the land revenue. Its income in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,65,000, and the 
chief item of expenditure was Rs. 52,000 on publie works. Rassein 
and NGATHAiNGGVAtJNG with Daunggyi are the only municipalities. 

South of Cape Negrais, in 15° 42' N. and 94° ij' R, is the Alguada 
reef, on which a lighthouse was built in 1865. The structure is of 
granite, stands r44 feet high, and till 2902 exhibited a first-class 
catadioptrlc light visible at 20 miles. In 1902 a new light of 97,000 
candle-power, visible 18 miles, was substituted for the old one. 

The police ate under a Superintendent, assisted by three Assistant 
Superintendents, in charge of the Ngathainggyaung and Bassmn sub- 
divisions and the town of Rassein respectively. The force consists of 
3 inspectors, 2 chief head constables, 9 head constables, and 369 
sergeants and constables, distributed in 20 police stations and outposts. 
The military police, who belong to the Toungoo battalion, number 199, 
and are posted as follows : 90 at Rassein, 34 at Ngathainggyaung, and 
the remainder at outlying township head-quarters. 

The Central jail at Rassein has accommodation for 1,271 prisoners, 
and bad an average daily population in 2903 of 730. The principal 
industry is mat-making, and the mats are taken as fast as they can be 
turned out for the shipping which visits Rassein. Furniture is also 
manufactured and is sold locally. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 tvas 41 in the case of 
males and 7-5 in the case of females, or 25 for both sexes together. 
The number of pupils at school has increased from 8,630 in i88o-t to 
It, 019 in 1890-1, and to 11,531 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
District contained 19 seconds^, aig primary, 6 special, and 230 
elementary (private) schools, with 8,908 rnale and 2,623 female pupils. 
The principal educational institution is the Rassein municipal high 
school, in which instruction is given up to the ninth standard. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 68,600, of which 
municipalities contributed Rs. 16,700, the cess fund Rs. 14,500, and 
the Government Rs. 10,400, while Rs. 16,300 was collected in fees 
and Rs. 10,700 in subscriptions. 

There are two hospitals, with accommodation for 75 in-patients. In 
1903 the number of cases treated was 24,853, induding- 1,389 in- 
patients, and 1,135 operations were performed. The income amounted 
to Rs. 20,300, the two municipalities contributing Rs. 14,500, private 
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subscriptions Rs. 2,300, and Local funds Rs. 2,500. A dispensaiy is 
about to be built at Kyaunggon. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the towns of Bassein and 
Ngathainggyaung, but progress in vaccination during recent years has 
been fair. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 16,320, represendng 42 per 1,000 of population. 

[J. Mackenna, Settkmtnt R^orts (1899-1900 and 1903) ; Major 
F. D. Maxwell, Reprt on Inland and Sea Fisheries (1904) ; B. Samuel- 
son. History of Embankments^ Hensada Division (1899).] 

Bassein Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Bassein District, 
Lower Burma, consisting of the torvnships of Bassein, Tbabaung, and 
Ngaputaw. 

Bassein Township. — Central township in the Bassein subdivision 
of Bassein District, Lower Burma, lying between 16° 35' and x6° 59' N. 
and 94° 30^ and 95° 3^ £., on both sides of the Bassein river, with an 
area of 563 square miles, which includes the area that till recently 
formed the township of Kangyidaung. The two townships together 
had a population of 94,301 in 1891 and 104,647 in 1901, half the 
increase being due to non-agriculturists. They contained one town, 
Bassein (population, 31,864), the head-quarters; and 518 villages. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 244 square miles, paying 
a land revenue of Rs. 3,67,000, 

Bassein Town (PaAfe/lB).— Head-quarters of the Irrawaddy Dimion 
and of Bassein District, Lower Burma, situated in 16° 46' N. and 
94® 46' E., on both banks of the Bassein river, 75 miles from the sea 
and 193 by rail from Rangoon. The population, mcluding that of 
Bassein port, has increased steadily from 20,688 in 1873 to 28,147 
in 1881, 30,177 in i8gi, and 31,864 in 1901. It comprises Burmans, 
Karens, natives of India, and Chinamen, the first forming about 
two-thirds of the whole. The main portion of the town, consisting of 
the Athegyi, Talainggyaung, and Myothit quarters, which comprise the 
civil station and the bazar, lies on the left or eastern bank of the river, 
while the Thinbawgyin quarter on the western bank contains the 
principal mills. No trustworthy records of the early history of the town 
exist. One tradition puts its foundation in the thirteenth century, but 
old Talaing histories mention the thirty-two cities of Bassein (Fathein) 
much earlier. It is believed by some that the name is Talaing in origin ; 
but the theory that Pathein has some conneidon with Fathi, the 
Burmese name for a Musalman, is not unreasonable, and it is indisput- 
able that the town has long been inhabited by natives of India. Bassein 
has for centuries been a trading centre of some importance; and even 
if it be not identical with the ancient port of Cosmin, referred to 
by Cesare de’ Federici and Caspar Balbi, it is possible that Cosmin was 
within the limits of the existing District. The seizure of the town 
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by the Burmese troops in 1755 was one of the £rst inddoits in the 
great Alanngpa^’s earliest campaign against die Peguans in the south. 
The British were at that tiihe established as traders in Bassein, and 
in 1757 the East India Company obtained a piece of land in the town 
by trea^ with die victonous monarch of Ava, and secured free tradii^ 
ri^ts within the port Two years later all the Europeans were 
massacred. The town was captured m 1824 during the &st Burmese 
^Var and held till the Treaty of Vandabo, to be fiiudly occupied in die 
second Burmese War in 1853. 

The town has an area of neady 12 square miles, the greater part 
of which is wooded The prindpal streets run parallel to the river, with 
short connecting roads. The most important is the Strand road, 
following the stream, from which the other main thoroughfares brandi 
off. Ibe total lei^th of roads within municipal limits is 37I miles. 
The Government offices and treasury are on the site of the did Z^baung 
for^ built after the province of Pegu was annexed. Around the fort lies 
die dvil station. To the east is the Myodiit quarter, through which run 
two main streets to a pagoda-covered plain, where aU die local festivals 
are hdd. Close by the fort lie die other prindpal public buildings, 
post and tde^ph offices, the Queen Yicrtwia Memorial library, the 
Boman Catholic and Anglican churches, and the extensive premises of 
the America Baptist Misrion. There are public gardens and a Jubilee 
Memorial Park. The town contains a number of pagodas, among the 
most sa<xed being the Shwemoktaw whhin the limits of die Zediaung 
fort, the Tagaun^ the Fayagyigon, the Mahibawdi, the Sbwerigon, and 
the Wella 

Bassein is well served by the Imwaddy Flotilla Company, the 
steamers of which run eastwards to Rai^oon and Myaungmya, uid 
northwards to Kyonpyaw and Ngathanigg)'aung, and, during the rains, 
to Henzada. The new railway gives conneidon twice a day with 
Henzada (82 miles), and once a day with Le^iadan and Bangocn 
(193 miles). The prindpal industiy is ricMnilling ; eight important 
mills and some smaller concerns turn out what is bown as ' caigo rice ' 
(on^fifth husk). The manufocture of earthenware and timber-sawing 
are also important local industries. 

Bassdn is almost exdusivdy an expordiig market. In 1903-41 
152,000 tons of ‘cargo rice,' valued at 104 lakhs, left the port, conagned 
entirely to Europe. Imports from fme^ countries are insignificant; 
those from Indian ports were valued in 1903-4 at Rs. 89,000, comprising 
gunnies, betel-nuts, and odier Indian commodities. A steady river-bome. 
trade is carried on with Rangoon, and commerce with the rest of Burma 
is likely to be stimulated by the new railway. 

Bassdn is the head-quarters of the Judge of the Bassdn Division. 
The town was constituted a munic^ty in 1874. The m'unidpal 
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income during the ten years ending 1901 averaged i>2 lakhs, and 
the expenditure i>i lakhs. The figures for 1903-4 vrere 1-5 lakhs 
and 1-6 lakhs respectively. The diief sources of revenue in the 
latter year were house tax (Rs. 38,000), lighting rate (Rs. 10,000), 
conservancy (Rs. 11,500), and bazars (Rs. 56,000) ; while the diirf 
objects of expenditure were lighting (Rs. 12,000), conservancy 
(Rs. 25,000), hospitals (Rs. 20,000), schools (Rs. 7,500), and roads 
(Rs. 31,000). 

The port is administered throi^h a Fort fund, which derives its 
income from shipping dues, &c., and bears the cost of lighting and 
buoying the channels. The Port fund income in 1903-4 was Rs. 37,000. 
There is a municipal high school, teaching up to the ninth standard, in 
addition to missionary schools, and a Convent school for girls. The 
dvil hospital has 63 beds. 

Bassein River (jNgawtm).—A river of Burma, being the most 
westerly of the rraterways throt^h which the waters of the Irrawaddy 
find their my to the sea. It leaves the main channel a few miles above 
the town of Henzada, and flows in a south-westerly direction, past the 
towns of Lemyethna and Ngathainggyaung-Daunggyi, through the flat 
delta country, to Bassein, and thence, after a total course of 200 miles, 
into the Bay of Bengal immediately north of the Alguada Reef light- 
house, at about the i6th parallel of latitude. Bassein, famous in 
the past as a commercial emporium, and still important as a rice^ipping 
centre, lies on its left or eastern bank, at a point about 75 miles from 
where it flows into the sea. Ocean steamers can proceed up as &r 
as Bassein, and the river is navigable by light-draught launches through- 
out its entire length during the rainy season. 

Bassein Tftluka. — ^IVestem ta/uAa of ThSna District, Bombay, lying 
between ig® 16' and ig® 35^ N. and 72® 44' and 73° i' E., with an area 
of 223 square miles. It contains one town, Bassein (population, 
10,702), the head-quarters, and 90 villages, including Ag^bi (8,506). 
The population in 1901 was 80,251, compared with 76,110 in 1891. 
The density, 360 persons per square mile, largely exceeds the District 
average. Land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i’8 lakhs. 
The ta/uia is formed of a portion of the mainland and of territory which 
was once the island of Bassein, but is now no longer an island, 
the narrow creek which divided it from the mainland having silted up. 
With the exception of two small hills, about 200 feet higli, the surface 
of the island portion is flat, mth a rich soil, yielding crops of rice, 
plantain, sugancane, and pdn* On the mainland portion are the 
Tungar and Kaman hills, both over z,ooo feet in height, the last named, 
known as Baswin Peak or KSlhandrug, being 2,160 feet above sea-level 
On the coast the climate is generally pleasant and equable; Inland the 
heat is great, and in the rains much fever prevails. 
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- Bassein Town (Vasaif that is, 'The Settlement ’).~Head-quarteni 
of the taittka of the same name in Thlna District, Bombay, situated in 
19*’ 20' N. and 72^ 49' E., about 5 miles from the Bassein Road station 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and 28 miles north 
of Bombay. Population (1901), 10,702. The town ^vas constituted 
a munidiKility in 1864, the income in 1903x4 being Rs. 17,000. In 
that year the total value of the seaborne trade of Bassan was 13 lakhs, 
of which 5 lakhs represented imports and 8 lakhs exports. The town 
contains a dispensary, a Sub-Judge’s court, an English middle school 
with 53 pupils, 8 vernacular schools for boys with’ 395 pupils, and 
, one for girls with 71 pupils. 

Bassein early attracted the notice of the Portuguese, as the river 
or strait separating the island from die m ainland was a convenient 
rendezvous for shipping. In 1534 Bassein with the land in its neigh- 
bourhood was ceded to them by Bah&dur Sbfth, king of Gujar&t, and 
two years later the fort was built For more than two centuries Bassein 
remained in the hands of the Portuguese, and during this time it rose 
to such prosperity that it came to be called the Court of the North, and 
its nobles were proverbial for their wealth and magnificence. With 
plentiful supplies of both timber and stone, Bassein was adorned with 
many noble buildings, including a cathedral, five convents, thirteen 
churches, and an asylum for orphans. The dwellings of the Hidalgos, 
or aristocracy, who alone were allowed to live within the dty walls, are 
described (1675) as stately buildinp, two storeys high, graced with 
covered balconies and large windows. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century Bassein suffered severely from outbreaks of the plague, 
so deadly that in 1695 one-third of the population was swept away. 
Notwithstanding the decay of Portuguese power in the seventeenth 
century, Bassein, as late as 1720, would seem to have retained much 
of its prosperity. In that year the population was returned at 60,499, 
and the revenue a few years later (1729). at as much as 4§ lakhs 
(Xer. 914,125). But the wealth of one city was unable to stay the 
advance of the MarStha power. In 1739 Chimnaji Appa, a distinguished 
Maiatba general, at the head of a powerful army, appeared before 
Bassein. After a siege of three months, conducted on both sides with 
the greatest skill and courage, the garrison was forced to capitulate and 
the town and district of Bassein passed into the hands of the PeshwS. 
Under the Maratlias, Bassein became fee chief place in their territories 
between the Bankot river and Damw ; but they did not long keep 
possession of fee city. In 1780, after a siege of twelve days, Bassein 
was captured by a British army under the command of General Goddard. 
By the Treaty of Sslbai (1782) it was restored to the MarathSs ; and in 
1818, on the overthrow of the last of the Peshwas, it ivas resumed by 
the English and incorporated with Tbatia District Here was concluded, 
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in 1802, the treaty by which the Peshwtl agreed to maintain a British 
subsidiary forc^ (bus virtually dissolving the MarStha confederacy. 

Of Old Bassein, the walls and ramparts remain in a state of good 
preservation. Within the enclosure, the mins of the cathedral, of the 
Dominican convent, of the J«uit Church of St. Paul, and of 
St Anthony’s Church, built as early as 1537, can still be identified. 

[Dr. Da Cunha, Antiquities of Bassein (Bombay, 1876).] 

Bastar. — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying between 
17° 46' and 20“ 14' N. and 80® 15' and 82“ 15' E., with an area of 
13,062 square miles. It is situated in the south-eastern comer of the 
Province, and is bounded north by the Kanker State, south by the ^ 
Godavari District of Madras, west by Chanda District, Hyderabad 
State, and the Godavari river, and east by the Jeypore estate in 
Vizagapatam. The chief town is Jagdalpur (population, 4,762), situated 
on the Indravati river, 136 miles south of Dhamtari. The town 
is well laid out, with many handsome buildings and two fine tanks. 
The central and north-western portions of the State are very moun- 
tainous. To the east, for two-thirds of the total length from north to 
south, extends a plateau with an elevation of about 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, broken by small isolated ranges. The old and new capitals, 
Bastar and Jagdalpur, are situated towards the south of the plateau. 
The IndrSvati river, rising in the Kalahandl State, enters Bastar on the 
plateau near Jagdalpur, and flows across the centre of the State from 
east to west, dividing it into two portions. On reaching the border 
it turns to the south, and forms the boundary of Bastar until it joins the 
Godavari below Sironcha. At Chitrakot, where the Indravati leaves 
the Jagdalpur plateau, is a fine rvateriall, 94 feet high, while the course 
of the river through the western hills exhibits some extremely picturesque 
scenery. The rivers next in importance are the Sabari, which divides 
Bastar from Jeypore on the east, and the Tel, which rises in the State 
and flows south-west to the Godavari. The north-v^estem portion of 
the State is covered by a mass of mgged hills known locally as the 
Abujmar, or country of the Maria Gonds. South of the Indravati 
the Bailadila ('bullock’s hump’) range mns through the centre of 
Bastar from north to south, its highest peaks being over 4,000 feet 
above seorlevel, while smaller ranges extend in an easterly direction to 
the south of the plateau. The south-western tracts are low-lying, but 
are broken by ranges of sandstone hills, all of which mn fiom north-west 
to south-east, each range ending in a steep declivity, a few miles south 
of which another parallel chain commences. Great boulders of vitrified 
sandstone strew the surface of these hiUs and gleam pink in the sun. 
The rock formation belongs partly to the gneissic and transition series, 
but is mainly the Lower Vindhyan, consisting of sandstones, shales, and 
limestones. The forests in the south-west contain a considerable 
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quantity of teak, vrith which is mixed ^isil {Pttmrpvs 
Towards the north-east the teak disappears, uid is repla^ by 
sil which then becomes the principal timber tree, 

thou^ much of die forest is of die nature of scrub. Frequently die 
und^wth is rqilaced by patches of dense h^h grass, with scattered 
trees ebony. The and the palmyra palm 

are found, die latt^ in die south and the former in the west and north. 
Cane brakes also occur by die hili streams. Bamboos, of which three 
species occur, are restricted endiely to the hills. The average annual 
rainfall exceeds 50 inches, and the dimate on the plateau is pleasaudy 
coot, toa'’ beii^ the highest recorded. 

The family ofdieRijI is a very aodent one. It is stated to bdong 
to the lUljpnts of the Lunar tac^ mid to have come orally from 
Warangal about the commencement d the fourteenth century, driven 
thence by the eocroachnients of the hfiihammadan power. The tra- 
ditional founder of the Ikmily, Aonam Deo, is sud to have established 
himself in Bastar under the protecdw of the goddess Dsnteshwari, still 
the tutelary deity of the &mily and die State, who presented him with 
a sword which is held in veneration to die present day. The temple 
of the goddess at Dantewira, at die confluence of the Sankaot and 
Dankaifl rivets, was formerly the scene of an annual human sacrifice 
similar to that of the Khon^; and for many years after 1642 a guard 
was placed over die temple, and the Fiji hdd personally responsible 
for its discontinuance. Up to die time the Maritbis Bastar occupned 
an almost independent position, but a tribute was imposed os it by 
the Nagpur govemmeut in the ei^foeoth century. At this period the 
constant feuds between Bastar and tbe nmgbbouring State of Jeypote 
in Madias k^t the country fw many years in a state of anarchy. Tbe 
chief object of contention was die Koti^ tract, which had oiigmally 
belonged to Ba^, but bad been ceded m return for assistance given 
by Jeypoie to one of the Bastar rlge& during some family dissensions. 
Tbe Central Provinces Adminknlioii finally made this over to 
Jeypore in 1863, on condition d p^nient of tribute of Ks. 3,000, two- 
thirds of which sum was rerrutted dom tbe amount payable by Bastar. - 
By virtue of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, until recently, 
reduced to a nominal amount. The late Riji, Bhairon Deo, died 
in 1891 at the age of 52. In consequence of the continued mis- 
government under which the State bad suffered for some years, an 
office selected by the Local Administration bad been appointed as 
Dlwan in 1886. Hie late Fiji’s infant son, Endca Fra^p Deo, was 
recognized as his successor, and during his minori^ the State is being 
managed fay Govmnment Few rix yearn two European officers held 
the office of Administrator, but this post was abolished in 1904 mid 
a native officer was appointed as Superintendent The young chief, 
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who ivas twenty years old in 1905, has been educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur. 

The population in 1901 was 306,501 persons, having decreased by 
I per cent, during the previous decade. The State contains 2,525 
inhabited villages, and the density of population is only 23 persons per 
square mile. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Gonds, and there 
are also a number of Halbas. The Gonds of Bastar are perhaps the 
wildest tribe in the Province. In some localities they still wear no clothing 
beyond a string of beads round the waist, while the approach of a stranger 
is frequently a signal for the whole village to take to the jungle. The 
language principally spoken is Halbi, a mixed dialect of Hindi, Oriya, and 
Marathi. Bhatrl, a dialect of Oriya, is the speech of about 6 per cent, 
of the population, while the Maria Gonds have a language peculiar to 
themselves. More than 7 per cent of the population spe^ Telugu. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has a station at Jagdalpur. 

The soil throughout the greater part of Bastar consists of a light clay 
with an admixture of sand, well adapted to -the raising of rice, but 
requiring a good supply of water. There has been no cadastral survey 
except in 647 villages of the open country on the plateau, of which 486 
have been regularly settled. No statistics of cultivation for the State as 
a whole are therefore available. The cultivation is, however, extremely 
sparse, as even in the regularly settled tract, which is the most advanced 
and populous portion of the State, only 25 per cent of the total area 
available has been brought under the plough. Rice is by far the most 
important crop, but various small millets, pulses, and gram are also 
grown. There are a few irrigation tanks in the open country. About 
9,800 square miles, or three-fourths of the whole area of the State, are 
forest or grass land, but only about 5,000 square miles contain regular 
forest. The remainder either has been wholly denuded of forest growth 
by the system of shifting cultivation, or is covered only by valueless low 
scrub. The moist or sal forests occur in the tract south of the IndrSvati 
and east of the Bailadila range, principally occupying the valleys and 
lower hills and the eastern plateau. The dry forests, in which the 
principal tree is teak, are distributed over the south, west, and north- 
west of the State, and also cover the higher slopes of the hills in the 
moist forest belt. The commercial value of the forests is determined 
at present rather by their proximity to a market and the comparative 
facilities of transport than by the intrinsic quality of the timber. The 
principal products are teak and other timbers, myrabolams, lac, 
wax, honey, hides and horns, tanning and dyeing barks, tasar silk 
cocoons, and other minor articles. Rich and extensive deposits of iron 
ore occur, especially in association with the transition rocks. Mica has 
been found in several places, the largest plates discovered near Jungani 
from surface deposits measuring about 5 inches across, but being cloudy 
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and cracked. Gold in insignificant quantities is obtained by washing 
in the Indrivati and other streams in the west. The State contains 
I2I miles of gravelled and 191 miles embanked roads; 'the prindpal 
routes are those leading from Jagdalpur to Dhamtaif, to Jeypore, and 
to The bulk of the trade goes to Dhamtarl station. 

The State is in charge of a Political Agent for the Feudatory States, 
under the supervision of the Commissioner, Chhatdsgarh Division. 
For administrative purposes Baatar is divided into five tah^, each in 
charge of a tahsildSr, The Superintendent of the State is at present an 
Extra-Assistant Commissianer and has two Assistants with magisterial 
pmvers. The State also employs European Forest and Medical officers.' 
There are seven subordinate smindari estates covering 4,189 square 
miles, situated munly to die south oi die Indravati. The total revenue 
in 1904 was 2*76 la^s, the main items being land (Rs. 1,15,000), in- 
cludmg cesses, arrears, and miscellaneous receipts, forests (Rs. 65,000), 
and excise (Rs. 70,000). A revised assessment of land revenue has 
recently been sanctioned The net demand for land revenue in 1904 
was only Rs. 83,000, a conrideiable proportion being ' assigned.’ A 
cadastral survey has been effected in 647 villages of &e Jagdalpur 
tah^^ and in most of these a regular settlement based on soil classifica- 
tion has been canied out, The remaining area is summarily settled, 
the rates being fixed on the seed required for each holding, or on the 
number of ploughs in the possession of the cultivators. The incidence 
of the land revenue per cultivated acre in the regularly settled tract 
is 5 anoas i pie. The total expenditure in 1904 was a'52 lakhs, the 
prindpal heads being Government trfoute (Rk 15,600), ^lowances to 
the ruling family (Rs. 34,000), administration (Rs. 33,000), forests 
(Rs. 15,000), exdse (Rs. 15,000), land revenue settlement (Rs. 7,700), 
and public works (Rs. 37,000). The tribute is liable to revision. Since 
1893 the State has expended 5'68 lakhs on public works, under the 
supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh States division. The 
works carried out include, besides the roads already mentioned, 
residences for the chief and the Administrator and for the satiSndar 
of Bhopalpatnam, office buildings at Jagdalpur and the head-quarters 
of iah^s, and a school, dispensary, and sarai at Jagdalpur. The 
State maintains 51 schools, iocludii^ an English middle school at 
Jagdalpur, 4 vernacular middle schools, and a girls’ school, with a total 
of about 3,000 pupils. The expenditure on education in 1904 was 
Rs. ir,ooo. Only 1,997 persons were returned as able to read and 
write in 1901, the prq)ortion of literate males being I’S per cent 
Dispensaries have been established at Jagdalpur, Antagarh, Kondegaon, 
BhopSlpatnam, Konda, and BQapur, at which 59,000 persons were 
treated in 1904, and Rs. 12,000 was expended on medical relief. 

Basti District.— Noith-^vestem District of the Gorakhpur Division, 
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United Provinces, lying north of the Gogra river, between 26" 25^ and 
27® 30' N. and between 8a® 13' and 83® 14' E., with an area of 2,79a 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Ne]^l territory ; on the 
east by Gorakhpur District; on the south by the Gogra, which divides 
it from Fyzal^d; and on the west by Gonda. Bast! lies entirely in 
the submontane plain, with no natural elevations to 
diversify its surface. It is traversed by a consider- aspect 
able number of small streams, and the north-west 
corner resembles the rice swamps of the NepSl tarai. The whole of 
the drainage ultimately reaches the Gogra, but not within Basti District, 
The northern portion, extending 14 to 20 miles from the Nepal frontier 
to the RaptT, has a much greater rainfall than the rest. Many small 
streams rushing down from the lower hills or rising in the Nep3l tarai 
water this tract, chief among them being the BurhT or ‘old’ FUtptl, the 
Bangan^, and the Jamwai. South of the It£pti the central plateau of 
the District extends almost to the Gogra, and is drained chiefly by the 
Kuwana, which has a course parallel to the Rape and Gogra. The 
Katn ehis, Rawai, and Manwir are the principal tributaries of the 
Kuw&td. Another small river, the Ami, crosses the upland between 
the RapH and Kuwana. There are many natural lakes or depressions, 
often formed in the old beds of rivers, the largest being the Bakhika, 
Chanda, PathrS, Chaur, and Jasoia Tals. 

As is usual in the submontane tracts, hankar or nodular limestone is 
scarce. No other rock of any kind is found in the alluvium of which 
the District is composed. 

The flora resembles that of the submontane tracts. Forests formerly 
existed, but have been cut down. The District is, however, well pro- 
vided with clumps of mango, bamboo, and maJata {Bassia /atifoSa). 

Wild hog, talgtti, wolves, and jackals are common. Spotted deer 
are occasioirally seen. During the cold season wild-fowl and snipe 
abound in the numerous lakes and swamps. Fish are plentiful, and 
are much used for food. Snakes and crocodiles are also common. 

The dimate of Base is distinctiy milder than that of the more western 
Districts, and extremes of heat and cold are less marked. It is, how- 
ever, not specially urrhealthy, except at the dose of the rains. 

■liie annual rainfall averages 49 inches, ranging from 46 in the 
south-west to 52 towards the north. ^Near the Nepal frontier the (all 
is still heavier. Large variations occur from year to year. In 1877 only 
24 inches were received, compared with 76 in 1894. 

Materials for the history of the tract included in Bast! District are 
unusually scarce. It possibly formed part of the great kingdom of 
Kosala. For some years Kapilavastu, the birth- History, 
place of Gautama Buddha, was believed to have 
been situated at Bhuila, 15 miles north- west of Basil town ; but this 
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identification has been abandoned in favour of a site just outside 
the north-east angle of the District, in NepSl. The northern part 
had certainly relapsed into jungle by the fifth century A.D., when 
it was visited by Fa Hian, though the rums of earlier buildings were 
numerous. The traditions of the Bijpnt clans who now hold the 
District point to the conclusion that thqr began to enter it late 
in the thirteenth century, displacing the fihars and the Domliatars; 
but little refiance can be placed on them. A number of petty 
Rijas held the country and fought with each other. In Akbar's reign 
the Muhammadans penetrated the District after taking Gorakhpur, 
and maintained a garrison at Maghar; and East! was included in 
the ^iah of Oudh. About t6io the Muslims were expelled; but they 
returned in force in r68o, and opened up the country. Most of the Dis- 
trict was included in the Gorakhpur sarlar, and its later history is that 
of GoRAitRFUR DtSTUCT, from which it was only separated in rSfig, 
though ceded to the British by the Natnb Wazfr of Oudh in rSoi. 

Many ancient mounds are found in the District, but few have been 
excavated. Bhuild, already referred to, was examined by General 
Cunningham and his assistant A stupa at Fiprahwa in the north of 
the District was recently excavated, and yielded an interesting find of 
relics in an inscribed casket’. Gupta coins are occasionally found in 
various localities. The only Muhammadan building of interest is the 
shrine of Kablr at Maghas. 

BastI contains 4 towns and 6,903 villsgea Population is increasing 
steadily. The numbers at the last four enumerations rvere as follows 
(rSya) t,473,o29, (t88i) 2,630,612, (2892) 2,785,844, and' (2902) 

PoBuIation five /oArf/f— D omariaganj, 

BaksI, Haraiya, Basii, and Khaulabap— the 
head-quarters of each being at 9. place of the same name. BasH) 
the District head-quarters, is the largest town. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form nearly 84 per cent, of the total and Muhammadans 
16 per cent. The District is densely populated, and supplies a con- 
siderable number of emigrants to the West Indies and to Koctorn 
Bengal and Assam. During the last decade it probably gainp^t by 
immigration j&om the more distressed Districts south of the Gogra. 
Almost the whole population speak BihSrI. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are: ChamSrs (leather-workers 
and cultivators), 278,000; Brahmans, 195,000; AhTrs (graziers and 
cultivators), 185,000 ; Kurmis (agriculturists), 148,000 ; Banias, 52,000 ; 
Bajputs, 50,000; Kahars (domestic servants and cultivators), 48,000; 
and Kewats (cultivators), 40,000. The aboriginal Bhars, who once 
hdd the land, are now depressed and number only 50,000. Among 
Musalmans inay be mentioned Shaikhs, 50,000 ; Ju&has (weavers), 
43,000 ; Pathans, 34,000 ; and Rajputs, 34,000. Apiculture supports 
66 per cent, of the total population, and general labour 9 per 
cent. Brahmans and Rajputs or Chhattris hold about two-thirds of 
the land, and Brahmans occupy a larger area than any other caste. 
Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, and Chamars are also large cultivators, while 
the KoitlS are noted for their skill 

There were only 53 native Christians in 1901, of whom 24 belonged 
to the Anglican communion. The Church Missionary Society has 
a high school at BastI, and there is also a Zanana mission. 

The climate and soil are suitable for the growth of nearly all the 
more valuable products, and the comparatively heavy ramiall is 
especially fovourable to rice. Wheat and poppy do « . , 
best in the lighter loams, and are accordin^y pown *’ 

between the RSpti and Gogra. North of the Rapa late rice is the 
principal crop. In the inferior light soils barley takes the place of 
wheat, and hodm of rice. There is a tract of peculiar calcareous soil, 
known as hhdt, along both banks of the Rapa, which is very retentive 
of moisture and produces good crops without irrigation. In the bed 
of the Gogra strips of alluvial soil are liable to flooding in the rains, 
but are cultivated for the spring harvest 

About one-third of the District is included in zanUndSn mahals, 
and two-tiiirds in patHdari, the area of bhaiyachdrd makSb being very 
small A peat many under-proprietors are found, called Mriias. One 
class of diri is peculiar to the District, having been originally panted 
to a military colony of Rsjputs or Chhattas who were sealed on the 
border as guardians against invasion. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are gryen in the table on next page, in square miles. 

Rice is the crop most largely pown, covering r,ooo square miles, or 
$0 per cent, of the net cultivated area, in 1903-4. The other food-crops 
of importance are wheat (377 square miles), peas and masur (325), 
gram (237), barley (20S), and arAar (185). lire most valuable 
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Tops are, however, poppy, grown on 33 square miles, and sugar-cane, 
rrown on 68. Oilseeds are also important, covering 136 square miles. 
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At the time of its cession to the British in 1801, the District was in 
a very depressed condition. A settled government soon gave an 
impetus to cultivation, and led to the introduction of the more 
valuable crops, sugar-cane and poppy. During the thirty years 
preceding the last settlement the cultivated area increased by 13 per 
cent., or, including the jungle grants in the north of the District, by 
20 per cent. In the last fifteen years there has been a further small 
increase of about 2 per cent and a still larger rise in the area double 
cropped. There has been no appreciable change in the staples grown. 
Advances are taken freely under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, and 
amounted to a total of 1-2 lakhs during the ten years ending rpoi, 
of which Rs. 51,000 was lent m the famine year 2896-7. From 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 has been advanced atmually since 1900. 

The cattle of the District are generally inferior, but those bred in 
the Maholl parffina are a little above the average. Buffaloes are 
largely kept for milk. Ponies are used a good deal both for tiding 
and as pack-animals, but are of a very poor stamp. Sheep and goats 
are chiefly kept for the supply of wool, skins, and manure. 

In 2903-4, 323 square miles were irrigated from wells, 435 fixrm 
tanks and swamps, and 2ir from other sources. Weils are chiefly 
important in the southern half of the upland area between the Gogra 
and RapO, and their use decreases as the latter river is approached. 
North of the Rapti they are hardly used at all. Water is invariably 
raised from them by the lever or by two pots slung on a wheel. The 
natural ponds and swamps, which are so numerous in the District, 
are everywhere used for irrigation, in addition to the small tanks which 
have been excavated. The swing-basket is used to raise water from 
these sources of supply. The larger nvers are rrot used at all for 
irrigation, as their beds lie too low j but the smaller streams are held 
up by small temporary earthen dams, and their water is turned into 
the rice-fields as required. In the north-east of the District two 
European grantees have constructed a series of works which effectu- 
ally protect about 52,000 acres of rice land. The valleys of several 
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BASTl DISTRICT 


Famine. 


Administration. 


ISO- 

many small streams by fords and ferries. Avenues of trees are main- 
tained on 127 miles of road. 

Mention of the famines experienced in Bast! District up to 1865, 
when it became a separate Collectorate, will be found in the article 
on Gorakhpur District. In 1868-9 slight 
scarcity ^vas felt. The rains of 1873 n'ere light and 
the following spring crop could not be sown. Relief works were opened, 
and in May, 1874, the dmly muster rose to 127,000; but it was held 
afterwards that relief had been too lavish. A similar failure of the 
rains in 1877 caused distress in 1878, and relief works were again 
required. In 1896-7 distress was felt; but this was due to the pressure 
of high prices on the labouring classes rather than to a failure of 
the crops. Relief works were opened, but the proportion of the popu- 
lation who came to them was small. 

The Collector is usually assisted by five Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India, and a iahsildar is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each iahsil. 

There are two District Munsifs, and the system of Village Munsifs 
was introduced in 1902. Bast! is comprised within the Dvil and 
Sessions Judgeship of Gorakhpur; but sessions cases are tried by the 
Judge of Jaunpur, who is a Joint Sessions Judge for this purpose. 
Crime is on the whole light, and the District is not noted for any 
particular form. Infanticide was formerly suspected, but no villages 
are now proclaimed under the Act. 

Bast! was acquired by cession in 1801, but up to 1865 it formed 
part of Gorakhpur District. The quarrels of the Rajas and the failure 
of the Oudh government to introduce any system of admbistration had 
reduced the country to a miserable state. The early settlements, based 
chiefly on the previous collections, were for short periods, and at first 
were made with the R^jas or large proprietors at lump sums for whole 
estates. In 1838-9 the first regular settlement was made under Regu- 
lation IX of 1833. It was based on a survey, and it recognized the 
hiftm or under-proprietors, from whom engagements were taken direct 
for the first time. The revenue fixed was 9-7 lakhs, which was more 
than double the former revenue. This settlement was revised between 
1859 and 1865 by various officers working on different methods, but 
principally relying on estimates of the rental 'assets,’ and the demand 
was increased to i2'8 lakhs. The latest revision was made between 
1883 and 1890, and Basti was one of the first Districts to be resettled 
on the basis of the actual rents paid. The revenue demand amounted 
to 19*4 lakhs, or 46 per cent of the corrected rent-roll, tiie incidence 
per acre being Rs. i-i, varying from R. o*8 to Rs. i<7. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees 
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1880-1. 

189CHX. 

xgoo<x. 

1903-4. 

Lund levenue 

Total rerenue . . 

13,14 

14.53 

18,93 

*4,59 

30,30 

36,3; 

ig-is 

26,40 


There axe no municipalities, but three towns are admiiustered under 
Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of thes^ local affairs are adminis- 
tered by the District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of i>6 
lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates. The expenditure was also 
j ’6 lakhs, including Rs. 93,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is assisted by 4 inspectors, 
and has a force of 97 subordinate officers and 37S constables, besides 
52 town police and 3,201 rural and road police. There are 26 police 
stations. The District jail had a daily average of 247 prisoners in 
1903. 

The District contains few towns, and the proportion of literate 
persons is not very highj only 2-8 per cent. (5'5 males and o-r females) 
could read and write in 1901. Hindus (3 per cent.) were better edu- 
cated than Musalmans (2 per cent). The number of public schools 
increased from 154 with 5,037 pupils in 1880-1 to 290 with 11,286 
pupils in 19QQ-1. In 1903-4 there were 308 such schools with 16,844 
pupils, including 426 girls, besides 36 private schools with 459 pupils. 
The primary classes contained all but 1,400 pupils in both public and 
private schools. Two schools are managed by Government and 135 
by the District board. Out of a total expenditure on education of 
Rs. 46,000, Local funds' supplied Rs. 42,000, and the receipts from 
fees were only Rs, 3,800. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
Ss in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 90,000, 
including 417 in-patients, and 3,562 operations were performed. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 26,000, chiefly met iiom 
Local funds. 

About 50,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
giving a proportion of 27 per 1,000 of population, which is below 
the Provincial average. 

[Distria Gazetiar (1881, under revision); J. Hooper, Settlement 
R^rt (1891).] 

Basti Tahsn.— Head-quarters iaMl of Bast! District, United Pro- 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Nagar (Blast), Basti (Blast), Maghar 
(West), and Mahull (West), and lying between 26® 33' and 27° (f N. 
and 82° 37' and 82® 59' E., with an area of 536 square miles. Popula- 
tion increased from 377,93s ™ to 393,079 in 1901. There are 
1,600 villages and only one town, Basti (population, 14,761), the Dis- 
trict and tahal head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
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m Es. 4,22,000, and for cesses Rs. 78,00a The denaty of popula- 
tion, 733 persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. The 
iaiiSil stretches north from the Gogra in the upland portion of the 
District, and is crossed by the Kufflna and a number of smaller 
streams. The area under cultr?adon in 1903-4 was 387 square 
miles, of which 238 were irrigated. Wells supply more than half 
die irrigated area, and tanks and swamps are a more important 
source than rivers. 

Bastt Town.— Head-quarters Bast! District and iaisil, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 47' N. and 82°' 43' £., on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway and on the Gorakhpur-Fyzibad road. Popula- 
tion (1901), 14,761. The town became the residence of a local RajS 
in the seventeenth century, but m never of importance. For some 
dme before the Mutiny it was die ste of an opium storehouse and 
treasury, and in 1865 it became die bead-quarters of a new District. 
Bast! consists of the old village, in which die Rija’s fort is situated, 
a new bazar which has sprung up rm the road south of this, and the 
civil station. It is the head-quarters of the Church Missionaiy Society 
in the District, which maintmns the b^h sdiool ; and besides the usu^ 
cdbces there is a dispensary. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 4,0Da Thm is litde trade. 
Tk^ schools for boys contain 330 ^mpils, and a small school 
has an attendance of 15. 

Buwtu— Head-quarteis the iahal of the same name in the 
Daosa imiaat of the State of Jqmr, Rajputana, situated in 27° / N. 
and 76“ 36' £., on the RijputSna-Malwa Railway, 63 miles eastby- 
north-east of Jaipur city and 128 mQes south of Delhi. Population 
(i9ar], 5,908. The mud walls irinch surround the town are bieadied 
in several places, and the small fort is in a dilapidated condition, l^e 
town possesses a post office and three schools attended by about 160 
boys. A foir, held yearly in Ajuil near the railway station, is lorited by 
7,000 to 8,000 Muhammadans. The town is locally iamous for its 
red and block terra-cotta pottery; and in its neighbourhood are some 
very old palaces, a reservoir, and a temple attributed to a RSjS named 
Har Chuid. 

Baihla Tah^.— TbAof of Guidispur District, Punjab, lying be- 
tween 31" 35' and 32" 4' N. and 74* 52' and 75® 34' E., with an wea 
of 476 square miles. It stretches south-east and north-west between 
the Ravi and the Be 3 s, and consists of strips (A alluvial country alm^ 
these two rivers, with a fertile pluau between them irrigated by the 
B^ Doab Canal and the Kiran Q)krict) Canal The population in 
1901 was 305,867, compared with 300,644 in 1891. The heul-quartets 
are at the town of Batau (popuktHa, 27,365}. It also contains die 
towns of SRiGOBiHDpUR (4,380) and Dera Nawak (5,118); and 478 
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villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
Rs. SiSi.ooo- 

Batala Town. — Head-quarters of the fahul of the same name in 
Gurdaspur District, Punjab, situated in 30° 49' N. and 75“ 12' E., on 
the Amritsar-Pathankot branch of the North-Western Railway, 20 miles 
from Gurdaspur town. It is distant by rail 1,272 miles from Calcutta, 
1,303 from Bombay, and 859 from Karachi. Population (1901), 27,365, 
including 17,876 Muhammadans and 9,071 Hindus. The town was 
founded about 1465, during the reign of Bahlol Lodi, by Rai Ram 
Deo, a Bhatti Rajput, on a piece of land granted by Tatar Khan, 
governor of Lahore. Akbar gave it in ja^r to Shamsher Khan, his 
foster-brother, who greatly improved and beautified the place, and out- 
side it built the magnificent tank, still in perfect repair. Under the 
Sikh commonwealth, Batala was held first by the Ramgarhias, and after 
their expulsion by the Kanhaya confederacy. On their return from 
exile the Ramgarhia chiefs recovered the town, which they retained till 
the rise of Ranjit Singh. After the annexation of the Punjab, BatSla 
was made the head-quarters of a District, subsequently transferred to 
Gurdaspur. The principal objects of antiquarian interest are the tank 
above mentioned, the massive tomb of Shamsher Khan, and a hand- 
some building known as the Anarkali, erected by Sher Singh, son of 
Ranjit Singh, who held Batala in jagir. This is now occupied by the 
Baring high school. The central portion of the town is raised to some 
height above the surrounding level, and has well-paved streets, good 
drainage, and substantial brick-built houses ; but its suburbs consist of 
squalid mud huts, occupied by Gujar shepherds and low-caste weavers, 
where filth accumulates to the great detriment of the general health. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 34,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 34,100. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 37,900, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 38,500. The town lias consider- 
able manufactures, which include cotton, silk, and leathern goods. Susi, 
a striped mixture of silk and cotton, used to be very largely made, 
but the manufacture has now been superseded by that of chintz. 
Carpets and woollen blankets are also woven. Soap is manufactured, 
and a good deal of cotton is ginned. Batala has a large trade in grain 
and sugar, which, however, are bought and sold at a mart outside muni- 
cipal limits. Its chief educational institutions are the Baring Anglo- 
vernacular high school for Christian boys and the A.L.O.E. Anglo- 
vernacular high school, both maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society, and two Anglo-vernacular middle schools, one maintained by 
the municipal committee and the other unaided. The municipality, 
aided by the District board, also supports two dispensaries. 

Batesar. — Village in the Bah tahsl of Agra District, United Pro- 
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vinces, situated in 26^ 56' N. and 78° 33' E., at a bend of the Jumna, 
41 miles south-east of Agra dty. Population (1901), 2,189. The plane 
is cdebrated for its fair, the largest in the District. Originally this was 
a religious festival, the great day being on the full moon of KSrtik 
(October-November), but it is now also celebrated as a cattle fair. 
Horses, cattle, camels, and even elephants are exhibited, and remounts 
for the native army and police are often bought here. For convenience, 
a branch Government treasury is opened at the time of the fair. In 
1904 the* stock shown included 35,000 horses and pomes, 18,000 
camels, 10,000 mules and donk^s, and 79,000 head of cattle j and 
Rs. 13,000 ^\'as collected on account of bri^ tolls, r^tration fees, 
and shop rents. 

Baud State.— The most westerly of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 20* 13' and 20® 53' N. and 83*35' 84° 48' E., 

with an area of 1,264 square mile& It is bounded on the north by the 
Mahanadi river, s^rating it from &mpur and Athmallik ; on the east 
by Daspalla; on the south by the Khondmgls; and on the west by 
Patn 3 and Sonpur, from which it is separated by the Tel river. 

The State is one of the oldest in Orissa, and is said to have been 
originally founded by a Brihman, but he being childless adopted a 
nephew of the Blja of Keonjhar, who is regarded as the founder of 
the present family. The list of chiefs contains forty-five names, who are 
said to have ruled for nearly 1,400 years. The State was formerly of 
considemble extent, but from time to time portions were wrested from 
it by more powerful neighbours, and Athmallik, which was for centuries 
part of Baud and acknowledged its suserainty, is now quite separate. 
The large tract known as the Krokumals, wifti an area of about 800 
square miles, which ori^nally belonged to Baud, was made over to the 
^tish Government in 1835 by ^ chief, who was unable to control 
the Khonds or to put a stop to thmr human sacrifices ; and it was in 
1891 formed into a subdivision o( Angul District. The State as now 
constituted yields an estimated revenue of Rs. 64,000, and pays to the 
British Goi^ment a tribute of Rs. 800. The population decreased 
from 89,55 1 in 1891 to 88,250 in 1901. The falling off is due, as in the 
case of the KhondmSls, partly to the prevalence of epidemic disease and 
the general unhealthiness of the climate^ and partly to the emigration of 
many migratory Khonds during the scard^ which occurred in 1900. 
The number of villages is 1,07^ end the density is 70 pmsons per 
square mile. Of the total populadon, 87,988 claim to be Hindus, but 
many of them are really Hinduized aborigines. The most numerous 
castes are the Gaurs (23,000), Khonds (15,000), Pins (9,ooo)/Sudhas 
(7,000), and ChSsas (4,000). Hie Klionds {see Kbondhals) are 
^ving up their primitive customs and beliefs, and endeavouring to 
amalgamate with their Hindu neighbours. The land is fertile and is 
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well provided with wells, reservoirs, and other sources of irrigation. The 
MahanadT, which forms the northern boundary of the State, and the 
Tel, which borders it on its west, afford excellent facilities for water- 
carriage ; and rice, oilseeds, and such cereals as are produced in the 
State are exported in large quantities by boat down the Mahwadi. The 
State maintains a charitable dispensary, a middle English school, and 
4 upper primary and 16 lower primary schools. 

Baud Village. — Chief place of Orissa Tributary State of the 
same name, Bengal, situated in 20° 50' N. and 84° 23' £., on the right 
bank of the Mah3nadt. Population (iQor), 3,292. The village con- 
tains several ancient temples. The most important are the Nabagtaba 
temple, built of red sandstone, very profusely carved, and probably 
dating from the ninth century ; and three temples of Siva with elabo- 
rately carved interiors, 

\Ardiaeological Suroey RcfortSt vol. xiii, pp. irS-Q.] 

Baugh. — Archaeological site in Central India. Su Bach. 

Bauliirl. — Seaport in AhmadabSd District, Bombay. See Bavliari. 

Baura, — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jalpaigurf Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 15' N. and 89“ 5' E., 
on a small tributary of the Ttsta. Baura can be reached by boats of 30 
or 40 tons burden all the year round, and is the principal river matt in 
the District, whence large quantities of tobacco, mustard seed, jute, 
cotton, and hides are exported by water to Siriljganj and Dacca. Baura 
is also served by the Bengal-Duars Railway. The population in 1901 
is not kno^vn. It was included for census purposes in mauza Sibi9m, 
the population of which was 5,157. 

l^usi. — Village in the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur District, 
Bengal, situated in 24® 48' N. and 87® 2' E., near the base of Mandar- 
GiRi. Population (1901), 649. The numerous buildings, tanks, large 
wells, and stone figures found for a mile or two round the base of the 
hill show that a great city must once have stood here. The people of 
the neighbourhood say that it contained 52 markets, 53 streets, and 
88 tanks. According to local tradition, a large building, the ruins of 
which still exist, and the walls of which contain an immense number of 
small holes, evidently intended to hold chirags, or small native lamps, 
was formerly illuminated on the night of the Dewali festival by 
a hundred thousand of these lighte, each householder being allowed 
to supply only one. How or when the city fell into rum is not known, 
though popular tradition ascribes its destruction to Kala P3har. A 
Sanskrit inscription on a stone triumphal arch seems to show that the 
city was in existence less than 300 years ago. After the destruction 
of the temple of Madhusftdan on MandSigiri hill, the image of the god 
was brought to Bausi, where it now remains. Once a year, on the Paus 
Sanluami day, the image is carried from Bausi to the foot of the hill. 
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and is swung on tbe tiiumphal arch. About 50,000 pilgrims assemble 
from all parts of the counts;, in order to bathe in the sacred tank at 
the foot of the hill, and a fair is held which lasts for fifteen days. 

Bavda (ifuMh).— Petty chiefship feudatory to the Kolhapur State, 
within the Political Agency of Kolhapur and the Southern MarStha 
Country, Bombay, lymg between 16° 25' and 16° 44' N. and 73° 52' 
and 74° 8' E. Su Kolhapur State. 

Bavisl Thftna.— Petty State in K^tha, Bombay. 

BavliaCrl.— Seaport on the creek of the same name, in the Dhan- 
dhuka iSMs of Ahmadibad District, Bombay, situated in 22° 4' N. and 
72' 7' E. Population (1901), gSo. In 2903-4 the imports and exports 
were each valued at 8 lakhs, the diief articles of trade being cotton, 
grain, gU, piece-goods, coco-nuts, ml, molasses, and timber. 

Baw.— One of the Southern Shan States, Burma. Sa Maw. 

Bawal Nizamat,— A nizamal or administrative district of the 
Nabha State, Punjab, lying between 28° and 28° 25' N. and 76° 15' 
and 76° 45' £., with an area of 281 miles. The population in rgoi 
was 71,430, compared with 68,147 It contains one town, 

Bawal (population, 5,739), the head-quarters ; and 164 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-2 lakhs. The 
nisamt consists of three separate pieces of territory ; Blwrd proper, 
Kanti-Kallna, and the isolated village of Mukandpur Basl Biwal 
proper lies south of KewSri, a tahal of the British District of Gurgaon, 
and forms a wedge jutting southwards into the Alwar and Jaipur States 
of lUijputana. It is separated by the Rewiiri tahsU from the fargaua of 
Kanti-Kallna, 21 miles long by 9} broad, lying parallel to the NSmaul 
nizamat of the Patiala State. The whole nizamat is geographically 
a part of the Riljpuftlna desert, being an arid, rainless tract, singularly 
destitute of trees, streams, and tanks, though the Siwi, a seasonal 
torrent which rises in the Jaipur hills, passes through the southern edge 
of the Bawal fargana. It is divided into the two police circles of 
Bkwal Kanti and Chauki Deb-Kalftn. 

Bawal Town. — Head-quarters of the mzamat of the same name in 
Nabha State, Punjab, situated in 28° 4' N. and 76' 36' E., to miles 
south of Rewari. Population (ipor), 5,739. Founded in 2205 by 
Rao Miswala, Chauhan Rajput of Alwar, it eventually came under the 
NawSbs of Jhajjar and then passed to Nabha. It has since greatly 
developed, though its trade suffers from competition with Rewari. It 
contains several old buildings, the most interesting of which is a 
mosque built in 2560 and still in good repair. It possesses a police 
station, an Anglo-vernacular middle school, and a dispensary. 

Bawa Malang. — Hill fortress in Thana District, Bombay. Sa 
Malahgoarh. 

Bawlake.— One of the Kaeenni States, Burma. 
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Bawnin. — Burmese name for one of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma. See Mawnakg. 

Bawzaing. — Burmese name for one of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma. See Mawson. 

Baxa. — Military cantonment in Jalpaigurl District^ Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. &e Buxa. 

Bax^r. — Subdivision and torvn in Shahsbad District, Bengal. See 
Buxar. 

Bayana. — Head-quarters of a iahsil of the same name in the State 
of Bharatpur, Rajputttna, situated in 26° 55^ N. and 77° 18' £., close 
to the left bank of the Gambbir river, a tributary of the Banganga, 
and about 25 miles south-by-south-west of Bharatpur city. Population 
(1901), 6,867. ‘I'he town contains a vernacular school, attended by 
rgo boys, and a hospital. The ancient name of the place was SilpathS. 
Two old Hindu temples were, till recently, used by the Musalmans as 
mosques, and each has a Sanskrit inscription. One of them, beating 
date A.I). 1043, mentions a Jadon RajS, Bijai Pal, to whom is unani- 
mously attributed the builch'ng of the n'ell-known fort of Bijaigarh, 
which is situated on an eminence about 2 miles to the south-west, and 
is shown in all maps under the name of BSdalgarh Kot. There are 
several old temples and remains in this fort; but the chief object of 
interest is a red sandstone pillar (/«/) bearing an inscription of the 
Varika king, Vishnuvardhana, a tributary of Samudra Gupta, dated in 
A.D. 372. Bijai Pal, whose descendants rule at Kamuli, is said to have 
been killed about the middle of the eleventh century in a battle with 
MasQd SalSr, a nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, when the fort was taken. 
It was soon after recovered by the Rajputs, only, however, to be again 
stormed successfully by Abu Bakr, Kandahari, whose tomb is still 
pointed out in the vicinity, nienceforward, it seems to have been 
held by whatever dynasty ruled at Delhi. Muhammad Ghorf took 
it in 1T96 and Si^ndar Lodi in 1492. Babar, writing in 1526, 
describes the fort as one of the most famous in India, and his son 
HumayQn took it from the Lodls in i 535 ’ Bayana is mentioned in the 
Aia-i-Aibarl as haring in former times been the capital of a prorince 
of which Agra was but a dependent village. It possessed a large 
fort containing many buildings and subterrane.in caverns, also a very 
high tower. The mangoes, some of which weighed above 2 lb., were 
excellent, .ind the place was famous for its very white sugar and its 
indigo, the latter selling at from Rs. 10 to Rs. r5 a maund ’. 

[Indian Antiquary, vols. xiv and xv; J. F. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, 
P- 2 S 3 -] 

' As much as 3,56a * great mnnnils of Indicoc Uyana,’ v.alucd at 278,673 mahmSdis 
(say jfi4,ooo), was consigned to England in the Antte, the ship which luonghl 
hniiic Sir Thomas Koc in 1619, 
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BazSr.— Valley in the Khyber Political Agency, North-West Frontier 
Province, running east and west between the Sutghar range on the 
south, the Ilacha Ghar or eastern extension of the Sated Koh on 
the east, and the Turn Sar range to the north, between 33° 38' and 
35° N. and 70° 37' and 7r“ E. Its elevation ranges from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet, and that of the enclosing bills from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
The valley is sterile in the extreme, save where the village lands are 
irrigated from the bill streams. The people are Afridis of the notorious 
Zakka Khel or clan, the most active thieves on the frontier, against 
whom on three occasions punitive expeditions have been sent. In 
1878 their attacks on the line of communications in the Khyber 
during the second Afghan War compelled a punitive expedition. 
Major Cavagnari led an armed body of Kukr Khel Afridis, supported 
by guns, against them, and inflicted some punishment; but a regular 
expedition followed in December, which effectively chastised them at 
small cost of life. Nevertheless the clan continued to give trouble, and 
another expedition had to be sent into the valley in rSyp, after which 
the dan submitted. In 1897 two columns under Sir William Lockhart 
entered the valley by the Chora and Ilacha passes at its eastern 
extremity, and destroyed the prindpal villages. 

Befls {Hyfhask of the Greeks; Aijiiiija of the Vedas; Sanskrit, 
Vifisa).— One of the ‘ five rivers' of the Punjab from which the Pro- 
vince derives its name. Rising on the southern face of the Rohtang 
pass in Kuld, t3,3a6 feet above the sea, the Beas traverses the State of 
Mandl and enters Kangra District at Sanghol, 1,920 feet above sea-leveh 
During the early part of its course Uie fall averages ia5 feet per mile. 
A fine suspension bridge spans the river at Hand! town, and a bridge 
of boats is kept up during the cold season at Dera Gopipur in Kangra 
District During its lower hill course the BeSs is cross^ by numerous 
ferries, at many of which the means of communication consists of 
inflated skins {iarais). Lower down it meanders in a westerly course 
through hilly country, with a fall of 7 feet to the mile, and forms the 
main channel for the drainage of Khngra, Near Keh in that District it 
divides into three channels, which reunite after passing Mirthal, t,ooo 
feet above sea-level. On meeting the SiwSlik Hills in Hoshiarpur, the 
river sweeps sharply northward, forming the boundary between that 
District and Kan^. Then bending round the base of the Siwaliks, 
it takes a southerly direction, separating the Districts of Hoshiflrpur 
and GurdSspur. In this portion of its course through the uplands of 
the Punjab plains, a strip of low alluvial soil fringes its bank^ subject 
in flood-time to inurrdation from the central stream. The main channel 
is broad and ill-defined, full of islands and expanding from time to time 
into wide pools. The depth does not exceed 5 feet in the dry season, 
increasing to rg feet during the rains. Broad flat-bottomed country 
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boats navigate this portion of the stream throughout the year. No 
bridges span the Bcas in the Districts of Hoshiarpur or Gurdlspur. 
After touching Juilundur District for a few miles, the river forms tlie 
boundary behreen Amritsar and the KapQrthala Stat& At Be 3 s station 
it is crossed by a railway bridge on the North-Western Railway ; and 
a bridge of boats on the grand trunk road is also maintained there 
during the cold season. The channel shifts from year to year through 
the alluvial valley according to the action of the floods. Finally, the 
Betts joins the Sutlej at the south-western boundary of the Kapurthala 
State, after a total course of 290 miles. It ranks sixth in size among 
the rivers of the Punjab. 

The chief tributaries are the Chakki and the Bcin. The Chakki 
collects the drainage of the Chamba hills and its main stream joins 
the Be 3 s near Mirthal, while the other branch, formerly a tributary 
of the Ravi, has been turned aside by the Bari Doilb Canal and forced 
to return to the Beas lower down. The Bein — called the ‘Black’ 
{Siyah) Bein to distinguish it from the ‘White' {Safed) Bein— rises in 
the Siwaliks, and joins the BeSs to miles above its junction with tlic 
Sutlej. 

The old course of the Beas can be traced from its present point of 
junction with the Sutlej through Lahore and Montgomciy Districts 
to the place where it used to join the Chenab, near Shujabad, before 
the Chenab turned westwards. The united waters of the Jhclum, 
Chenab, and Ravi joined the Beas in those days 28 miles south of 
Multiin. Since the end of the eighteenth cenlur}’ the course of the 
Beits has changed but little. 

Beauleah. — Head-quarters of Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. See Rampur Boaua. 

Beawar (also called Nayanagar). — Head-quarters of Merwara Dis- 
trict, Ajmer-Merrrara, situated in 26® 5' N. and 74“ 19' E. Population 
(1901), 21,928: including Hindus, i 5 i 547 i Muhammadans, 3,947 > 
and Jains, 2,094. Founded in 1835 by Colonel Dixon, afterwards 
Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, in the neighbourhood of a now- 
abandoned cantonment, Beawar rapidly grew into a prosperous town, 
owing to its advantageous position between Mewar (Udaipur) and 
Marwar (Jodhpur). The town, which has wide streets and a sur- 
rounding stone wall with four ^tes, was regularly planned out from the 
beginning, and sites were allotted to traders who applied for shops. 
Beawar is the only town in Merwara District, and is a station on the 
main line of the R3jputiina-Malw5 Railway. Tlie municipal income 
in 1902—3 was about Rs. 60,000. BeSwar is the chief cotton mart for 
Merwara and the contiguous NatiTC States of Mew 5 r and Marwiir, and 
possesses a flourishing cotton-mill. The United l*ree Church of Scot- 
land has a mission establishment, and maintains an industri.-il school. 
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Bechrajl— Temple in the Kadi prani^ Baroda State, situated about 
23 miles from the town of Kadi, and about the same distance from 
Modhera. The temple has been built in the jungle, and is surrounded 
by large and costly works designed for the accommodation of pilgrims 
and others— wells, tanks, dharmalas^ dispensary, &c. In the months 
of As^rin (September-October) and Chaitra (March-April) crowds of 
devotees visit the shrine from ail parts of GujaiSt and make their offer- 
ings to the goddess. Ftom these offerings and from the rich endow- 
ments given by former GaJkwars the expenses of the temple are met 

Bedadanuni Coal-field.— Bedadanuru is a hamlet in the Folavaram 
minor taluk of Godavari District, Madras, situated in \ f 15' N. and 
81*’ 14' £., about 10 miles from Jangareddigudem on the Ellore- 
Prakkilanka road. It is the centro of a small coal-field, where the 
Barakar stage of sandstone outcrops over an area of about 5} square 
miles. This is the only coal-field lying entirely within the Madras 
Presidency j but though prospecting has been carried on for some 
years, no paying seam has as yet been discovered. 

Bedla. — Principal town of an estate of the same name in the State 
of Udaipur, RijputSna, situated in 24** 38' N. and 73° 42' £., on the 
lefi bank of the Ahir stream, about 4 miles north of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901), 1,222. It contains a mission school attended by 
30 boys. The estate is held by the second noble of MewSr, who is 
styled Rao. It consists of tii villages, the majority of which are 
situated to the north of Chitor; among them is Nagari, one of the 
oldest places in Rajputana and mentioned in the article on Chitor. 
The income is about Rs. 64,000, and a tribute of Rs. 4,100 is 
paid to the Darbar. The Ra(» of Bedla are Chauhan Rijputs, and 
claim direct descent from Frithwi Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi. 
Bakht Singh, the great-grandfather of the present Rao, brought the 
European residents of ^mach from Dungla to Udaipur during the 
Mutiny of 1857, by the order of MsharSna Sarap Singh. For these 
services he received a sword of honour and was subsequently created 
a Rao Bahadur and a C.I.E. 

Bednor. — Estate and head-quarters thereof in Udaipur State, 
Rajputana. Stt Badnor. 

Bedsa.— Village in the Maval ialuha of Poona District^ Bombay, 
5 miles south-west of Khadkala station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, which gives its name to a group of caves of the first century a. d. 
Population (igoi), 171. The caves lie in 18® 43' N. and 73® 35' E., in 
the Supati hills, which rise above Bedsa village to a height of about 
300 feet above the plain, and 2,250 feet above sea-level. I^e two chief 
caves are a chapel or chaiiya and a dwelling cave or layana^ both of 
them imitating wooden buildings in style. The chapel is approached 
by a narrow passage 40 feet long between two blocks of rock about 
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18 feet high. A passage 5 feet wide has been cleared between the 
blocks and the front of two massive octagonal columns and two demi- 
columns which support the entablature at a height of about 35 feet. 
The veranda or porch rrithin the pillars is nearly 12 feet wide, and 
30 feet 2 inches long. Two benched cells project into it from the bach 
comers and one from the front, rrith, over the door, an inscription in 
one line recording : ‘ The gift of Pushyanaka, son of Ananda Shethi, 
from Nasik.’ The corresponding cell in the opposite end is unfinished. 
Along the base and from the levels of the lintels of the cell doors 
upwards the porch trails are covered with the mil pattern on flat 
and curved surfaces, intermixed with the ehaitya window ornaments, but 
rrithout any animal or human representations. This and the entire 
absence of any figure of Buddha point to the early or Hinapna style of 
about the first century after Christ. The dagt^a or relic shrine has 
a broad fillet or rail ornament at the base and top of the cylinder, from 
which rises a second and shorter cylinder also surrounded above with 
the rail ornament. The box of the capital is small and is surmounted 
by a veiy heavy capital in w'hich, out of a lotus bud, rises the w’ooden 
shaft of the umbrella. The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The 
relic shrine is now daubed in front with red lead and worshipped as 
Dharmarilj’s dhtra or resting-place. There is a well near the entrance, 
and about hventy paces away stands a large unfinished cell containing 
a cistern. Over the latter is an inscription in three lines of tolerably 
clear letters which records : ‘The religious gift of Mahilbhoja’s daughter 
Samadinikft, the Mahadevi Maharathini and wife of Apadevanaka.’ 
This inscription is of very great interest, being one of the earliest 
mentions of the term Maharatha yet discovered, A relic shrine or 
dogoha lies a short distance from the chapel cave and also bears 
a short inscription. 

Beehea. — ^Village in Shahabad District, Bengal. Set Bihiva. 

Beerbhoom. — District in Bengal. Set BIrbhum. 

Begampur. — Village in the ShoUlpur tdUika of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 34' N. and 75® 37' E., on the left bank 
of the Bhima river, about 25 miles south-west of Sholapur city. 
Population (1901), 2,304. Tlie place takes its name from one of 
Aurangzeb’s daughters, who died while her father was encamped at 
Brahmapuri on the opposite bank of the river. She was buried at this 
place, and her tomb is a plain solid structure in a courtyard 180 feet 
square. It overhangs the Bhima, from which it is guarded by a strong 
masonr}* wall now much out of repair. Round the tomb a market 
slowly sprang up, with the result that the suburb of Begampur outgrew 
the original village of Ghadeshwar, from which it is separated by a water- 
course. About Rs. 40,000 worth of thread, cloth, and grain change 
hands cvetj' year at the weekly market on Thursday. The rillage has 
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a litde manufacture of coarse cotton cloth or USM, It contuns 
a primary school. 

Be^ri CanaL-~>An important water-channel in the Upper Sind 
Frontier District, Sind, Bombay. It taps the Indus at its extreme 
south-eastern boundary, forming for about 50 miles of its course a well- 
defined line of demarcation between the Frontier District and Sukkur. 
In 1851 this canal was at its head only 50 feet wide, with a depth of 
9 feet. It was enlarged in 1854, when the water was admitted into it 
from the Indus and reached JacobSbSd, 50 miles distant, in sixteen 
hours. Subsequently, the tail of the canal enlarged, and extended 
farther westward. Several improvements have been carried out during 
the last few years. The entire length of the main canal is 76 miles, and 
it serves the Districts of Upper Sind Frontier (202 square miles), Sukkur 
(46 square miles), Kalat (43 square miles), and Larkina (300 acres). 
About five canals branch directly from i^ the principal being the Nur 
Wah (19 miles) and Mirzl (10 miles). The canal is also connected 
vdth the branches of the Ghir Canal The aggregate cost of these 
works up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to 17 lakhs ; the receipts in 
the same year were about 4^ lakhs, and the total charges (exclusive 
of interest) over one lakh. The gross income was thus 26 per cent on 
the capital expended and the net receipts 18*3 per cent The area 
irrigatd was 495 square miles. The canal is navigable for about 
60 miles. 

Begfls.— Chief town of an estate the same name in the State of 
Udaipur, lUjputana, situated in 24^ 59^ N. and 75" 1' E., about 90 miles 
east-by-nortb-east of Udaipur dty. Population (1901), 3,625, about 
70 per cent, being Hindus. The town contains a picturesque palace 
and a fiiirly strong fort The estate, which includes the town and 
127 vill^, belongs to one of the first-class nobles of Mewar, who is 
styled Fawat Sawai. The income is about Es. 48,000, and a tribute of 
about Rs. 5,200 is paid to the Darbir. The Rfiwats of BegCln belong 
to the Chondiwat family of the Sesodia Kijputs. In the estate is ' 
the village of Menal, formerly called Mahanal or the 'great chasm/ 
whidi possesses a monastery and ^vaite temple construct^ according 
to the inscriptions they bear, in 1168 by the wife of die famous 
Frithwi Rlj Cbauhan, whose name was Subav Devi, alias Ktlthi 
Rani ('the testy queen'). 

Begnsarai Subdivision.— North-western subdivision of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, lying between 25® 15' and 25® 47' N. and 85® 47' and 
86® 27^ E., with an area of 751 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 642,966, compared with 611,349 in x89r. It contains 755 villages, 
but no town ; the head-quarters are at BEGtrsARAi. The subdivision, 
which forms a continuation of the fertile alluvial plain of Tirhut, 
and supports 857 persons to the square mile, is the most densely 
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populated part of the District The cultivation of indigo is carried 
on, but the industry is declining. 

. Begusarai — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the sntti^ 

name in Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25* sfr' N. and 86“ 9' E. 
Population {1901), 9,338. The ullage contains the usual public offices; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 28 prisoners. 

Behar. — Subdivision and torn in Patna District, Bengal. 5a 
Bihar. 

Behir . — TahM in B3l3ghlt District, Central Provinces. 51fe Baihar. 

Behror.— -Head-quarters of a tahsU of the same name in the State of 
Alwar, Rsjputana, situated in 27“ 53' N. and 76® 17' E., about 32 miles 
north-vrest of Alwar city, and 18 miles west-by-south-west of Ajeraka 
station on the BljputSna-Malwa Raihvay. Population (1901), 5,540. 
The town possesses a mud fort about 50 j'ards square, a fair bazar, 
a post office, a vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation 
for 6 in-patients. A munidpal committee supervises the lighting 
and conservancy, the income, derived mainly from octroi, bring 
about Bs. 2,200 and the expenditure Ks. 1,800. The tahal, which 
contains 132 villages besides the town, is situated in the north-west of 
the State, and has a population of 71,082. More than 35 per cent 
of the inhabitants are Ahlts, who are the best cultivators in the State. 
Under the Mughals this tract was included in the Subah of NSmaul, 
but the real rulers were the local Chauhan chiefs. In the first half 
of the eighteenth century the J3ts of Bharatpur overran it, but they 
were ousted before the end of that century by Pratap Singh, the 
first chief of Alwar. 

BejL — River in BaluchistSn. Stt Nari. 

Bekal. — ^Village in the KSsaragod tahtk of South Kanara District, 
Madras, situated in 12*’ 24'' N. and 75“ 3' E. It has a fine fort on 
a headland facing the sea, which was built by Sivappa Naik of Bedniir 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The defences are said 
• to show traces of European science. The surrounding tract is really 
part of the Malayilam country, and was at one time subject to the 
Chirakkal Rajis. Bekal formerly gav’e its name to the present 
tiAuk of Kasaragod, but it is now of no importance. 

Bela. — Capital of the Las Bela State, BaluchistSn, and residence 
of the JSm, situated in 26“ 14' N. and 66® 19' E. It lies near the apex 
of the Las Bela plain, miles from the Forali river and 116 miles 
from Karachi. Population (1901), 4,183. The majority were State 
senrants, but 356 Hindus were included. The town is not ^led and 
consists of 400 or 500 huts. The Jam’s residency a taJmIt, a treasury, 
a jail, and lines for the military police are the prinripal buildings. 
The ancient name of the town was Armael or ArmabeL Sir Robert 
Sandeman died at Bela in 2892, and was buried on the south of the 
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town. His tomb, of granite and white English marble, is placed beneath 
a dome erected by the Jam, and is surrounded by a ga^. A small 
establishment is maintained in the town for purposes of conservancy. 
Cotton cloth and rice constitute the principal imports j oilseeds, 
and wool the exports. Bela crochet-work is well-known. 

(or Belk Fartabgarh).— Head-quarters of Fartibgarh District 
and iahsUi United Frovinces, situated in 25® 55' N. and 82® E., on the 
hflnlr of the Sai, at die junction of the mun line of the Oudb and 
Rohilkhand Railway with a branch from AllahabSd to Fy^bad, and on 
a road between the same two places. Population (1901), 8,041. The 
town derives its name from the temple of Bela Bhewani near the river. 
It was founded in 1802 as a cantonment for the Oudh auxiliary force, 
and after die Mutiny became the head-quarters of a DistricL The town 
is well laid out and has been thoroughly drained. Besides the usual 
offices, it contains a general dispensary and a magnihcent female 
hospital, and there is a branch of the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission. Bela has been a munid|»li^ since 1871. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 10,000. 
In 1903-^ the income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 8,000) and fees and rents ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 
There is a flourishing trade in agricultural produce. Three schools 
have 340 pupils. 

Bdagutti.— Town in the Honoili tahtk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
situated in 14® ii^ N. and 75® 31' R, 10 miles south-west of HonnSli 
toivn. Population (1901), 2,799. The original form of the name was 
Belagavatti. It was &e seat of a liiK of NSga chiefs who called them- 
selves Sindas. They ruled during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
under the Chalukyas, Hoysalas, and Seunas. The place sfands in a 
plain of fertile black soil 

Belflptir.— Village in the RShuri falnka of Ahmadnagai District, 
Bombay, situated in ig® 34' N. and 74® 39' £., 15 miles north of Rahuri, 
on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. Population (1901), 4,630, including 
Belkpur-Kburd (i, 167). It lies on the north bank of the Pravara, which 
in floods rises to the gates. On the river-side are some picturesque 
buildings belonging to the Naiks, an old MerStha family. The chief 
traders are MarwSri Vanis and Telis. In 1822 an attempt was made 
to make Belapur the centre of a revolt Troops were to be collected 
here and at Nandurbir in EhSndesh, and in conjunction wi& ffie local 
KoUs were to make a general attack upon the British posts. The 
plot was,rhowever, discovered and quashed. 

Belgflmi (or Balg 3 mi).—Village in the Sbikaipur taluk of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in 14® 24' N. and 75® 15' E., 14 miles north-west 
of Shikarpur. Population (1901), 1,330. Its name appears m inscrip- 
tions as Balli^mve, Balligit^e, Balipura, and rimilar forms. Even 
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in the twelfth century it was of such antiquity as to be styled the nintlifr 
of cities, the capital of ancient cities, the immemorial capital, and 
is said to derive its name from the giant Bali. On account of its 
religious merit it was called the Dakshina Kedara, and also had the 
name Kamatha. Under the Chalukyas and Kalachuris it was the capital 
of the Banavasi 'twelve thousand' province. It contained five maihSt 
with temples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, BrahmS, Jina, and Buddha, and 
three puras, besides seven Brahmapuiis. At the Kodij’a viatk of the 
Kedaresvata temple medicine and food were dispensed to all comers. 
Of eighty-four inscriptions in the place most are of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Its prosperity continued under the Hoysalas and 
Seunas, but the city no doubt fell a prey to the Muhammadan invaders 
of the fourteenth century who overthrew the Hoysala power. The 
ruined temples are rich with carving equal to any in Mysore. 

Belgatun District. — District in the Southern Division of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, lying between 15® 22' and 16® 58' N. and 74® z* and 
75® 25' £., with an area of 4,649 square miles. It is boimded on the 
north by the States of MirSj and Jath ; on the north-east by Bijapur 
District ; on the east by the States (^Jamkhandi, Mudhol, KoMpur, and 
Simduig; on the south and south-west by the Districts of Dharwar and 
North Kanata, the State of KolhSpur, and the Portuguese territory of 
Goa; and on the west by the States of SavantvSdi and KoMpur. The 
lands of the District are greatly interlaced with those of the ndghbouring 
Native States, and within the District are large tracts of Native territory. 

The country forms a huge plain, studded with solitary peaks and 
broken here and there by low ranges of hills. Many of the peaks are 
crowned by small but well-built forts. The lower 
hills are generally covered with brushwood, but in 
some cases their sides are carefully cultivated almost 
to the very summits. The most elevated portion of the District lies to 
the west and south along the line of the Sabyadri Hills or Western Ghats. 
The surface of the plain slopes with an almost imperceptible fall 
eastwards to the borders of BijSpur. On the north and east the District 
is open and \vell cultivated, but to the south it is intersected by spurs of 
the Ghats, thickly covered in some places with forest. Except near the 
Western Ghats, and in other places where broken by lines of low hills, 
the country is almost a dead level; but especially in the south, 
and along the banks of the large riven, the sur&ce is pleasantly varied 
by trees, solitary and in groups. From March to June the fields 
are bare ; and but for the presence of the mango, tamarind, jack, and 
other trees, reared for their fruit, the aspect of the country would 
be desolate in the extreme. 

The principal rivers are the Kistna, here properly called the Krishna, 
flowing through the north, the Ghatptabha, flowing through the centre. 
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and the Malprabha, through the south of the District. From their 
sources among the spurs of the Western Ghats, these rivers pas's 
eastwards through the plain of Belgaum on their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. They are bordered by deeply cut banks, over which they 
seldom flow. None is serviceable for purposes of navigation. In the 
west the rivers and wells yield a sufficient supply of good water ; but 
towards the east the wells become brackish, and the ^vate^beaTing strata 
lie far below the sur&ce. Except the Kistna, which at all times main- 
tains a considerable flow of water, die rivers sink into insignificant 
streams during die hot season, and the supply of water falls short of 
the wants of the people. 

In the south of the District is a narrow strip of Archaean gneissic rock, 
including some hematite schists of the auriferous Dharwu series. In 
the centre quaitsite and limestone of the KalSdgi (Cuddapah) group 
are found partly overlaid by two great bands of basalt belonging to 
the Deccan trap system, and in the north and west basalt and laterite 
occur. Several of the river valleys contain ancient alluvial deposits of 
upper pliocene or pleistocene age, consisting of clay with partings and 
thin beds of impure grits and sandstones. In the banks of a stream 
that flows into the Ghatprabha at Chikdauli, 3 miles north-east of 
Gokak, were found some remarkable fossil remains of mammalia, 
including an extinct form of rhinoceros ^ 

Of the Epical trees of the District, mU {Jiminalia tmtntosa)^ 
jmbul (Eu^ia fmbclana), nana, Jiania, SfsvOf and Aasan {Ptcrmrpm 
Marsupim) yield valuable timber; korvi (StroHlanthus Grahamams) 
and small bamboos are used for fencing and roofing and kumh (Car^a 
ofhredj is in demand for the manuiacture of field tools. The harda 
and hela (Ttminalia htlericd) fiimish myiabolams, and the shmha 
{Aeada conchmd) supplies the ritha m* soap-nut which is used in cleaning 
clothes. The chief fruit trees are the mango, jack, custard-apple, 
buUock’s-heart, cashew-nut, jombuly boel^ wood-apple, pummelo, sweet 
lime, citron, lime, orange, hhmy wloy bor, turan, guH, ttgasH, horse- 
radish tree, guava, pom^ranate, paRaiy kantnda, fi^ mulberry, plantain, 
and pineapple. Among creepers the most noticeable are several species 
of convolvulus ; and a large numbn* of English flowers have been 
grown from seeds and cuttings. 

Antdope are found in the north and east Sambary deer, wild hog, 
and hyenas are not uncommon in the waste and forest lands. Of the 
larger beasts of prey, leopards are pretty generally distributed, but 
tigers are met with only in the south and south-west. Of game-birds 
there ere peafowl, partridge, quail, duck, snipe, teal, Mm, and 
occasionally bustard. 

^ R. B. Foote, litmoirs, Geohgieal Smvty of India, vol. xii, pt. i; nod 
PalatMioiogia Indica, Seiies X, >-01. 1, pt. I. 
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, The moderate heat, the early and fresh sea-breeze, and its altitude 
above tlie sea, make Belgaum pleasant and healthy. The lowest tem- 
perature recorded is 53® in January, while in May it rises to 100®. The 
most agreeable climate is found in a tract parallel with the crest of 
the Western Ghats between the western forests and the treeless east. 
The cold and dry season lasts from mid-October to mid-February, the 
hot and dry season from mid-February to early June, and the wet season 
from early June to mid-October. The heat of April and May causes 
occasional heavy showers, attended with easterly winds, thunder, light- 
ning, and sometimes hail. Even in May the nights are cool, almost 
chilly. Near the GhSts the south-west monsoon is very constant and 
heavy. Farther east it is fitfiil, falling in showers separated by breaks 
of fair weather. The rainM at die District head-quarters averages 
about 50 inches. In the east it is as low as 24, while in Chandgad in 
the extreme west 107 inches are ragistered. From March to September 
the prevailing winds are from the west and south, and from October to 
February from the east and north. 

The oldest place in Belgaum is Halsi, which, according to seven 
copperplates found in its vicinity, was the capital of a dynasty of nine 
Kadamba kings. In all probability the Early (550- 
610) and Western (dio-ydo) Chilukyas held Belgaum 
in succession, yielding place about 760 to the RashtrakQtas, a trace of 
whose power survived till about 1250 in the Ratta Mahamandaleshwars 
(875--r25o), whose capital was first Saundatti and subsequently (1210) 
Venugtflma, the modem Belgaum. Inscriptions discovered in various 
parts of the District show that during the twelfth and early years of the 
thirteenth centuries the Kadambas of Goa (980-1250) held part of the 
District known as the Halsi ‘twelve thousand,* and the VenugiSma or 
Belgaum ‘seventy.’ The third Hoysala king, yisbnuvardhana or Bitti 
Deva (1 104-41), held the Halsi division fora time as the spoil of battle ; 
but the territory of the Goa Kadambas as a whole had by 1208 been 
entirely absorbed by the Eattas. The last of the Eattas, Lakshmideo II, 
was overthrown about 1250 by Vichana, the minister and general of the 
Deogiri Yadava, Singhana II ; and from that date up to their final 
defeat by the Delhi emperor in 1320, the Yadavas seem to have been 
masters of Belgaum and surrounding tracts. During the brief overlord- 
ship of the Ddhi emperors Belgaum was administered by two Musalman 
nobles, posted at Hukeri and at ESybSg. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the District was partidoned between the Hindu 
ESjas of Vijayanagar, who held die portion south of the Ghatprabha, 
and the king of Delhi, who held that to the north. On the foundation 
of the Bahmani dynasty in 1347 the territories contained in the latter 
half fell under the sway of that dynasty, which subsequently, in 1473, 
took the town of Belgaum and conquered the southern division 
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also. During the next hundred years the Vijayanagar Rajas made 
numerous efforts to recover their territories, in which they were assisted 
by the Portuguese ; but they failed to make any lasting conquests, and 
were completdy overthrown in the battle of T&likota (1565). For the 
next hundred and twenty years Belgaum may be said to have remuned 
part of the territories of the fiijapur Suites. On the overthrow of 
Bijapur at the hands of Aurangzeb in 1686, the District passed to 
the Mughals and was granted as a ja^r to the Nawab of SavanOr, who 
subsequently had to relinquish a share to the NizSm. Some part of it, 
however, appears to have been in the hands of the MarSthas. About 
1776 the whole country was overrun by Haidar Ali; but was subse- 
quently retaken by the MarithI PeshwS with the assistance of the 
British. In 1818, after a period of great disorder, during which -the 
country was alternately harried by the troops belonging to Sindhia, 
KolbSpur, Nipani, and other chiefs, the county passed to the British 
and became part of the District of Dhara^r; but in 1836 it was con- 
sidered advisable to divide the unwieldy jurisdiction into two parts. 
The southern portion therefore continued to be known as DhSrwSr, 
while the tract to the north was constituted a separate charge. 

Copperplate inscriptions have been discovered at Halsi. The Dis- 
trict contains some hill forts, the chief of which are Mahlpa^h, 
Kalanidhgarh, and PSrgarh. Scattered temples are ascribed to Jakha- 
nSchfliya but are really Chalukyai^ a very Ime one being found at 
Deganve. There is an interestiiig group of prehistoric burial dolmens 
at Konnub. Many temples dating fbm Ae Seventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries are scattered over the District, of which nearly all 
were originally Jain but have been converted into shrines. The 
most noteworthy are a group in Belgaum fort ; those at Deganve, 
Vakkund, and Nesaigi in Sampgaum \ groups at Hull, Manoli, and 
Yellamma in Parasgad ; those at Shankesbvar in Cbikodi, and at 
Ramtirth and Nandgaon in Athni. The finest MusalrnSn remains are 
the fort and Safa mosque at Belgaum, and the mosques and tombs at 
Hukeri and Sampgaon. 

According to the Census of 187a the population of the District was 
946,702. The next Census of z88i returned 865,922, showing a 
.1 decrease of over 9 per cent., due to the famine in 
1876. In 1891 thepopulahon mcreased to 1,013,261, 
but again fell in 1901 to 993,97^ owing to the bad years of 1892, 
1896, 1899, and 1900. 

The table on the next page gives statistics according to the Census 
of 1901. 

The Chikodi and Sampgaon taMas contain many large and rich 
villages and are well peopled. The chief towns are Belgaum, the 
head-quarters, Kipani, Athni, Gokak, and Saundatti-Yellamma. 
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Classified accordii^ to religion, Hindus form 86 per qent. of the total 
population, Musalmans 8 per cent., Jains 5 per cent. Among Hindus 
the only special class are the LingSyats, a peculiar section of the wor- 
shippers of Siva, numbering over 300*000, of whom a description mil 
be found under Dharwar District. The languages in use are 
MarSthi; mostly in the south and west, and Kanarese generally over 
the greater part of the District The latter is spoken by 65 and 
the former by 25 per cent of the total. Hindustini is used by 8 per 
cent. 
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The chief castes and their occupations are: Brahmans, or priests, 
numbering 32,000. They are for the most part Deshasths (23,000), 
and employed as writers, merchants, traderSi money-lenders, and land- 
owners. Ayyas or Jangams (24,000) are LingSyat priests. Traders in- 
clude Banjigs (26,000) and Adi-banjigs (13,000). There are numerous 
Jain cultivators and labourers, indicating the former supremaq: of the 
Jain rdigion in the Bombay Carnatic. Other cultivators are MaiSthSs 
and Maratha KunbiS (173,000), Chhatris (9,000), Hanbars (15,000), 
and Lingayat Fanchamsalis (154,000). Craftsmen include Panchals 
(15,000) and Gaundis or Uppars, builders and stone-cutters (14,000). 
Lin^yat Honors or Malgars (11,000) are flower-sellers. Shepherds 
include two shepherd castes, Dhangars or Kurubas (73,000), and Gaulis 
\frho keep cows and buffaloes. The depressed classes are chiefly the 
Holiars or Mahars (48,000) and M8ngs or Madigs (22,000). Alo^ 
the banks of the Kistna, in the north of the District, are many KaMdis, 
a tribe notorious for their skill as highway robbers ; while the south of 
the District was much troubled in recent times by Bedars or Bei3ds, 
a thieving caste that assisted in the plundering of Vijayanagar after the 
battle of Talikolii. The agricultural population forms 66 per cent, of 
the total. Industry supports 16 per cent and commerce i per cent 
Weavers engaged in the hand-loom industry number more than 13,000, 
with 11,000 dependents. 
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The District has a consid^ble Christiaa populadon. Of the 5,366 
native Ch ris tians in 1901 about were Roman Catholics. The 
majoritf are Konkani or Goa Catholics, who are immigrants from Goa, 
and ate under the jurisdiction of die Archbishc^ of that place. The 
others include Madras Catholics and Protestants, who came from 
Madrasabout 1817. Tlie chief missions are an Anglican Tamil Mission 
and the American Methodist Mission, with out-stations at Ranbargi, 
Nesargi, and Bail Hoi^I. Roman Catholic priests are resident in 
Belgaum, RhSnSpur, a^ Godolij and there are two orphanages and 
a rescue home in the District, which are managed by independent 
trustees, but belong to the Metbodk Episcopal Mission. A mission to 
soldiers, known as die Soldiers’ Home, is situated in the cantonment. 

The .chief varieties of soil are black and red. The black, which 
is by far the most fertile, is of two kinds. One variety is very friable, 

, . but when impregnated with moisture forms a tough 
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day-hke substance almost impervious to water, and 

therefore very valuable as a lining for tanks. The other kind is not so 
tenadous of moisture, and, unless It receives abundance of irrigation, 
either natural or airtificial, not nearly so productive. In order te bring 
a waste of black soil under tillage, the held must receive three complete . 
ploughings— one direct, one transverse, and one diagonal. It does not 
receive any further ploughing ; but annually before sowing fhe ^nd 
is deared and the surface loosened mtii a small knife. The red and 
sandy soils are very apt to cake and harden after rain, so that the held 
must be ploughed every year— if possible, once lengthwise and a second 
time transversely. This is done by a smaller plough of the same coih 
struction as the la^e plough used for black helds, but lighter. Fields 
of pure black soil do not recdve manure; on the other hand, tiie 
out-turn &om red and sandy lands seems to depend almost entirely 
on the amount of dressing they have received. 

On 'dry’ helds, most of the grain, pulses, oilseeds, and hbres are 
sown; some are cultivated on red and sandy soils during tiie rainy 
months; others are grown on black soil as a cold-season crop. 
Cotton is raised entirely on black soil as a cold-season crop. 

The District is almost wholly tyoHsiri. InStn or JSgJr lands covct 
983 square miles. The chief stati^ics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

Jowar^ the staple of the I^krii^ occupying 884 square miles, is 
grown in all parts, espedally in Chikodi, Athni, Gokak, Farasgad, and 
Sampgaon. B^'ra covered 397 square miles, chiefly m Athni, GokSk, 
and Chikodi. The south-western portion, being too wet for millets, 
produces rice (176 square miles) and tire coarse hill grains. Wheat 
(157 square miles) is the pwominent crop of Fara^. Rale-kmg or 
Italian millet occupied 118 square miles. Pulses occupied 333 square 
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miles ; of these, 92 square miles were under tur^ 98 under hiRth or 
horse-gram, and 62 square miles under gram. Oilseeds were grown on 
98 square miles. Chikodi is famous for its sugar-cane and fruit and 
vegetable gardens. Tobacco (35 square miles) is an important crop in 
Chikodi in gardens or on favourable plots near villages or along rivers 
and streams. Cotton, covering 352 square miles, is the most valuable 
' crop grown in the District. It is especially important in Athni, Paras- 
gad, and Gokak. 
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American cotton was introduced in 1845, and is planted to a small 
extent in Parasgad and Sampgaon. It has greatly degenerated m the 
course of years. The cultivators avail themselves &eely of the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. During the decade 
ending 1903-4 more than 17-4 lakhs was advanced, of which 4>2, 3-2, 
and 3 lakhs rvas lent in 1896-7, 1899-1900, and r9oi respectively. 

Cattle of inferior quality are bred by Dhangars in the forest tracts of 
KhanSpur and Belgaum, the majority of better breed being imported 
from Mysore and other places. Bullocks of eight breeds are found in 
ail parts, the strongest and largest bang imported from South 
Kathiawar, and the best-trotting oxen from Mysore. Of local breeds, 
the Nagdi are the most useful and hardy. Buffaloes do not thrive near 
the Western Ghats ; but the Gaulis, Hanbars, and Dhangars of Samp- 
gaon, Gokak, and the eastern tract rear buffaloes of a good type. The 
so-called Nagdi bufiSiloes are reputed the best. Ponies of a small and 
ugly type are bred locally, as also are donkeys and pigs by Vaddars and 
other low-caste Hindus. Sheep of two breeds, the Kenguri with a soft 
red wool and the Yelga with white or black, are reared by Dhangars, 
while goats of four varieties are ubiquitous. The best breed of the 
latter is known as Kuisheli. 

Of the total area cultivated, 80 square miles, or 3 per cent, were 
irrigated in 1903-4. Government canals supplied 15 square mile^ 
tanks 16, wdls 46, and other sources 10 square miles. The water- 
supply is plentiful except in the east. Irrigation is largely employed 
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for rice and vegetables in the best portions of the western half of the 
District. Of the recently improved reservoirs the chief is the Gadekeri 
lake about 15 miles south-east of Belgaum, in the Sampgaon iHuia, 
which has an area of tap acres and a maximum depth of 5 feet The 
catchment basin measures 4-68 square miles, and the average rainfall is 
sg inches. It supplied 337 acres in 1903-4. The most important 
water-work is the GokSk canal and storage reservoir. A masonry weir ‘ 
has been built across the Ghatprabba where its catchment area, in- 
cluding that of its chief tributaries the Tammpami and the Harank^bi, 
is about I, too square mUes, of which a large extent lies in the Western 
Ghats. The storage work and the first section of the canal were com- 
pleted at a cost of 1 2' a lakhs, the capital outlay to the end of 1903-4 
being 12-9 lakhs. The Gokak canals command 28 square miles, and 
irrigate an average of 16 square miies. Wells used for irrigation are 
most common m Chikodi and Belgaum. In KhSnSpur no wells are 
used for this purpose. In r993-4 wells and tanks used for irrigation 
numbered 12,660 and i,r6i respectively. 

In the west of the District, among the spurs of the Western Ghats, is 
a considerable area of forest land. Formerly large tracts were yearly 
Forests destroyed by indiscriminate cultivation of shilling 
■patches of 6re-cleared woodland. This form of 
tillage has now been limited to small areas, specially set apart for the 
purpose. The District possesses 665 square miles of ‘ reserved ' and 
10 square miles of ‘ protected ' forest Of this total, 51 square miles 
are in charge of the Kevenue department. It is very unevenly distri- 
buted, the large tilulias of Athni and Farasgad having little or no 
forest, while Khanapur has twice as much forest as tillage. The 
forest administration is under a divisional officer, assisted by a sub- 
divisional officer. The Belgaum forests may be roughly divided into 
‘moist ' and ‘ dry,’ the ' dry ' lying east of the Foona-Harihar road and 
the ‘moist’ lying west of the road. The latter includes the forests of 
Belgaum and Khanapur, about 500 square miles. The ‘ dry ’ forest, about 
one-eighth of which is stacked with useful wood, is very poor and stony, 
yielding only firewood scrub with a few small poles fit for hut-building. 
The produce is chiefly cactus, four kinds of fig, dindal, and tanir. 
The most important trees in the ‘moist’ forest are teak, black-wood, 
honne {PUmarpas Marsapium), Mrda or myrabolam, and jack-wood. 
There are also a few babul Reserves. The forest supplies large quan- 
tities of firewood to the Southern Mahratta Railway. The total forest 
receipts in 1903-4 were 277 lakhs. 

Diamonds are said to have been found in the sandstone towards 
Kolhapur and gold in the valley of the Malprabha. Iron was formerly 
smelted in Belgaum, Gokflk, and Sampgaon, and near the Rflm pass. 
The ore is generally peroxide of iron, with a mixture of clay, quarts. 
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and lime. All the laterite of the District is charged with iron, though 
in too small a proportion to make it worth smelting. The manufacture 
of iron has now ceased, partly on account of the increased cost of fuel 
and partly because of the &11 in the price of iron. Besides iron, the 
only metallic ore which occurs in any quantity is an earthy powdery 
form of peroxide of manganese, which is found among weathered 
dolomite at Bhimgarh. 

Next to agriculture, hand-loom weaving forms the chief industry of the 
District. The weavers are generally Lingayats or 
Musalmans, with a small sprinkling of MarSthas. The comm^cSions 
finer sorts of doth are manufactured only in two or 
three towns. With the exception of a small quantity of doth sent to the 
neighbouring Districts, the produce of its hand-looms is almost entirely 
consumed in Belgaum. Simple dyeing and tanning are carried on over 
the whole District. Gokak town was once famous for its dyers, and is 
still noted for a coarse kind of paper made in large quantities. Gokak 
toys, made both from light kinds of wood and from a peculiar kind 
of earth, are also cdebrated. They consist of models of men and 
gods, fruits and vegetables. A factory for spinning and weaving 
cotton yarn Avas established at GokSk, by an English company, in 
1887. The mills are worked by water-power supplied from the falls of 
the Ghatprabha fiom a height of about 170 feet. The average daily 
number of labourers employed in the factory is 2,038, and the yearly 
out-turn amounts to 5,000,000 lb. The raihvay station for the mills 
is Dhupdhal. 

The capitalists of the District are chiefly Mar^varis and Brahmans, 
but in the town of Belgaum there are a few MusalmSns who possess 
comfortable fortunes. There is a considerable trade in cloth and silk, 
the chief exports being rice, jaggeiy, tobacco, and cotton, and the chief 
imports' cloth, silk, salt, and grain. In several villages throughout 
the District markets are held at fixed intervals, usually once a week. 
These markets supply the wants of the country round within a radius 
of about 6 miles, containing as a rule from twenty-five to thirty 
villages and hamlets. 

The West Deccan section of the Southern Mahratta Railway, 
crossing the District from north to south, was opened in 1887. The 
line passes through the KhanSpur, Belgaum, Chikodi, Gok^, and 
Athni tdlukas. A considerable traffic which used to pass along the 
Foona-Harihar road, or coastwards by the ghM passes, is now carried 
by the railway. At Londa, a station in the Khan£pur taluka, the West 
Deccan section connects with the Bangalore and the Marmagao lines, 
and in the spring a large amount of produce finds its way to the sea by 
the latter route. The total length of metalled roads is 498 miles, and 
of unmetalled roads 515 miles. Of these, 449 miles of metalled and 
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62 of unmetalkd roads ore mainBtined by die Public Works depart- 
ment Tlie chief roads are the Haribar road, the Belgaum-Amboli- 
Vengurk road, the Niplni-Mahaliogpur road, the road iiom Sankeshwar 
to Dharn^ via Huken, GokSk, and Saundatti, the road from Shedbal 
to BijSpur via Athni, and the Belgaum-Khinapur road to Londa and 
Kanam. 

The District has sulfered from constant scatddes owing to the 
uncotainty of its nunkil, The earliest recorded failure of rain led to 
the great famine. Subsequent famines 

occu^ in 1419, 1472-3 (excepticmal distress), 1790 
(caused by the raids of the MaiSthis), 1791-2 (failure of early rain), 
1802-3 (aused by the depredation of die Bndiris), 1832-3, 1853, and 
1876-7, The need of Government help began about the middle of 
S^tember, 1876. At the height (A the kmine in May, 1877, there 
were 43,196 persons on relief works and 7,641 in recmpt of giatoiteus 
relief. After dfteen years the District again (1 892) suffered from famine, 
which chiefly affected three of its ialttkaSi Athni, Gokak, and Parasgad, 
and relief wtvks were opened. In 1896 the rains were indifferent, and 
nearly mie-third of the total area the District was distreaed, relief 
b^g again required. In 1899 die rains failed, brii^g on intense 
scarcity in Athni, Gokik, Parasgad, and part ofdikodi. Eelief works 
were opened in December, 1900, and continued till October, 1908. 
The lughest number relieved in a day on works was 16,313 (exclu^og 
5,672 dependents) in August, 1901, 5,876 bang in receipt of giatuitous 
relief. It is calculated that Ae excess of mortality over the normal 
during the three years was 60,00^ and that 100,000 cattle died. 
Exclusive of advances to the agriculturists and remission^ the famine 
in the District coat 5 lakhs. Eemi^ons of land revenue and advances 
amounted to about 2 lakhs. 

The District is dirided into seven UbAas ; Athki, Chikodi, Bel- 
6AUM, Gokak, Saupgaow, Khanapok, and PAiiASGAn. The CoUector 

i* Mually assisted by two officers of the bdian Civil 
WabSstratton. ■ j n.\. /• -..j • t j- 

Service and one D^ty-CoDector leauited in India. 

There are three petty subdivisions {ftihas) ; Muigod in Para^d, 
HQkeri in Chikodi, and Chan^ad in die Belgaum t^h. 

The District and Sessions Judge at Belgaum is assisted by five Sub- 
ordinate Judges for clril buriness. There are altogether seventeoi 
officers to administer criminal justice in die District The commonest 
offoices are bmglary and diefr. 

On the acquisidoD of Belgaum in 1818 the MarSthS assessment 
remained for a time unrevised, althou^ Bijf Bao’s revenue-farmii^ 
system, which had wrought great havoc hi the District was immediately 
suspended in favour of die personal m r^Atwr/, then known as the 
Madras system. A survey was attempted during the first ten years 
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of British rule, but no revision of assessment vras carried out The 
principal features of the land-rent settlement between iSi8 and 1848 
were a very high nominal demand and the annual grant of large 
remissions alter inspection of the crops. The assessment both by village 
and holding was very unequally ^stributed. The settlement of the 
District began in 1848-9. It was at first introduced into 108 villages 
of the Parasgad ialuka, and by 1860-1 the whole District had been 
surveyed and its assessment fixed for thirty years. The villages were 
arranged in five or more classes, the rate of assessment per acre for 
each class being fixed in accordance with climatic conditions, pro- 
pinquity of markets, and other circumstances. The net result was the 
reduction of the total revenue from 6-4 to 5-5 lakhs. The revision 
survey settlement ^vas introduced into the District in 1879 and was 
completed by 1897. The revision found an increase in the cultivated 
area of 2 per cent, and enhanced the total revenue from 8-5 to io-9 lakhs. 
The average assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land is 13 annas, of rice land 
Rs. 3-8, and of garden land Rs. a-7. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

!900«I. 

I90J-+ 

Land revenne . 

Total revenue . 

17,68 

24.05 

nfil 

31,04 

to, 16 

35,96 

*»,55 

3>.50 


The District contains six municipalities : namely, Beixsaum, Nifami, 
Ai'hni, Gokak, Saundatti, and Yamkanmardi, the total annual 
income of which averages a lakh. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board and seven taluka boards, with an average 
income of 2-2 lakhs. The principal source of their income is the land 
cess. The expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to 2-3 lakhs, including 
one lakh spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by two Assistants 
and two inspectors. There are fourteen police stations in the District. 
The police number 667, including ii chief constables, 139 head 
constables, and 3 17 constables. The mounted police number 12, under 
2 daffadars. There are 10 subsidiary jails in the District, rvith 
accommodation for 244 prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 81, of whom 6 were females. 

Belgaum stands eleventh among the twenty-four Districts of the 
Presidency in regard to the literacy of its population, of whom S’^ 
(males 9*8 and females 0-3) could read and write in 1901. In 1881 the 
number of schools was 200, with 12,386 pupils. The latter number rose 
to 22,064 in 1891 ; and in 1901 there were 16,239 pupils, of whom 
852 were in 47 private schools. In 1903-4 there were 352 schools. 
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of which 37 were private inodtntiong, attended by 12,927 pupib, 
including 1,867 girls. Of the iostitudoDS, 2 are hi^ schools, 
6 middle and 307 primaiy 5cho(^ Of the institutions classed as 
public, one is supported by Government, 220 are managed by local, 
30 by munidpal boards, and 64 are aided. The total o^tenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was !<38 iakh^ rdiich Us. 22,500 was derived 
from fees, and Rs. 34,000 was contributed by Local funds. Of tbe total, 
75 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

Betgaum District contains one hospital, five dispensaries, and one 
railway medical insdtudon, accommo^ting 86 in-patients. In the» 
institutions 48,000 patients were treated in 1904, including 714 m- 
patients, and 1,386 operations were poformed. The total expenditure, 
exclusive of the lulway dispensary, was about Ss. 14,500, of which 
about Rs. 6,000 was met Irom muiud^ and Local funds. 

The number of posons successfiiUy vacdnated in 1903-4 was 
20,758, representing a proportfcm 21 per 1,000 of population, 
which is lower than the average for tbe Presidency. 

[Sir JI'M. Campbeil, Gduiteer if tk Ben^ PnsMtncyf vol. xxi 
[x\l^)\].Y.Y\fieA^Dymtits6fihtK(inm5t Districts (1896); E. Stock, 
Mmomdum en L<^ Reomt StUlmnit (Calcutta, 1880}.] 

Bdgaum T8Jluka.--Central tikka of Belgaum District, Bombay, 
lying between if 41' «id 16* 3' K. and 74® a' and 74® 43' B., with an 
area, including the Chandgad pe^ subdivision of 644 square 
miles. It contains one town, ^ncAUu (population, 36,876), the 
head-quarters j and aoi villages. TTic population in 1901 was 137,562, 
compared with 147,150 in 1891, die decrease being largely due to 
die ravages of plague. The,den8i^, 214 persons per square mile, is 
about the average ftr the District TTie demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was i‘9 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 16,000. In the north-west 
of Belgaum, long sandstone ridges bwder and in many places cross 
the central plaia In the west, close to the Western Ghats, the climate 
is damp, while to the east it is more pleasant. The annual riuniali b 
fairly heavy, averaging 52 inches. Round Belgaum town the country 
is richly cultivated 

Belgaum Town.--Head-<iuarfei» of die District of the same name 
m the Southern Division of tbe Bombay Presidency, situated in 15® 
5:' N. and 74® 31' E., at an elevation d nearly 2,500 feet above sea- 
level, on the northern slope of the basin of a watercourse called the 
Bellaty nullah, and on the Southern Mahratta Railway. Population 
(1901), 36,878, including the canton meet (io,64t)and suburbs (3,803). 
The municipality was esablished in 1851, Durii^; the ten years ending 
1901 the income averaged about Rs. 30,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 51,50^ chiefly derived from ortroi (Rs. 22,000), conservancy 
rates (Rs. 9,100), and taxes on houses and land (Rs. 4,600). The 
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expenditure amounted to Rs. 50,000, including general administration 
(Rs. 6,400), public safety (Rs. 2,300), conservancy (Rs. 15,900), public 
works (Rs. 4,000), and public instruction (Rs. 9,900). The average 
receipts of the cantonment funds are Rs. 25,000. 

The native town lies between the fort on the east and the cantbn- 
ment, which extends along its western front, separated from it by 
a watercourse. It forms an irregular ellipse, approximating to a circle, 
of which the shorter axis is about 1,300 yards. The rock on which the 
town is built consists of laterite, lying upon Deccan trap. The site 
is well wooded. Bamboos, from which Venugrama, the ancient name 
of the touTi, is said to be derived, are plentiful, and mangoes, tamarinds, 
and banyans also abound, 'Ihe fort, about 1,000 yards in length 
and 700 yards in breadth and occupying an area of about 100 acres, 
is surrounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, cut in hard ground. It 
appears to have been built in 1519 and contains two Jain temples 
of great interest. The dargah of Asad Khan and the Safa Masjid will 
also repay a visit Belgaum was the chief town of a district known as 
the Belgaum ‘seventy’ in 1160. About 1205 the Rattas captured it 
from the Goa Kadambas and made it their capital. In 1250 it passed 
from the Rattas to the YSdavas. In 1375 the fortress of Belgaum aas 
included in Vijayanagar territory. After being held by Muhammadan 
rulers the fort passed to the PeshwSs about 1754. In 1818, after the 
overthrow of the Peshwa, the place was invested by a British force. 
It held out for twenty-one days, after which the garrison of 1,600 men 
capitulated, having lost 20 killed and 50 wounded, while the British 
loss amounted to ii killed and 12 wounded. 

Belgaum, since its acquisition by the British, has increased greatly in 
size and wealth. It was chosen as the civil head-quarters of the District 
in 1838. It is a military station of the Poona division of the Western 
Command, and is usually garrisoned by British and Native infantry and 
a battery of artillery. Of recent years it has suBered severely from 
recurring epidemics of plague, which have driven many of the residents 
to remove from the town site and to erect houses in the vicinity. The 
principal articles of trade are salt, dried fish, dates, coco-nuts, and coir, 
imported from the sea-coast, chiefly from the port of Vengurla. Grain 
of all kinds, sugar, and molasses are also brought from the country 
round. The city contains more than 300 hand-looms for the manufacture 
of cotton doth. The water-supply is derived entirely from wells. 
Besides 9 munidpal boys’ schools with 980 pupils and 4 ^rls’ schools 
with 323 pupils, there are two high schools with about 500 pupils, one 
a Government institution, the other bebnging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. There are also two schools for European and Eurasian boys 
and a Roman Catholic convent for girls. Bdgaum is the residence 
of the Commissioner of the Southern Division. Besides the ordinary 
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revenue and judicial offices, the town contains a cantonment magis- 
trate’s court and a Subordinate Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and 
a railway dispensary. 

Beliapatam.— Village and river in Malabar District, Madras. See 
Valarpattanam. 

Bellamkonda (‘ the hill of caves Hill fortress in the Sattanapalle 
idhk of Gunttlr District, Madras, situated in 16® 30' N. and 80® E. 
The works consist of a single stone wall, connecting the elevated points 
of the hill and having bastions at the south-«ast and north-west angles, 
which terminate the two extremities of the principal front. The 
entrance, which is in this front, at about a third of its length from the 
north-west bastion, is gained by a winding pathway from the foot of 
the hill near the village. In s^pe, the fort is roughly an equDateral 
triangle, enclosing an area of irregular elevation of about one-sixteenth 
of a square mile. The ^vall is in a very ruinous state, every shower 
loosening and bringing 60m parts of it The two bastions are the 
most perfect parts, but even these from their overhanging position seem 
to threaten destruction to everything below. The interior is overgrown 
with bushes and long grass, which obstruct the passage to the eastern 
and western faces in many parts. There still remain some buildings 
of stone, the old magazine and storerooms. The highest point is 
1,569 feet above the sea. The early history of the fortress is obscure. 
It is said to have been constructed by the Keddi kings of KondavId, 
After their power had passed away in 1482 it perhaps fell into-the hands 
of the Orissa kings, for Hrishta says it was taken by the SultSn of 
Golconda from a Telugu Raja wlm was a vassal of Orissa. In 1531 the 
Orissa king took the place a second time by a general escalade, regard* 
less of the loss of his best troops. It must afterwards have reverted to 
die kmgs of Vijayanagar, for it was finally taken by the Muhammadans 
in 1578, when they put an aid to Hindu rule in this part of the country. 
At the close of the eighteenth century the English bad a few troops 
stationed at the bottom of the hill in mud huts. 

B^ary District {Baliari).—The westernmost of the four Ceded 
Districts in the Madras Presidency, lying between 14® 28' and 15” 
58' N. and 75° 40' and 77® 38' E., with an area of 5,714 square miles. 
It is bounded on the west and north by the river Tungabhadra, which 
divides it from the Bombay Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions ; 
on the east by Kumool and Anantapur Districts; and on the south by 
the State of Mysore. 

Bellary lies on the northern slope of the Deccan plateau, and the 
trend of the country is towards the north-east, ranging 
from an election of over 2,000 feet above the sea on 
the south to about 1,000 feet in the north-east comer. 
The District is divided east and west by the range of hills in the 
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midst of which lies the Native State of Sandur. To the west the surface 
of the country is broken by various ranges of small hills, especially in 
the Kiidligi and Haipanahalli taluks^ where the land rises to join the 
Mysore plateau, and is often well wooded and generally picturesque. 
To the east lies a vast expanse of level, almost treele-ss, dreary, black 
cotton soil, forming two-thirds of the District, which is broken only by 
two small groups of hills in the extreme north and south, and by those 
granite masses, springing abruptly from the surrounding country, which 
form such a characteristic feature of the Deccan. The central rock 
of these is usually surrounded by loose boulders, sometimes of enormous 
size^ split off by the action of the weather, and of every variety of 
colouring from warm reds and broivns to pale slaty greys. The principal 
hills outside of Sandur are those round Kampli, Adoni, and Rayadrug, 
and the Copper Mountain range. The Kampli group is an irregular 
semicircle of barren hills lying to the north of Sandur on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, and is mainly interesting as forming the site and 
natural fortification of the ancient city of Vijayanagar. The Copper 
Mountain, so called from mines no longer worked, is a small range 
7 miles west of Bellary town, running parallel to the Sandflr hills and 
rising to a height of 3,285 feet. The hills at Adoni and Rayadrug, on 
which stand the ancient forts of those towns, run up to 2,000 and 
2,727 feet respectively. With the exception of the Sandur range, there 
is very little v^tation on any of these elevations, and no real forest 
The river system of the District consists of the Tungabhadra and its 
tributaries. The Tungabhadra, formed by the junction of the Tunga 
and Bhadra, both rising near the south-western frontier of Mysore, 
skirts the District on its western and northern borders for about 195 
miles and eventually falls into the Kistna near Kumool. During the 
hot season its stream is low and easily fordable in many places ; but 
from June to October, after the south-west monsoon, the waters rise 
from 15 to 25 feet and the river in several places exceeds half a mile in 
breadth. When not fordable, it is crossed (except in heavy floods) by 
means of coracles made of bamboo frames covered with hides. At 
Vijayanagar the river passes through a fine granite gorge, and bdow 
this its course is studd^ with rocks which render navigation impossible 
in the dry season. Its imters abound with crocodiles, and considerable 
quantities of fish are netted. It is crossed by the Southern Mahratta 
and Madras Railways at Hosfiru and Rampuram respectively. The 
more notable places upon its banks are Vijayanagar, Kampli, and 
Mailar. The Hagari or Vedavati, the main tributary of the Tunga- 
bhadra in the District, rises in Mysore, and after flou’ing through the 
Rayadrug and Bellary talula falls into the Tungabhadra at Halekota. 
It is a very broad and shallow stream, with a total length of about 
280 miles, of which 125 are in this District, and rarely has any flow' of 
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vater for more than live months in tlm year. The smid from its bed, 
carried by the prevailing south-west^ly winds, is perpetually encroach- 
ing on the land along its eastern banks. At IMa, 12 miles from 
Bellary, the sand-beds are nearly a miles broad. The channel of the 
river varies from a quarter to three-quarts of a mile in width, and even 
at flood-time the water rarely exceeds 4 feet in depth. The Southern 
Mahmtta Railway bridges it at Faramidevanahalli. The Chikka 
is a small stream, also rising in Mysore, which, after mossing the western 
t^nkSy fiills into the Tungabhadra at Kittanuru. Though k comes 
down occasionally in heavy floods during the monsoons, it is perfectly 
iry for many months in the year. The Inigation from these rivers is 
referred to below. 

I^ve-sixtbs of Bellary is covered wi& Archaean rock^ granitoid and 
gneisdc, and the litde barren lulls, daracteristic of the Deccan, are 
formed of these. Superimposed upon them are four well-marked bands 

the youi^er DharwSr series, run right across the District fim 
north-west to south-east. The (duef of th^ is the line forming the 
StuidOr hills, which is remarkable for the immense quantiries of rich 
hematite it contains. There is also an old gold-mine in ib Quartz 
tops several of the hills, and trap dikes d great length and width are 
further characteristics of the geology of the District. 

Id the drier eastern fSkit the flora consists largely of such draught- 
resisting plants as Euphorbias, acadas, and Asctepiads, and the Aaaa 
oraiiea and the vier^a {Melu Asadimhia) are the characteristic 
trees. In the west the growth is mote luxuriant and date-palms flourish 
in the damper hollows. Ovef all die waste lands grow die^yeltow- 
flowered Casda miu/att and the Dodoma. The chief trus in such 
forests as the District possesses are refened to under Forests below. 

Leopards are fairly numerous in the hills of Sandflc and in the 
KQdli^ and Harpan^lli ioMs, where their depredaticms on cattle 
are considerable. Bears are found m the western hills, and hyenas 
and wolves in Harpanahalli. Wild hog infest the Kampli hills and 
parts of the Kudligl tibiky and do much damage to crops. There are 
also a considerable number of (Miikn (gazelle) and antelope in the 
western takks and in Adoni, but they are not often to be seen in the 
flatter eastern ^kks. Of the la^er game-birds, peafowl and bustard 
are found in Hadagalli and Harpanahalli. The former are espedally 
common along the banks of the Tungabhadra. 

The climate of the District is exceedmgly d^ throughout and 
correspondin^y healthy, The only parts whi(^. are at all m^'ous are 
the Kfldligi tdluky where there are Qumerous hills and tanks (artificial 
irrigation reservoirs), and the irrigated cultivation along the Tonga- 
bhadia. The western ^Mr, especially Harpanahalli, where the 
temperature approximates to that of the Mysore plateau, are conrido'- 
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ably cooler than the eastern. The average mean of the year at Bellary 
town is 8z“ but this is considerably exceeded at Adoni. Rahandrog, 
the little military sanitarium on the SandQr hills, has an average 
temperature about 12° cooler than Bellary. 

Lying almost in the middle of the Peninsula, the District gets r ain 
from both monsoons, but only after thmr supply is almost exhausted. 
Though everywhere very light, the &11 varies considerably in different 
parts. It is heaviest at Rimandrug (39 inches), and the Adoni and 
Hospet iabths (27 inches) receive a good deal more than the western 
taluks or Bellary and Rayadrug. In these last two the average fall is 
only 19 inches, and they form one of the driest tracts in the Presidency. 
Rather more than half the year’s supply is received during the south- 
west monsoon. The rainfall is not only small but also very uncertain, 
and Bellary has suffered constantly from prolonged droughts and fre- 
quent deficiencies in the monsoons. Except for famine, it has, how- 
ever, been peculiarly free of late years from serious natural calamities. 
In 1804, during the south-west monsoon, therq was a series of terrific 
storms during which hundreds of tanks were breached ; and again in 
1851 a cyclone swept through the District, ^vashingaway several villages, 
and destroying many roads and irrigation works. The Hf^ri rose 
suddenly during this storm and overwhelmed the town of Gtlliam on 
its right bank, dro>vning many of the inhabitants. 

The country round Vijayanagar is the traditional scene of some of 
the most notable events in the Ram^yana. Inscriptions show that 
Bellary was intimately cormected with the fortunes of ^ 

the early dynasties of the Western Chilukyas and 
their successors the Hoysala Ballalas. But little definite is known of 
the history of the District before the fourteenth century. In r336 was 
founded on the banks of the Tungabhadra, near the present hamlet of 
Hampi, the &mous torvn of Vijayanagar, ' the city of victory.’ The 
town rapidly became the nucleus of a kingdom, and the Idtigdom grew 
into an empire. For two centuries its rulers succeeded in uniting the 
Hindus of Southern India and holding in check the Musalmans who 
were advancing from the north. In 1565, at the battle of T 31 ikot 3 , 
Vijayanagar was utterly overthrown by a combination of the Sultans of 
the Deccan. The Musalman dominion which followed was weak, and 
the country was split up into small prindpalities under chieftains known 
to history as poligars. Locally, their powers were absolute and they 
used them mercilessly, so that the common people were everywhere 
ground into the dust Aurangxeb annexed the dominions of the 
Musalman kings; the MarilthSs, and after them Haidar Ali of 
Mysore, followed and sdzed much of the District ; the Nizam’s rule 
succeeded ; but through all these changes the poligars continued 
to hold all local authority, and it was with them that the British had to 
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deal when the District was ceded to the Company, fiellary had fallen 
into the power of Haidar All of Mysore and his son Tip^ in the latter 
part of the eighteendi century. At the partition of Tipfi’s territory in 
1792, part of the District fell to the KizSm. At the further partition 
which occurred after Tipd’s defeat and death at Seringapatam in 1799, 
the Nizam obtained the rest of it; but he ceded bodi portions and 
other adjoining territory to the British in 1800. Major (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Munro was the first Collector of the country so obtained, 
called the Ceded Districts, which included the present Districts of 
Cuddapah, Bellaty, Anantapur, and much of Kurnool ; and his first 
care was to reduce to order the &g)i\ypoiigat‘s whom he found within 
it Some of these were pensioned and the estates of the reminder 
were resumed. In 1808 the tract was split into two Districts, Cuddapah 
and Bellaty. The latter then included the present District of Ananta- 
pur. This was formed into a separate Collectorate in 1S82, and Bellary- 
District as it now stands has thus been a separate Collectorate for only 
twenty-four years. 

More palaeolithic and neolithic settlements and implements have 
been found in Bellaiy than in any other District in Madras, and some 
of them are of great interest. Bound Gollapalle m the Biyadrug idhti 
are hundreds of kistvaens of the usual pattern, some of whidi have been 
found to contain pottery, bones, &c. Jain temples are numerous, and 
in the western /oAtis are a number of little Chalukyan shrines, covered 
mth most delicate carving in steatite. These are described and 
illustrated in Mr. Rea’s Chalukyan ArcHtectun. At Adoni, Bellary, 
Bayadrug, and elsewhere are ancient hill fortresses of much interest 
But the most important antiquides m the District are the extensive and 
impressive ruins, near Hampi, of the great capital of the Vijayanagar 
empire. 

The District contains 10 towns and 929 villages. It is divided into 
8 the head-quarters of which are at the places from which each 
Pomdation ” Statistics of population according to the 

Census of 1901 are given in the table on next page. 

The principal towns are the two municipalities of Bbllary, Ae Dis- 
trict head-quarters, and Anom ; and the eight Unions of Hospet, 
Yemmiganur, Bayadrug, Kampli, Harpanahalli, Kosigi, Kotturu, 
and SiRUGUPPA. The population of the District in 1871 was 911,755 ; 
in 1881, 726,275; in 1891, 880,950; and in ipor, 947,214. Hindus 
form 89 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 10 per cent. The fiimine 
of 1876-8 was very severely felt, and it was not until over twenty years 
afterwards that the population recovered the loss it then suffered. The 
percentage of increase during the last decade was a little above the 
average for the Presidency, in spite trf considerable emigrarion to Myswe. 
The apparent decline in the Hadagalli iahk is due to the total for 1891 
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having been unduly inflated by the presence of numerous pilgrims at 
the great festival at MailSr. Bellary is the least sparsely peopled Dis- 
trict in the Deccan, the density being as much as 100 per square mile 
below the Presidency average. Kanarese is the prev ailing langnagg in 
the west and Telugu in the east. On the whole, 57 per cent, of the 
people speak the former and 30 per cent, the latter tongue. 


Tilui. 

Area in square 
mites. 

Namberof 

Population. 

it 

PUrcentage of 
variatioo in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
penona able to 
read and 
write. 

1 

eS 

1 

Adoni . 

830 

3 

igr 

178,784 


11-3 

6,884 

Alur . 

686 

t.s 

to6 

98,568 

■44 

+ II-9 

3,666 

BeHary 

g6a 

3 

156 

193.401 

101 

+ 7-2 

>1,897 

Kayadtng 

6z8 

J 

7» 

81,789 

132 

+ 5-3 

2.555 

Hornet 

S-»o 

3 

III 

101,947 

180 

+ 10-2 

4.939 

Hadagalli 

S8S 

»*. 

87 

91,094 

>57 

- II-5 

4>>93 

Kudligi 

863 

1 

116 

m, 9 Ss 

110 

+ 10*3 

4,937 

Harpanahalli 

611 

1 

81 

95.646 

>57 

+ 1 6-3 

3,98> 

District total 

S.7»4 

10 

919 

94?.*i4 

166 

+ 7-5 

430,52 


The majority of the Hindus are Telugus or Kanarese. Of the 
Telugus, the Boyas {tUkaris and cultivators, and formerly the material 
from which many of the troops of the poUgars and of Haidar were 
raised) are the strongest community, numbering 121,000, or more than 
in any other District. Then come Uie Madiga leather^workers (77,000), 
followed by the KSpus, the great agriculturist class (48,000). Among 
Kanarese castes, the Kurubas (shepherds) are the most numerous 
(97,000). The Lingayats, a sect of Hindus who worship Siva and 
his symbol the lingoan, and disregard the sacerdotal authority of 
Brahmans, number 96,000 (which is nearly two-thirds of the total 
of the sect within the Presidency). The castes which speak neither 
Telugu nor Kanarese are divided almost equally between Marathas, 
Tamils, and Lambadis, the last of whom, a wandering gipsy com- 
munity, are more numerous in Bellary than in any other District. 
The majority of the Musalmans are Shaikhs, but there are nearly 
10,000 of the mixed race of Dudekulas. By occupation, nearly three- 
fourths of the total population are agriculturists or shepherds. Weavers 
are, however, more than usually numerous. 

The number of Christians in the District is 5,066, or about five in 
every 1,000 of the population. About 3,700 of them are natives, and 
nearly three-quarters are Roman Catholics. The first priest to virit 
this part of the country was a Father Joachim D’Souza, who came 
to Bellary from Goa in 1775 and died in 1829. The natives called 
him Adikanada, and his memory is still held in veneration. The 
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Bellary mission continued under the charge of the Goa priests until 
1837. In that year a chaplain was appointed by Goremment for the 
Koman Catholic troops at Bellary, and under the double jurisdiction 
which ensued many more churches and chapels were erected than the 
number of Catholics required. The Goa jurisdiction ceased with 
the establishment of the regular hierarchy by an apostolic letter of 
Pope Leo XIII in t886. ^e mission is at present under the direc- 
tion of the Boman Catholic chaplain, assisted by four Fathers from 
the Missionary Society of St Joseph, London. The only Protestant 
mission in the District is that of the London Missionary Society. 
It was established in 1810 and has a staff of five missionaries, one 
of whom is a lady. 

The soils of the District are classed as red, mixed, and black; the 
two former preponderate in the hilly western tahikSi and the latter 

AETiculture Bell^, Alflr, Adoni, and 

RSyadrug. The red ferruginous soils are derived 
from the decomposidon of the granitic rocks, and are loams of a more 
or less sandy character. They are much less fertile dian the black 
cotton soil ^ the eastern taluks. The average depth of diis latter 
is about 4 feet, but a much greater thicknes is found in certain 
localities. In AlGr It is of partiailar richness, and the rates of 
assessment there are the highest in the District. A disadvantage, 
however, is that, owing perhaps to the underlying beds of soft 
calcareous limestone, trees will not Aourisb in it and the water in 
the wells is frequently brackish. 

The seasons of cultivation on the red and mixed soils differ alto- 
gether from those on the black. On the former, 'dry' crops are 
sown at the banning of the south-west monsoon in June ; but the 
latter is held to require the thorough soakmg obtainable only from 
the later rains of that monsoon, and korra [SeUim ita^a) and cotton 
are sown on it in August and odier crops in November. On ‘wet’ 
lands rice is sown in May and January and sugar-cane in March, 
like the other Deccan Districts, Bellary possesses several ingenious 
agricultural implements which are almost unknown elsewhere among 
them die bamboo seed-drill, the bullock-hoe, and the big iron plou^ 
used for eradicating deep-rooted grasses. 

There are no taaundms in the District, but more than a fifth of 
the total area is inm land. Of the total of 5,714 square miles, 
the village accounts give parliculai? for 5,697. Details by tdbtks for 
1903-4 are given in the table on the next page, areas being in square 
miles. 

The two principal food-grains are cMasn {Sor^m vul^re) and 
the korra already mentioned. The area under the former in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly one-third the total area cropped. Bo& are 
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largely grown in all ialuks, l)ut are espedally favourite crops in Bellary, 
Alur, and Adoni in the east Pulses are grown to a considerable 
extent; but, except in ^yadrug, they ore usually mixed with the 
cereals on no fixed principles, and the exact area is not ascertainable. 
Irrigation bemg rare, the rice crop is small, occupying only 63 square 
miles in 1903-4. The chief industrial crop is cotton, grown mainly 
on the black cotton soil in the four eastern taluks and in Hadagalli. 
In the red soils of Kfldligi, Harpanahalli, and Hadagalli, large 
quantities of castor and other oilseeds are raised. Sugar-cane is 
grown mainly in Hospe^ where it occupies 5 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area. It has not yet developed the disease which has appeared 
in other Districts, and the area under it is steadily increasing. 


Tahth 

Area^ 
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acconnCi. 
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8 
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22 
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4 
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ID 

Harpanahalli 
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86 

43 
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5 
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S.fi 97 
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Except in Kudligi, the proportion of arable land to the total extent 
is high, but a considerable amount is still unoccupied, especially in the 
western ialuks. The poorer soils there are frequently cultivated for 
a single year, and then abandoned and left to recuperate. The area 
occupied fluctuates considerably owing to the numerous bad seasons 
which have visited the District, but there has been a net increase during 
the last thirty years of rather more than 10 per cent. Except for the 
general introduction of iron ploughs during recent years, little has been 
done in the way of agricultural improvement. Attempts to introduce 
foreign varieties of cotton have been unsuccessful ; and wdls, owing 
largely to the great expense of constructing them in both the loose 
cotton soil and the rocky red land, are not popular. 

About 6^ lakhs rvas advanced during the sixteen years following 188S 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. The greater part of this has 
been spent upon the reclamation of land overrun with deep-rooted grass 
and priddy-pear {ppunHti). Considerable sums have also been borrowed 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act for the relief of distress, purchase 
of seed, and similar purposes. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small and weak. The best draught 
animals in use in the eastern taluks are brought from Nellore by 
travelling drovers. In the west, large numbers of cattle are imported 
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rrom Mysore and sold at the two great annual fairs on the Tungabhadra 
at MailSr and Ruruvatti. A fine breed of pack-buSaloes, bri in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, is used in Kampli and the neighbouring villages. 
Ponies are not raised in the District in any number. There are two 
varieties of sheep, the black or long-fleeced and the white and reddish- 
brown long-legged variety. The latter ate kept chiefly for their manure 
and flesh ; but the former give a fliir wool, which is largely used in 
Riyadrug, Kfldligi, and Harpanahalli for the manufacture of the 
cheap black or black and white blankets which serve the ryot as bed, 
umbrella, portmanteau, or great-coat, as need may require. Goats are 
reared in large numbers for both milk and manure. 

Cattle for the plough and milch kine ate fed mainly on cholm stalks 
and cotton-seed. Sheep and the younger cattle are grazed in forest 
Reserves and on waste lands. Goats, owing to their destructive habits, 
are confined to waste lands and roadsides. 


The area irrigated in t903-4 was 90 square miles, or little more than 
a pet cent, of the total area under cultivation. This was watered in 
almost equal proportions from Government channels, from tanks, and 
from wells. Practically the whole of the irrigation from channels is that 
fed by the Tungabhadra canals. This river is perennial, and provides 
the only unfeiUng source of supply in the District. There ate ten dams 
across it, all of which were originally constructed by the Vijayanagar 
kmgs, though English engineers have done much to improve and 
reflate the supply drawn from them. Near one of them is an in- 
scnption recording its construction in iUD. rszt by the famous king 
Knshna Deva Rjya of Vijayanagar. The area irrigated by them 
collectively m 1933-4 was about 17,000 acres, of Which 11,500 were in 
the Hospet lahiK The Tungabhadra runs in a deep bed and the 
ground riopes down towards it, so that it is impossible for them to 
mminand much land. Channels dug annually in the beds of the 
^ the Rayadrug and 
lo "f Jo'!?*** Td^oabhadra irrigation project, designed 
to benefit not only Bellaty but several other Districts also, is described 
in the separate account of that river. 

DamH Hagari, watera 2,300 acres. The 

■ h^^n emhLtm r“ 1 Z” “’“''“'a"’ V ^ipu SultSn, 

bright TS™ I* ■“ ^ i” 

souras fo Hm™ for more of these 

irrig^L istet “ « 
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' Though there is a considerable area in each tabik of so-called forest, 
the Reserves mainly coirsist of patches of more or less scanty scrub 
jungle, in which it is hoped that careful preservation 
extended over a number of years may induce a growth Fof®sts. 
of larger timber. Tradition says that there were ori ginall y extensive 
forests in the District ; but none has existed within living memory, and 
at present the resources of the Reserves are severely tai^ to produce 
even the firewood required locally. Timber and bamboos are largely 
imported, chiefly from the Nallamalais. The Kildligi Reserves contain 
the largest growth, including a small amount of teak. Anogeisstu 
laiifelia, acacias, Rrosopis, Carissa, and Tirmnalia tomentosa are the 
commonest forest trees. The growth on the hills in the Sandur State 
is finer than anywhere in the District proper; and 40,000 acres of 
this range are leased from the Raja at a rental of Rs. 10,000 and 
worked as part of the Bellary forests. The characteristic tree here is 
Hardwickia bimia, one of the hardest and heaviest woods in India. 
A small amount of sandal-wood and teak is also cut, and it is hoped 
that it may eventually be possible to supply the Southern Mahratta 
Railway with fuel from these hills. Like other forest areas in the 
District they suffer severely from fires, owing to the extreme dryness 
of the climate. 

Very little has been done to exploit the mineral resources of the 
District, though they are considerable. Iron used until recently to be 
smelted in small quantities in Hospet and Kudligi to make boilers for 
the local manufacture of sugar, but it has now been ousted by the 
cheaper English product. With greater facilities for obtaining fuel this 
industry might be enormously extended, as the supply of hematite is 
unlimit^ and the Sandur hills contain what is possibly the richest ore 
in the whole of India. Manganese deposits also occur on this range, 
and several beds of mineral pigments. A small quantity of gold has 
been won in the past by crashing in some of the jungle streams in 
Harpanahalli, but this part of the District has been prospected under 
European supervision without result Among building materials may 
be mentioned seven beautiful porphyries, eminently suitable for decora- 
tive work, and the splendid varieties of ribbon jasper which occur in the 
Sandflr hills. Neither of these has ever been worked. 

Cotton and silk-weaving are important in all parts of the District, and the 
proportion of the population engaged in the former industry is unusually 
large. The cotton stuffs woven are of the ordinary 
coarse variety ; but at the centres of the silk-weaving 
indu.stty in Kampli, Hampasiigaram, Rayadrug, and 
elsewhere handsome fabrics of various patterns are manufactured, which 
are exported to the NixSm’s Dominions and Bombay. Both the cotton 
and silk are largely dyed locally. Coloured cotton rugs, manufactured 
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at Adoni, aainly by Mubanmadass, have a considerable sale all over 
the Fresidenc? and also in other parti d India. Woollen blankets are 
voven in a la^ number of villages in the Kiidligi and Haipanaballi 
chiefly l^Kmubas, the void bong obtained locally. They are 
exported in large numbers to other I^tricts. A small amount oi 
ordinary brass-vue is made at Ho^ and one or two other villages ; 
end a iamily or two in dm Ksdlig? atrd Karpanahalli takis make from 
soapstone small vessels and little images of Basava, the bull in vbose 
form the founder of the Lingiyit sect k vonhippei 

There are seven steam cottoni^esses or ginning factories in the 
District, two at Bellary and five at Adotii. The total number of bands 
employed m 1904 was 660. A sfnmmg mill established at Bellaty in 
18^ which ia fined rrith machinoy of the latest pattern, empbyed an 
aver^ of gso hands in 190^-4. The number of spindles was 17,800, 
producing 65^ fooa of yam valued at 4^ lakha Several tunnwiw are 
at work, but the only one of any aie k at Kiyadrog where 45 
were emfdoyed in 1904. About 45,000 skins were dealt with, pi^udng 
leather valued at Ba. 4O1O00. A small disblery at Bellaiy had an 
out-turn of 31,000 gallons of spirit tmlued at Rs. 37,000, 

_ As knatuiUftimitigeogmphicalpeaticin, the chief trade of 
is mth Bombay, die Kitfon’i Ooond^ and Mysore rather tbu with 
the rest of the Madras Fiesdeoqr. Fitmi Bombay are imported rice, 
turmeric, diiilies, metal and metal work (especially brass-ware from 
HubK) ; and In return cereals, silk fobttcs, cottco carpets, hknltel^ and 
jaggery (cow sugar) are exported. Cattle, rice, timber, and coco-nut 
oil are received from Mysore, blankels, oilseeds, and cotton studs being 
exported thifter. To the Niritirfs Ikeninions Bdlaiy sends eidasi, 
j^ety, cotton and silk fabrics, and reoives in return chiefly raw cotton. 
Trade with ofiier parts of die Pieadeo^ k principally in manufactured 

goods, the swproducti of the being sent in excbanga About 

three^jua^ of the total output of ottton is sent to Madras dty. 

Ihe chief centres of gene^ trade are Bellaiy, Adoni, and Hos^iet, 
^ large trade in cotton beii^ confined to the first two of these. 
Hospet serves as an eotrep^ for the exchange of the products of d« 
iikh with the Dhirwir District of Bombay and the NitSra’s 
Domimons, while a great deal of business with both Mysore and Bom- 
toy is tosacted at the annual faks at Mato and Kuruvatti. From 
the southern parts of the western tms luge quantities of merchandise 
are taken to I^vangere in flicClatridiot^ District rf Mysore. The 
^ h^e IS mosfly in the hands rf the Chetti caste, but a colony 

the Sirs above mentioned, there are numerous local markets for in- 

toraal trade. The fees levied at them by the local boards yield about 

AS. 7,000 annually. 
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The north-west line of the Madras RailTray (standard gauge) traverses 
the two eastern taluks, passing through the town of Adoni and leaving 
the District by a large girder-bridge over the Tungabhadra at RSmpurani. 
This section was opened in 1870. At Guntakal, just beyond the Wders 
of Bellary, there is a junction between the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways. The metre^uge line of the latter crosses the 
District in a westerly direction, connecting Guntakal with Bellary and 
Bellary with Hospet and with Dhirwar in Bombay. Through Guntakal, 
Bellary is also connected southwards with Anantapur and Bangalore, 
and to the east with the Districts of Kumool, Cuddapah, Guntur, and 
Kistna. The line from Guntakal to Bellary was fiiushed in 1S71, and 
was originally part of the Madras Railway and on the standard gauge. 
It was convert^ to the metre gauge in 1887. Two metregauge famine 
protective lines from Bellary to Rayadrug and from Hospet to Kottiiru, 
33 and 38 miles in length respectively, have recently been constructed. 

Bellary has 27 r miles of metalled and 582 miles of unmetalled roads, 
all of which are under the management of the local boards. More 
avenues along them are badly needed, only ira miles beir^ planted 
with trees, a shorter length than in any other Madras District except the 
Nllgiris. The main routes are the road from Bangalore, which passes 
through Bellary and Adoni on the way to Raichflr and Secunderabad, 
and that from Madras to Bombay through Bellary and Hospet. The 
eastern and western taluks are joined by roads passing to the north and 
south of the Sandrir hills, and by a third which crosses the State of 
Sandar by means of two narrow gorges through the hills which enclose 
it Were the roads kept in proper repair, the District would be amply 
supplied with means of commimication ; but money for bridges is 
scarce, and in the cotton-soil taluks road-metal is difficult to obtain. 

The whole of Bellary lies within the famine zone, irrigation works are 
few, and any shortage in its scanty rainfall is liable to produce distress. 
It has in consequence suffered perhaps more than any Famine, 
other District in Madras from severe and protracted 
famines. There were scarcities in 1802-4, 1805-7, 1824, 1884-5, and 
1900; and famines in 1833, 1854, 1866, 1876-8, 1891-2, and 1896-7; 
and it has been truly said that ‘the unfortunate ryot has hardly emerged 
from one ffimine before he is submerged under another.’ 

It has been calculated that during the last half-century alone the 
expenditure on relief and the loss of revenue due to bad seasons in 
Bellary have amounted to no less than 196 lakhs. The worst years 
were 1854, 1866, 1876-8, and 1896-7. In the famine of 187^8 
Bellary was very sevetdy affected ; more than a fifth of the population 
is computed to have perished from starvation or disease, and the 
mortality in the Adoni and Alur taluks was as high as one-third. At 
the Census of 1891, fourteen years after the ffimine, the population of 
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the District continued to be less than at the Census 1871, before 
this viatation. At foe height of foe fomine (Mte-balf of foe pqMilation 
were in receipt (tf relief in one fonn or ofoer. The supreme difficulty 
that tyifflwt the authorities was the absolute imposribility of getting 
grain to an area where the only means of transport was by bullock-cart 
and there was no fodder for foe iwUocks. The railways will now 
prevent the recurrence rf such a disaster. The famine of 1896-7 was 
sevoely frit in all but the Riyadrug and Harpanahalli /oMr. In July, 
1897, about 18,000 pereons were receivii^ gratuitous relief by grrin 
dries and 78,000 were employed (m rrilri works. There was con- 
rideiable mortality h:om cholera and measles, but, as far as could be 
ascertained, no deaths occurred from privation alone. 

For admimstiative purposes Bellary isanangedinto three subdivisions. 
The four western of Hospet, Hadagalli, Harpanahalli, and Kudligi 
.... form one riurae, known as foe Hospet subdivision, 
under a Covenanted Civilian. The Bellary subdivi- 
sion, condstii^ of BeUary and Rayadrug, and foe Adoni subdivirion, 
conssting of AlQr and Adoni, ate usually under Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. Besides the eight tehsil^ in chai^ of these eight 
tabiis, iepiif-iahsiidirsaK stationed at S»pgup?a in the Bellaiy tiluk 
and at YsmuigakIIr in Adoni ; and stationary sub-ma^tiates at Brilary, 
Hoqiet, and Adoni. The IHsriict Forest officer and foe Dis- 
trict Superintendent of poHce reside at Brilaiy, which is also tlie head- 
quarters of the In^iector of Schools, Second Circle, of foe Superin- 
tending Ei^ineer, Third Circle, and the Assistant Commissioner of 
Salt aud AUari Revenue, Bellary Sifodivirion. 

Fm purposes of dvil justice, part of Anantapur {which was originally 
included in the old Brilary District) ccnnes under foe jurisdiction of the 
District Juc^e at Bellaiy ; but on foe ofoer hand foe Adoni takk is 
within foe Munrifi of Gooty, outride foe District, appeals fciHn which 
area lie to foe District Cwit KuniooL There are two District 
Munsifs, one at Bellaiy and foe ofon at Hospet. As a rule, fewer 
cases are dealt with by Village Muisifs in Brilary than in any other 
District. The number of revenue soils is also extremely small, there 
bring no smlndara and but few lai^ mms. 

The arrangements regarding crio^ justice are also anomalous, the 
Court of Sessions at Bellary takuig ogniiance of sessions cases in all 
foe toluh of Anantapur except Gooty and TSdpatri, as well as those in 
Bellary. The Collector and the thro divirional officers are first-class 
ma^lrates with the usual powen. AH foMdSn and 
as well as the stationary sub-magistrates, have secondclass powers, and 
in some cases the lakk sktristadarsm foifH ^^tass Uaially 

very few of the village magistrates use foe petty powers with which they 
re entrusted, 
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The distinctive criminal caste of the District is the Korachas, an 
incorrigible class who wander about in gangs. Several of their gangs 
have settled permanently in Bellary, and are greatly aided in their 
depredations by the proximity of the Nizam’s Dominions, where they 
can easily take refuge and are difficult to trace. They are some of the 
most daring and best-organized dacoits in the Presidency. Murders, 
which are numerous, are mostly due to village factions. Other crimes, 
such as cattle-theft, are also common, and are traceable to the natural 
poverty of the District and the uncertainty of the seasons. 

Nothing is definitely known of the revenue system under the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, but according to tradition the revenue was paid in kind in 
the proportion of half the gross produce. The Musalman governments 
which followed apparently continued the same system, though, by some 
method not clearly ascertainable, a minimum amount was fixed as the 
assessment for the whole region now constituting the Ceded Districts. 
This was called the Mmil assessment, and was retained by Aurangzeb 
and afteru'ards by Haidar All, though the latter and his son and 
successor Tipu Sultm increased the revenue by a large resumption of 
inams. After the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire, the country was 
largely in the hands of the feligars already mentioned, through whom 
a great part of the revenue was nominally collected. The amount 
which reached the central government naturally varied according to 
the relative power of the poligan, and the result was an ever-increasing 
impoverishment of the cultivating classes. 

AVhen the Ceded Districts were transferred to the East India Company 
in 1800, the whole tract was placed in charge of Munro. His first step 
was to do away with the interference of the eighty or more poligars who 
were scattered over them, and to introduce a system of direct engage- 
ments with every cultivator for the revenue, the assessment varying 
according to the amount of land occupied. In conjunction with this, 
he instituted a survey, which ascertained not only the extent of the 
fields, but also the quality of the different kinds of soil. 

While this settlement was in progress, the Government of India 
directed that, as a preliminary step towards a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue on the Bengal system, the villages should be leased to 
renters for a fixed sum for three years, the lessee making his own 
arrangements with the cultivators. In spite of the strenuous representa- 
tions of Munro and the opposition of the Governor of Madras, Lord 
William Bentinck, this system came into force in the Ceded Districts in 
1808. Munro had taken leave shortly before this, and, on his departure, 
the present Districts of Bellary and Anantapur were constituted a Col- 
lectorate by themselves. Though the Collector reported very strongly 
against the triennial leases and their damaging effect on the condition 
of his charge, an extension in the shape of decennial leases was intro- 
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duced by order of Government in 1812, The result was a complete 
failure. The renters were incompetent and merciless, the ryots were 
contumacious and obstructive, and large numbers of the former became 
unable to pay their dues to Government. Eventually the Court of 
Directors ordered a return to the ryotmri settlement on the expiration 
of the leases, and the immediate surrender of the leases was accepted in 
all cases where the renters were willing to relinquish them at once. The 
result of this disastrous experiment was a great reduction in the wealth 
of the District, the villages being given up by the renters with their 
resources much impaired. From the introduction of the ryotwSri 
settlement in 1818 down to 1859 there were several general reductions 
in the assessment, rendered necessary both by a succession of bad 
seasons and also by the fact that Munro's original settlement had 
imposed a higher rate tb«i the land was capable of bearing, espedally 
since it was ^culated on the basis of the grain prices in force at the 
beginning of the century and these had since fallen very greatly. 

In i88a seven of the southern taluks were formed into the separate 
District of Anantapur. A survey and setdement of the remainii^ taluks 
which constitute the present Bellaiy District were carried out between 
iSS^and 1896. The excess discovered in the cultivated area was abont 
5 per cent., and the increase in the assessment effected (which was 
espedally lenient in consideration of the infertility of the District and 
its losses bad seasons) was Ks. 85,000, or rather less than 7 per cent 
The average assessment on ‘d^’ land in the cotton-soil taluks of Adoni, 
Alur, and Bellaty is now R. 0-15-7 acre (maximum Rs. a-8, mini- 
mum 2 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 6-14-ri (maximum Rs. ii, 
minimum R. i) ; while in the remaining red soil taluks the average 
‘dry’ rate is R. 0-8-8 (maximum' Rs. 2-4, minimum 2 annas), and 
the average '’wet' rate fo. 5-^3 (maximum Rs, 11, minimum R. r). 
Owing partly to the small extent of irri^ted land, the average extent of 
a holding is 15 aaes, being greater than in any other Madras District 
except the Nilgiris. 

^ The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees : — 




wm 


L&od revenue . . ' 
Total levenme , , 1 

18,18 
28, 10 

'9.®3 
SO, >5 

30,79 

33,30 


Th^ are two munidpalities in the District, Bellary and Adoni, both 
established in 1867. Outside thdr limits local affairs are managed by 
the District btwd, and the three mk boards of Bellaiy, Hospe^ and 
Adoni, the jurisdictions of which correspond to the subdivisions of the 
same riames. The expenditure all these boards in 1903-4 was 
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2^ lakhs, of which nearly half was laid out on roads and buildings. 
The chief item in the receipts, as usual, is the land cess. Nineteen 
to>ms and villages have been constituted Unions under (Madras) 
Act V of 1884. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent and an 
Assistant Superintendent. In 1904 there were 61 police stations, and 
the force consisted of 13 inspectors and 1,141 constables, with a reserve 
of 89 men. There were also 974 rural police working in conjunction 
with the regular force. 

The District jail at Bellary town has accommodation for 323 males 
and 23 females, exclusive of the observation cells and hospital, which 
will hold 27 and 36 inmates respectively. As this does not sufficiently 
provide for the needs of adjoining Districts, from which prisoners are 
sent to this jail, 100 more cells are being constructed. The only 
manufacture carried on in the jail is the weaving of the woollen blankets 
of the country. There are nine subsidiary jails. Seven are situated at 
the taltik head-quarters (except Bellary), and the other two at the 
deputy-Z'aArf/i/arr’ stations at Siruguppa and Yemmiganur. They pro- 
vide accommodation for a total of 161 prisoners. 

As regards education, Bellary is one of the most backward areas in 
Madras. At the Census of 1901 it stood seventeenth among the twenty- 
two Districts of the Presidency in the literacy of its male population, 
and last in that of its females. Persons who could read and write 
formed only 4*6 per cent. (8-6 males and 0-3 females) of the total. The 
Bellary taluk contained a considerably higher proportion than any other, 
but in Rayadrug only 3 per cent, were returned as literate. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in 1881-2 was 10,368 ; in 1890-1, 
18,858 ; in 1900-1, 26,283 » ® 1903-4 only 14,861. The number 

of educational institutions of all kinds in March, 1904, was 627, of which 
604 were classed as public, and the remainder as private. Of the former, 
II were managed by the Educational department, 36 by the local boards, 
and 8 by the two municipalities; 314 received giants-in-aid, and 235, 
though not aided, conformed to the rules of the department These 
institutions included 591 primary, 9 secondary, 3 training and other 
special schools, and the Wardlaw College at Bellary town. The number 
of girls in them was 1,504. As usual, the majority of the pupils were 
only in primary classes. The percentage of boys of school-gomg age in 
these classes was 18, and of girls 2. Among Musalmans the corre- 
sponding figures were 19 and 2. There are 13 Panchama schools in 
the District, with 479 pupils. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was i'22 lakhs, of which Rs. 34,000 was derived from fees. Of 
the total, Rs. 8,500 was devoted to primary education. 

Bellary possesses seven hospits^. Two are maintained by the 
municipalities ; of the other five, which are all kept up by the local 
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boards, four are at taluk and one at a ^t^\A'j 4 ahsUdat’s head-quarters. 
They have a total accommodation 95 beds, 57 for males and 38 for 
femmes. The Bellary hospital, founded in 1842, with a small endo^r> 
ment of Rs. 2,500, has 40 beds. There are also hve dispensaries 
mamtained by the boards in certain of the larger vilbges, and two more 
by the munidpality at BelUry. The total number of cases treated in 
1903 was 129,000, of whom 900 were in-patients, and 3,000 operations 
were performed. The total espeiditnre was Rs. 31,000. There is a 
hospital for women at Bellary town, built from subscriptions to the 
Victoria Memorial Fund, and two oAers are to be opened shortly at 
Adoni and Hospet 

Vaccination has been efficiently performed in late years. In 1903-4 
the number of persons protected was 32 per 1,000 of the population, 
compared with the average of 30 for the whole Presidency. Vaccination 
is compulsory in the bro municipalities of Bellary and Adoni, but in 
none of the nineteen Unions. 


[For further pulicnkra of the Kstrict see the StUay GazeUar, by 
W. Francis (1904).] 

Bellary Subdlvlsioii. — Subdivision of Bellary District, Madras, 
consisting of the Bsiuav snd Ravabhoo ®»ir. 


Bellary '^hik, Eastern isluk of the District of the same nantei 
Madras, lying between 14' Si' and is'44'N. and 76' 40' and 77" 10' E, 
with an area of 96a square miles. The population in 1901 was 193,401, 
compared with 180,353 tn 1891. The taluk contains two towns, 
Bellary (population, 58,347), the head.quarter8 and the capital of the 
District, and Sirogoppa (5,805); and 156 villages. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses amounted it 1903-4 to Ea. 4,33,000. being 
the hightst m the District. As much as fbur-tifths of the total area, a 
higher proportion than in any other Ai&i, is covered with black cotton 
sal. the remaining fifth being red hnd. Escept in the extreme south, 
where it is bounded, and in places broken up, by the spurs of the 
Copper Mountain, it forms a wide level expanse diversifted only by low 
^nite hills. It slopes north and oorth-eastwards towards the TungiL 
bhadra arid the Hagari; the PeddaYanka, ooe of the streams which 
«ty Its drainage intp the latter, is of a respectable rise. It is the 
largest, mwt populous, and besheducated « in the DUtrict; and it 
amtMM the highest proportion of Musahnans, nearly four-fifths of all 
he Chnshans, and an unusual number of the few Jains who are iound 
toe Mm than talf the population speak Kanarese, only a fifth 
spring Telv^. The W *rped by the Tungabhadra channels about 
aru^ppa IS the most ferhle in the District Ckalaai and tom are the 
^ A “tt°n is laige and a consideiable 

« of nmte ,s grown. Tie forest area is smaller than in any 
tal«k except Alur, and the rainfall is the lightest in the District 
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Bellary Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk of the 
same name, Madras, situated in 15® 9' N. and 76® 51' E. It is one 
of the chief military stations in Southern India, and is garrisoned by 
both British and Native troops. The force maintained is, however, 
considerably smaller than it used to be. Bellary is the seventh laigest 
town in the Presidency. Its population in rSyi tos 51,766; in 1881, 
53,460 ; in i89r, 59,467 j and in i9or, 58,247. The growth has thus 
been slow. The decline during the last decade was due to the removal 
of some of the troops. In 1901, 60 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
Hindus and 32 per cent. Musalmans^ Christians numbered about 4,000. 

The town stands in the midst of a wide, level plain of black cotton 
soil. The Southern Mahratta Railway passes through it, connecting it 
with Hubli on the west and with Guntakal junction on the east, by which 
route it is 305 miles from Madras. It also lies on the trunk road from 
Bangalore to Secunderabad. The most conspicuous objects are the 
Fort Hill and the Face Hill, the latter so called from the resemblance of 
certain rocks on its summit to a human face. They are bare, rocky 
elevations with hardly any vegetation on them. The fort on the former 
gave Bellary its ancient importance and led to its selection as the site of 
a cantonment This fortress consists of an upper citadel on the rock, 
the top of which is r,976 feet above the sea, and a lower enclosure at 
the foot. The citadel is guarded by three lines of strong fortifications, 
which are still in excellent repair, and contains a number of substantial 
buildings and an ample water-supply from reservoirs constructed in 
the clefts of the rocks. There is only one way up, which is strongly 
defended. The lower fort is surrounded by a rampart with numerous 
bastions, &ced by a deep ditch and glacis. Magazines, the quarters of 
the guard in charge of them, the chief church of the civil station, and 
several public offices and schools are built within this. It used also 
at one time to contain an arsenal. The torvn includes the civil station 
to the east of the fort, the cantonment on the west, and on the 
south, between these two areas, the Cowl Bazar and the suburbs of 
Bruce-pettah and Mellor-pettab, named alter two civil officers once 
stationed at Bellaty. 

Until the British made Bellary a cantonment it contained little but 
its fort. This was originally the residence of a chieftain called Hanum- 
appa Naik, whose family held it as vassals of the kings of Vijayanagar 
and afterwards of the SultSns of Bijapur. About 1678 it was t^en from 
them by the famous MarStha chief SivajT, because as he was passing that 
'\vay some of his foragers had been killed by the garrison; but he restored 
it again at once on condition that tribute should be paid him. About 
1 76 1 it became tributary to Basalat Jang of Anowr. The chief quarrelled 
with Basalat Jang and refused to pay tribute. The place was accordingly 
besieged by a force from Adoni. The chief applied for aid to Haidar 
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consists of a fertile and closely cnldvated black soD plain, vbile in the 
east flie tmndSri estates buder oo the Sstpuit Hills, The demand 
for land revenoe in 1908-3 on the area now formii^ the faM was 
approximately I'po lakhs. 

Benares Division.— Southeastern Division of the United Provinces, 
lying between 23* 52' and 26* la' N. and 82® 7' and 84* 39' E. Tlw 
northern pcd{m is traversed by the Ganges and in the east reaches to 
the Gogia, while die southern extends beyond the Kaimur range and the 
river Son to the East Sstpuris. llie l^^quarten of the Commisrioner 
are at Benares ci^. Population incmsed from 1872 to 1891, but fell 
duriif the next decade. Hie numbcs at die last four enumerations 
TO B follows : M9S,SS1, (iWi) s,i!8,ck>s, (1891) 5,368,480, 

airf (1901) 3,069,0.0. Here it ram u ktlicve Ihtt the Census of 
187. mderftted the ectnal popok6o», The decmse hetween 1891 
and 1901 was due partly to an epidemic of fever following dimstrons 
JoikIs in t894, pertly to emigralion, end partly a the efecla of famine. 
The total era is 10,43. aquare miles, ond the density is 486 persons 
per square mile, as compered with 445 for the Prorinccs as a whole. 
The Distrida north of the Gangee in^e the most thickly populated 
area in the United Proyiirae. In igni Hindus formed more than 
91 per cent of the total population, and Muaelmans not quite p per 
cent, Thae TO a,949 Christisns and .,984 Sikhs. The Division 
eontsms Sve Districts, u shown below:— 
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Districts in tlie United Provinces. The largest towns are: Benares 
(population, 209,331 with cantonments), Mirzafor (79,862), Jaunpur 
(42,771), and GhazIpxjr (39,429). ITjere are few places of commer- 
cial importance^ the chief being Benares, Mirzapur, Ghaziphr, Jaunpur, 
Shahganj, and Ahraura. Benares is one of the holiest centres of 
Hinduism, especially to the worshipper of Siva ; and some interesting 
Buddhist remains have survived at Sarnath near iL Jaunpur was 
the seat of a powerful kingdom during the fifteenth century, and con- 
tains fine specimens of the Muhammadan buildings of that period. 

Benares District {Banaras). — District in the Division of the same 
name. United Prorinces, lying between 25“ 8' and 25® 35' N. and 8a° 
40' and 83® 33^ E., with an area of 1,008 square miles. Benares is 
bounded by Jaunpur and GhUzSpur on the north ; by the ShahatS.d 
District of Bengal on the east ; by Mii^pur on the south ; and by 
Jaunpur and Mirzapur on the west. The District is part of the alluvial 
valley deposited by the river Ganges, and forms an to, . t 
irregular parallelogram, divided by the sacred stream. aspects 
On each bank of the river is found a high ridge of 


coarse gravelly soil, mixed with iankar or nodular limestone, and scored 
by ravines. East of the Ganges the surface dips rapidly, and a large 
portion of this tract is under wato: during the rains, and is generally 
marshy. On the opposite bank the level is more uniformly maintained. 

The Ganges first touches the District on the southern boundary, and 
after crossing it in a series of bold curves, with a general direction from 
south-west to north-east, leava the northern border, at the point where 
it receives the GumtT, which forms the northern boundary for about 
22 miles. Two small streams, the Bama and NSnd, drain the area on 
the left bank of the Ganges. The Karamnasa skirts the south-eastern 
border ; it becomes a heavy stream after rain, and is subject to sadden 
floods, but is almost dry during the hot mon^s. 7 ’he District contains 
many small marshy lakes or j/Sb, some of which attain a length of 
several miles during the rains, but most of them are almost dry in the 


summer. 

Benares lies entirely in the Gangetic alluvium, and kankar^s the only 
stone found. Saline efflorescences called reh are not uncommon, 
especially in the Chandaull iahal. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. The mango and 
bamboo ate largely planted, and fine groves are numerous. Fruit is 
also largely grown, and Benares is famous for its mangoes and guavas. 
There is very little jungle. 

Owing to the absence of uncultivated land, the wild animals found 
here are not important A few antelope are seen north-east of the 
Ganges and along the KaramnasS. Wild-fowl congregate in numbers 
on the rivers and lakes. Fish are caught abundantly in the Ganges. 
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The climate, except in the cold season, is moist and relaxing, and 
resembles that of Bengal. Even during the winter months the cold 
is much less marked than in the Districts farther west. In summer, 
though the heat is great, the west winds blow intermittently ; but during 
the tains a fairly constant east wind prevails. The mean monthly tem- 
perature ranges from about (o° in January to pa" in May and June. 

The annual rainfall over the whole District averages nearly 40 inches, 
varying from 38 in the west to 4t in the east. Eluctnations from year 
to year are occasionally considerable, bnt are not so violent as in 
Districts farther west In 1876 the fall was only a6 inches, while in 
1894 nearly 64 inches were received. 

Before the Mnhammadan invasion Benabxs City was at times the 
capital of a kingdom ; but the records of the early period are vague and 
History. ""triable. Tradition relates that aboriginal races, 
such as the Bhars and Koirfs, once held the District ; 
but in the twelfth century they certainly owed allegiance to the Raja 
of Kananj. Benares fell into the hands of Muhammad Ohorl after the 
defeat of Jai Chand, and a governor was appointed to dispense justice 
and repress idolatry. In the fifteenth century the District formed part 
oC the separate kingdom of Jaunpur till its fall ; and in the struggles of 
the next century between Mughal and PathSo it sufl-eted much. Under 
Akbat It was included in the SSU of Allahibad, and enjoyed a period 
at peace unhl the eighteenth century, when it shared in the troubles 
tot attended the fall of Mughal power. About lyaa the greater part 
f Division was included in the territory governed 

by Satot Bto, the first Nawab of Oudh, who sublet it to Mir Rustam 

htav™t' I™*™-! "> 

a "■I'O W 

already acquired a fort lu Jaunpur. 

MatisS Rim died in rysg; but his son, Balwant Singh, in whose 
name to grMt had been made and who had received th^title of Rlji 
succe^Uyfollowed his father’s policy. Through a long course otai 
he endavoured to mto himself practically independmt of the Nallb 
‘ “f fortressa tm ; 

Strong strategical base south of the Ganges. Step by step he acouimd 

Shrisn^g ShSb Alam, and the Nawab, 

Shuja-nd-d^ m their invasion of Bengal. After the disastrous batde 

to Benares territmy 4 test<wero‘^:‘ 
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guarantee the RajS in the quiet enjoyment of his possessions. Balwant 
Singh died in 1770, and the Nawab endeavoured to use the opportunity 
thus afforded him of dispossessing his powerful vassal. The British, 
however, compelled him to recognize the succession of Chet Singh, an 
illegitimate son of the late Raja. Five years later, the Nawab ceded 
the sovereignty ef the Benares estate to the British, who confirmed 
Chet Singh in his holding by dated April 15, 1776. 

In 1778 a contribution of 5 lakhs was levied upon Chet Singh for 
the maintenance of a battalion of sepoys ; similar demands were 
in 1 779 and 1 780. In the latter year, British power in India being then 
threatened with a simultaneous attack on the part of Haidar All, the 
Nizam, and the Marathas, the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
called upon the Raja to furnish a cavalry contingent of 1,500 men. The 
Raja returned evasive answers, but did not send a single trooper. For 
this conduct Hastings determined to inflict upon him a fine of 50 lakhs. 
In August, 1781, he arrived in person at Benares, and finding Chet 
Singh still insubordinate, gave oiriers that he should be arrested in his 
own house. A riot occurred, the little body of British troops was 
attacked and easily overcome, the Raja fled to one of his strongholds, 
and a general rising took place in the city. Hastings, shut up with his 
slender retinue in Benares, found himself in a most critical position, 
from which he extricated himself by flight to Chunar. The R^ja 
remained in open rebellion till the end of September, when the British 
troops dispersed his followers. The Governor-General then returned 
to Benares, deposed Chet Singh, and recognized bis nephew, MahTp 
NSrSLyan, as Rkj3. Chet Singh retired to Gwalior, where he died in 
181O. The criminal administration of the whole estate and the civil 
and criminal administration of the city were taken from the Raja and 
assumed by the Company. For the later history of the family, see 
Benares Estate. When Wazir All, Nawab of Oudh, was deposed by 
the British in 1798, he received orders to live at Benares. In January, 
1799, he attacked Mr. Cherry, the Governor-General’s Agent, and mur- 
dered him with two other officers. The Magistrate, whom he proceeded 
to assail, defended himself in his house till the cavalry arrived from 
Bitabar and rescued him. Wazir All escaped at the time, but was 
subsequently given up and confined for life in Calcutta’. 

From this period British rule was never seriously disturbed till the 
Mutiny of 1857. News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Benares on 
May 15. The 37th Native Infantry at once became disorderly, and it 
was determined to disarm them on June i. They replied to the order 
with a volley j but when it was returned thty shortly dispersed. The 
Siidis and the Irregular Cavalry joined the mutineers. The civil officers, 
however, held the mint and the treasury, and the rebellion went 

* Vizier AH ICAau, or the Massacre cf Benares (1844 ; reprinted at Benares), 
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iacthei. Fa^ of Europeans passing up froin Calcutta to the north- 
irest sniced to lieqt the dty quie^ tho^ in the District some dtsttir- 
baoces took place. Early in June telU^puts of Jaunpur marched to 
attack Benares, but on June ly were cut to (to by a British 
force. Next day the section of titelnt at Estjghit was commenced on 
a site vhicb ctHumands the whtde and no breach of the peace 
attetvsida occurred. 

Ancient remaks are found in many places, the driest being the group 
' of Buddhist ruins at Sasnath. The kmous temples ofBmaas City 
are not conspicuous for architectural beauty or for antiquity ; and the 
finest, together with the magnificent Imettf stone bathing fthfA along 
the Gan^ date pimdpally from the aghteenth century. 

The District contdns 4 towns and 1,972 villages. Its population in- 
creased between 1872 and rSptjand flw decreased wring to a scries of 
Fopalitio9 at the kst four enumera- 

tions wereasfoUows: (1872) 794^39,(1881)892,684, 
(1891) 921,943, and (1901) 882,084. It k probable that the Census of 
187a understated the population, There ate three ftWA-BuKARES, 
Gangahjr, arid CHATOAUii-eadi named from its head-qiBrtcre. 
Bwares Cmf is the adminktrative capital, and IlAtiitACA*, the 

reside^oftheMaMrljijatheoolyoferteiwnrf The 

followit^ table pvei the diW sutitiw of popolation in 1901 



The denrity of population is extran^ high, being nearly double that 
of the United Provinces as a whole. Hindus fom more than 89 per 
^ofthetotakandMusalmansmorcdanwpercent. Ttieianguage 
m commOT use is Bihlii, which is spdten by 90 per cent, of the popula- 
J^^while WestemHindf (chiefly Hindusani) is spoken by 7 per wit, 
Dwmg to Its njgious reputation, there are large numbers of pemns 
speaking Bengali, Mailthi, and Gujarltt in Benares city. 

Ill Mt mmem, Hindi m„ ; Bfilmns, jUm , Chimiri 
fMlhir.,ote ind cildnte), (.jj,.!,,*,, 

SJ'™: K* 

the Dmied fto™ ,h, ^ ^ 
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Biahmans, 18,000; Bhais(an aboriginal tribe), 38,000 ; Luni& (labour- 
ers), 15,000 ; and Gonds (corresponding to KahSrs elsewhere), 13,000. 
Among Muhammadans the castes and tribes chiefly represented 
are the Julah3s (weavers), 28,000; Shaikhs, 26,000; and Bathans, 
10,000. The principal landholders are Brahmans, BhuinMrs, Rajputs, 
various money-lending castes, and KSyasths. Agriculture supports 
57 per cent, of the total population, and general labour 6 per cent. 

There were 66g native Christians in 1901, of whom 380 belonged to 
the Anglican communion. The Church Missionary Society commenced 
work here in 1818, and the London Missionary Society two years 
later. The Baptist and Wesleyan Societies also have branches. 

The characteristic features of the portion of the District east of the 
Ganges are the absence of drainage and the clay soil in the centre. 
Rice cultivation is thus more important here than in wfcnlture 
the tract wst of the river, and in ordinary years the 
spring crops are largely grown without irrigation. In the extreme east 
the soil turns to ntar, the black soil of Bundelkhand. West of the 
Ganges the soil is lighter, and not so liable to waterlogging. The 
whole District is very dosdy cultivated. In the cold season the 
spring crops are often liable to attacks of rust. 

In the portion of the District outside the Benares Estate the 
ordinary tenures are found, samlndari mahdls numbering 3,688, and 
patHdSri x,973. Some of the mahab are of the variety known as 
complex, which comprise portions of a number of separate villages. 
There are also tenants at fixed rates, who have a transferable as wdl 
as a heritable right, and under-proprietors called miikarrafidSrs, who 
hold permanent leases. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 
are pven bdow, in square miles ; — ( 


TaiaV. 

Total. 


^ Irrigated. 

Caltivable 

waste. 


464 

3*6 

139 

59 


Z18 

85 

45 

14 


436 

33> 

89 

33 



?43 

*93 

106 


Rice and barley are the chief food-crops, covering 162 and r52 
square miles respectivdy, or 25 *3 cent, of the net ar» 

cropped. Gram (77 square miles) and wheat (60) come next in 
importance; jmar, maize, bajra, and sdwan are also grown, hfeize 
is a favourite crop in the neighbourhood of the city and near village sites. 
Sugar-cane was grown on ar square miles, hemp (m«) on r7, and the 
District also produces poppy and oilseeds. 

Between 1840 and r88o the total cultivated area (excluding the 
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Gangapar iah^ increased tf&j about 4 per cent The principal 
change in diis was the teplacemeut of sugar by rice and 
hemp (mw), u)d there have bera no strildng alterations since, Asa 
rule, or no advances are made under the Loans Acts, but in 
iSpd-y Rs. 7,400 was leit. 

The cattle of the District are voy prat, and when better anitnols are 
required they are imported. The ponies are also infertor, and there is 
no peculiar breed of sheep or goat}. 

In 190J-4) 187 squire mib were irrigated from wells and 59 from 
tanks. The tanks are chiefly natural depresaonsor/M, and are used 
in October and November for rice cultivation, and bter for the spring 

crops and for sugar<ine if die water is not exhausted. Wells mn be 
made in most parts of the Datria. and are chiefly worked by bullocka 
The rivers are hinaj used at aB fw irrigation, as the lowlands in their 
beds do not require it, and die expense of raising utter to a higher 
level would be prohibitive. 

Prefer, or edeareous limestone, is the only mineral product, wd 
is used for metalling toads and b naking lime. 

Excluding the city of Benares, these are few manufiicturtis, and these 


Iradaauj weaving of come cotton cloth being the most 
conmumcatloiK. TheciW is, however, celebrated for gold 
and rilver jevdlety, omameDtal biass*work, embroi- 
dery, and sflk-weiTing. It also contains three ice fectories, several 
pn^ pre^, wo chemical wwb, and two btidt-makitig concerns, 
niete IS hule surplus agiicoltniai produce in the District, and oil- 

s^ are perhaps the most important oport, ThemanufacturBofthe 
city ^however, largely prepared fe outside markets, The imports 
i, Ihe 0.1. li 

wntt^ajrf atosalaigepartofthe produce of the District, while it 

taKim tte pteotrodi IS tntemte, md to ii lij, 
raft ™ttaovB!i«ptlh.cTO,tor itaemafutl ta Mtapir. 

■ Tho 

^ ^ portion md 

■a 1 . r 'll 'sbich isj are metstlerf 

ibe latter are maintained by dre Public WaA. I i 
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District, crossing the Ganges at Benares; and a series of roads radiating 
from Benares city to Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Ghadpur. Avenues of 
trees are maintained on 262 miles. 

Benares District suffers like its neighbours from drought, and from 
its natural consequence, famine; but it is less severely affected than the 
regions south or west of it. In 1770 Benares ^vas j-amiae 
visited by the famine which devastated Bihu and 
Northern Bengal. In 1783, though the dearth was more marked in the 
western Districts, Hastings described the country from Buxar to Benares 
as devastated, and serious riots took place. There was little distress in 
1803-4, though bounties were given to encourage the import of grain 
from Bengal. The famines of 1837-8 and 1860-1 were also not felt 
here severely. High prices caused distress in 1869, in 1874, and in 
1877-9, but to a much smaller degree than elsewhere. The monsoon 
of 1896 ceased prematurely, and the important rice crop yielded only 
one-eighth of the normal. Prices rose very high ; but the distress was 
mainly confined to artisans and those who were unable to labour, and 
the numbers on the relief works opened did not reach 4,000, though 
12,000 persons were in receipt of gratuitous relief. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and by five Deputy-Collectors recruited in 
India. A takuldar is stationed at the head-quarters 
of each iahul. 

The civil courts of the District are those of the Munsif, Sub-Judge, 
Small Cause Court Judge, and District Judge; but these have no 
jurisdiction within the Benares Domains in cases which are in any way 
connected with land. The District Judge is also the Sessions Judge. 
Murders are not uncommon, and agrarian qu^els often lead to riots. 
Professional dacoity is rare. The Bhars, Muskhars, and Doms of this 
District commit dacoities in Eastern Bengal. (Infenticide was formerly 
suspected, but no villages are now proclaimed under the Act. 

After the cession to the British in 1775 the revenue administration 
was carried on for some years by the Rkja, who paid a fixed subsidy to 
the British Government. In 1787 Mr. Jonathan Duncan, afterwards 
Governor of Bombay, was appointed Resident at Benares, and was 
impressed by the mismanagement and extortion which prevailed. 
Reforms rvere commenced in the following year, and a settlement was 
made in which the annual value of each village was asce^ined by 
applying rates calculated on the average produce. The antU's (native 
collector) fees of 10 per cent, and banker’s dues were deducted, and 
half the balance was taken as revenue. The term then fixed was four 
years in part of the District and ten years in the remainder. In X 79*~2 
the Decennial Settlement was extended to the tract where engagements 
for a shorter period had been taken, and in 1795, "’ith a few revisions. 
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the wixtesettimem was declared pmtignent. In 1818 the Dbukts of 
• Ghi^por (then includuig Ballii) Jaanpui were fonned, and in 1830 
Benares was sdll further reduced bj ^ fomatioD of hfirzapur District, 
The permanent settlemoit had nut been based on a sorvey, uid no 
detail^ reconkfrigbts was ptq»red, engagements beii$ tahen 
fromafewiqnesentativesofiargebaiiesofcchshare^ Betweeni833 
and 1841 a stuvey was made, ddd naps were prqiered, and detailed 
records dnwQ up. A second ibrmai revision was made betwera 1882 
and i88d, since which tine annai papers have been prorated as in die 
rest of the Provinces, The revenue assessed in 1795 on die two Arirf/ir 
outride the Benares Donaios was 7-9 Udu, which I7 1843 bad risen to 

8-2 Ishbs, owing to the sssessmeto of alhivial land and resumption of 
revenue-free giants. In 190J-4 the demand was 7-7 lakb^ and the 
tknand in the Gan^por /uiif/ was t-a 
Coilectifflis on account of land leraiue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees 1- 
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rate. The oqienditure on loads and baiWma amounted to Rs. 60,000. 


The District Superintendent of fi&x has a face of 4 inspectors, 
121 subordinate officers, and 619 men, distributed in 22 police stations, 
besides _424 municipal and town po&e^and 1,460 rural and road police. 
There is a % Centtal jail with adaily avenge 011,292 prisoners in 
1903, while the Disrict jail ccmtiind 411. 
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expenditure in 1903-4 was i‘3 lakhs, of which Provincial revenues 
contributed Rs. Local funds Rs. 29,000, and fees Rs. 25,000. 

There are ii hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
330 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 124,000, 
including 3,819 in-patients. The total expenditure was Rs. 27,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 26,000, 
representing a proportion of 28 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in the municipality and cantonment of Benares. 

[District Gazetteer (1884, under revision) ; F. W. Porter, &trv^ and 
Revision of Records in Benares District (1887) ; A. Shakespear, Selections 
from the Duncan Records (Benares, 1873).] 

. Benares Tah^. — Northern tahsil of Benares District^ United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Dehat Amanat, Kaswar Sark9r, 
Pandrah, Katehir, Sultanipur, Kol Aslah, Athganr^, Shivapur, and 
Jalhflpur, and lying between 25® i2'*and 25“ 35^ N. and 82“ 40' and 83° 
12' E., mth an area of 464 square miles. Population fell from 580,467 
in 1891 to 557,541 in 1901. There are 989 villages and two towns, 
including Benares City (population, 209,331), the District and 
tahAl head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 4,94,000, and for cesses Rs. 77,000. The density of population, 
1,202 persons per square mile, is considerably above the District average, 
cnving to the inclusion of a large dty. The talml forms an elevated 
plain, bounded in part on the south and east by the Bama and Ganges, 
and on the north by the GumtI. The northern portion is also drained 
by the NSnd, a tributary of the Gumtl. The soil is generally a rich 
loam, and irrigation is provided chiefly by wells, though tanks or 
^Kls serve a small area. In 1903-4 the arda under cultivation was 
326 square miles, of which 159 were irrigated. 

Benares Estate. — An estate, usually knowd as the Family Domains 
of the Maharaja of Benares, comprising the tcdisils of Gangapur in 
Benares District and Korh or Bhadohl and Chakia in MirzHpur Dis- 
trict, United Provinces. The total area is 988 square miles, and the 
revenue due to Government from Gangapur and Korh is 3 lakhs, 
Chakia being held revenue-free, while the rent-roll is about 10 lakhs. 
The Maharaja is exempted horn the payment of cesses on account 
of the Domains, and under Act I of 1904 has recently been authorized 
to collect certain rates which will be applied in the same manner as 
local rates in ordinary Districts. Besides his Family Domains the 
Maharaja owns a large area of zaoUnddri land in the Districts of 
Benares, Gha^pur, Ballia, Jaunpur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, and Shahabad 
(Bengal), wth a rent-roll of 7 lakhs, paying 3*9 lakhs revenue and 
Rs. 59,000 cesses. The founder of the family was Mansa Ram, a 
Bhuinhar, who entered the service of Rustam All, governor of Benares 
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under the Nai^b of Oudh. In 1738 MansS Kam obtained the engage- 
ment for the revenue of the sarkin of Jannpur, Chunar, and Benares in 
the name of bis sou, Ealwant Singh, on whom the title of was 
conferred. Baiwant Singh was subsequently reeognized as the miitftd&r 
of Gangapur, and in 1 754 he received a revenue-free grant of Chakia on 
payment of Rs. 80,000. Later, on the accession of Shuja-ud-daula, half 
the revenues of Koth were granted to him in jSgir, In 1 764, after the 
battle of Buxat, the territory held by Balvrant Singh under the Nawjb 
of Oudh was granted by the emperor to the Company, but the Court 
of Directors disapproved the treaty and restored the sovereign rights to 
the Natdlb. Baiwant Singh was succeeded in 1770 by Chet Singh j 
and the sovereignty of the tract under bis control was ceded to the 
Company in tyyy.^ An agreement was made with Chet Singh confirming 
him in his possessions subject to the payment of revenue In 1778 the 
Rajs was required to pay for the maintenance of three battalions of 
sepoys, and in ryho he was further required to pay Ibr cavalry for the 
general service of the state. Chet Singh manifested great reluctance to 
meet these demands, and was also believed to be disaffected, and to be 
holding correspondence with the enemies of the British Government. 
He was accordingly arrested in August, lySt, by order of Warren 
Hasting who had come to Benares j but his retainers collected and 
cut to pieces the troops guarding the ^jfi, and Hastings was compelled 
to withdraw to Chuuilr. A month later, when a sufficient force had 
been coliected, the Rsja's strongholds were reduced, and Chet Singh 
fied to Gwalitn, where he died in 1810. The tmmUri was then 


tevenne ; surd the criminal administration of the province, as well as the 
ctvtl and cnmmal administration of the city of Benares, together with 
control ova the mint, was taken out of the new Rijs’s hands. In 
rySy Mn Duncan, the Resident at Benares, celled attention to the 
bad co^on of the province, owing to maladministration, and was 
an hotrsed to c^ out a setUement of revenue with the actual land- 
hoites, and to rnshtute other reforms, A formal agreement was con- 

w™*^ “ right 

wm sedated from the test of the province, of which he was simply 
admrnrstrator. The drrect control of the latter was assumed by the 

ffle Mja. wMe the former constituted the Domaina Within the 
Donrarrrs the Rija has revenue powers similar to those of a 

All cml ^es which are m any way connected with land, and all rent 
^ arising wrthrn the Domains, are tried in the Rsjah own courts 
fte (fommissioner of the Benares Division is Superirtoident of the 
omams, and an appeal lies fem all decisions of the Rijl's courts to 
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the Superintendent. The Deputy-Superintendent, who is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service stationed at Mirzapur, exercises most of the 
powers of the Superintendent, subject to tbe control of the latter. 
Appeals lie from the Superintendent or Deputy-Superintendent to the 
Board of Revenue, which stands in the place of the High Court for such 
land suits as would be tried by the ordinary civil courts. The tenures 
in ±e Domains differ in some respects from those in ordinary British 
territory. Under-proprietors are called manaindars or mukarraridars •, 
the revenue payable by the former to the RSja is subject to revision at 
a settlement made under his orders, while the latter pay a fixed sum. 
The tenant rights resemble those of tenants at fixed rates and occupancy 
tenants in the neighbouring Districts •, but the occupancy right is ac- 
quired after twenty years instead of twelve, and is transferable by sale, as 
well as heritable. The present Raja, Sir Frabhu Narayan Singh, G.C.I.E., 
who succeeded in 1889, holds the personal title of Maharaja Bahadur, 
and the privilege of being addressed by the title of ‘ Highness.’ He 
is also authorized to possess 8 carmon and maintain 700 armed retainers. 

[Narrative of the Bisurrection in the Zmeedary of Banaris (Calcutta, 
1782, reprinted at Roorkee, 1853); A. Shakespear, Selections front the 
Duncan Records (Benares, 1873); F. Curwen, The Bulwuntnamak 
(Allahabad, 1875); H. B. Purmett, Manual of the Family Domains 
(1891).] 

Benares City {Banaras, or Kasi).— Head-quarters of Benares 
District, United Provinces, with cantonment, situated in 25° tS'N. and 
83° 1' £., on the left bank of the Ganges; distant by rail from Calcutta 
479 miles, and from Bombay 941 miles. The city is the second largest 
in the United Provinces ; but its popularion indildes a large number of 
pilgrims and is liable to considerable fluctuations. The numbers at the 
last four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 175,188, (1881) 214,758, 
(1891} 219,467, and (1901) 209,331. In 1901 Ithe population included 
153,821 Hindus, 53,566 MusalmSns, and abour 1,200 Christians. The 
cantonment contained a population of 4,958, included in the figures 
already given. 

The ancient name of the city of Benares was Varanasi, the etymology 
of which is uncertain ; its popular derivation from Varana (BamS) and 
Asl, the names of the two small streams which confine the modem city, 
is, however, untenable. A more recent name, still commonly used by 
Hindus in all parts of India, is KSsI or KasI, which is possibly taken 
from the name of a tribe of Aryas, though popularly explained as 
meaning ‘bright.’ In the eighteenth century the dly was officially 
known as MuhammadabSd. The great antiquity of Benares is attested 
by its mention in both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; but details 
of its history are very scanty, and even the Puranas record only 
one dynasty of kings. It was close to Benares, in the deer-park which 
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is identified with the country round SarnatK) that Gautama Buddha 
commenced to preach. In the seventh century ' a. D., Hiuen Tsiang 
found the kingdom of Benares inhabited mostly by Hindus, and only 
a few followers of the law of Buddha. The city at that time contuned 
twenty Hindu temples, with a gigantic copper image of Siva. It is 
probable that Benares was sacked by MahmQd of Ghazni early in the 
eleventh century, and nearly 200 years later it fell into the hands 
of Muhammad Ghoif. Throughrut the Musalman period its political 
importance was sl^t, and die actiw cultivation of the Hindu religion 
was forcibly restrained In the eighteenth century, as has been shown 
in the history of Benases Distkict, the city and surrounding country 
gradually came under the Raja of Benares, and finally in 1775 
ceded to the British. 


Benares or KssI is at the present dme one of the holiest places to the 
orthodox Hindu, and attracts great concourses of pilgrimi^ while many 
of its inhabitants ate persons who have settled there in the hope 
of salTOtiou through a death within its sacred- precincts. The native 
town lies for four miles along a hankar ridge on the north-west bank of 
the Ganges, which foms a dightly curved reach below it, thus permit- 
tmg the eye to take in at a single sweep the long line of picturesque 
gm surmounted by irregular buildings of various styles and propor- 
hons, the slender white minarets of Awangreb's mosque rising high 
above the gen^ level. For a distance of from one to two miles from 
the bank the aty consists of winding labyrinths and narrow alleys, lined 
by many^tor^yed buildings used as shops or private houses, with 
mnumerable shnnes in every part, ranging from a shapeless fragment 
t vermilion to magnificent temples. Raja Mfin 

Smgh of Jmpur is said to have presented 100,000 temples to the city 
m a sm«e flav. ^ * 


of atmgs of plgnma bang conduaed from one to another of die mot 
cants atd S' ^ 

the ““ *“!«™‘oidi'>g the ablmions c 

fte m the saaed stream of the Ganges, while others nractis 
totals or vanons forms of ansteiity. Within the cily them ™ man 
honses substmualijrbiiilt and elabomteljr derated • but th 
“wottmenta nsnali, disappoint the visito. 
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the venerated symbol of the god, a plain lingam of uncarved stone. 
The building is not of striking dimensions and has no great pretensions 
to beauty, but is crowned by a dome and spite covered with copper, 
whidi was gilded at the cost of Maharaja Ranjtt Singh of Lahore. It 
was built by'Ahalya Bai, the Marathi regent of Indore. Subordinate 
to Bisheshwar is Bhaironith, who acts as his minister and magistrate. 
The other temples to which pilgrims' are specially directed are those 
of Bhaironitb, and his staff or Dandpani, Ganesh or Dhundi Raj, 
Vindumadhava or Vishnu, Du^ and Annpuma. These were chiefly 
built by Marithas during the seventeenth century, and are all compara- 
tively small. The Durgi temple is, however, remarkable for its simple 
and graceful architecture, and is situated in the outskirts on the bank of 
a large tank. Along the river front the Dasashwamedh, Manikamika, 
and Panchgan^^ are the most esteemed. At the first of these 
Brahma is said to have performed ten horse-sacrifices. Near the second 
is situated the famous well, which Vishnu dug with his discus and filled 
with his sweat, forming one of the chief attractions for pilgrims, 
thousands of whom aimually bathe in the fetid water. The Panchgan^ 
gdd/ is so named from the belief that five rivers meet at it, but 
the Ganges alone is visible to the gross material eye. Rlja Jai Skogh’s 
observatory, built in 1693, is a handsome and Substantial building 
overlooking the MSn Mandir gMi. It includes a number of instruments 
which have been allowed to fall out of repair. Close by stands the 
Nepalese temple, which is ornamented by a series of obscene wooden 
carvings. The huge mass of Aurangzeb’s mosqu^ built from the 
remains of a temple, towers high above a steep cliff over the Panchganga 
gMi, and is the most conspicuous building in the city when seen from 
the river. Another mosque, also built on the remains of a temple 
of Bisheshwar, stands close to the GyKn BflpI,or ‘well of knowledge,’ 
where Siva is said to reside. The older buildings and remains are 
found chiefly in the north and west of the present city, and the andent 
site appears to have been situated on both banks of the Bama. This 
stream flows into the Ganges about a mile beyond the present northern 
limit of the city. West of the lies the suburb of Sigt 3 , the seat of 
the chief missionary institutions. Northwards, the Sikraul cantonments 
and parade-ground stretch away to the bank of the Bama, which is here 
crossed by two bridges, of stone and iron respectively. Tire civil 
station, including the courts and Central jail, occupies the northern bank. 
The most noteworthy of the modem buildings are the Mint, the 
Government College, the Prince of Wales’s Hospital, built by the gentry 
of Benares in commemoration of the visit of EQs Majesty to the cit)’ in 
1S76, the police station, and the town hall, a fine building constmcted 
at the expense of a Maharaja of Vidanagram. Benares is the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of the Division, who is also a Political 
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Agent for the payment of certain pensions; of an Inspector of Schools, 
uid of an Executive Engineer in the Hoads and Buildings branch. It 
contains diree male and three female hospitals, besides a lunatic asylum, 
a leper asylum, a poorhouse, and branches of the Church Missionary, 
London Missionary, Baptist, and Wedeyan Societies. Some members of 
the ex-royal &mily of ^Ihi reside at Benares in a large building called 
die Shiviu, which was once occupied by Chet Kngh. 

A municipality was constituted in 1868. During tlie ten years 
ending tgoi the income averaged 4-8 lakhs, and the expenditure 
S'8 laldis; the latter, however, included capital expenditure on water- 
supply and drainage. In 1903-4, excluding a loan of 1*5 lakhs, the 
income was 4-7 lakhs, the chief iteais being octroi (3 lakhs), water rate 
(Rs. 83,000), other taxes (Rs. 34,000}, and rents (Rs. 30,000). The 
expenditure amounted to d'4 lakh^ mcluding repayment of loans and 
interest (m lakhs), water-supply and drainage (capital, a-a lakhs, and 
maintenance, Rs. 7a, 000), conservancy (Rs. 70,000)^ roads and build- 
ings (Rs. aSjOoo), public safety (Rs. 30*000)^ and administration and 
collection (Rs. 40,000} An excellent system of wntcr-works was con- 
structed between 1890 and 1892, which has cost upwards of 26 laklis. 
In 1903-4 the daily consumption of filtered water amounted to over 
16 gallons per bead of population, and there were more tlian 5,000 
house-connexions. Water is pumped from the Ganges and filtered 
before use. An elaborate drainage scheme is still under construction, 
which is estimated to cost 15 lakhs. It includes a system of seirers, 
widi house-cennexioDS. 


The cMtrament b mualiy gamsaied b, Briiisli and Nalive infaiilry. 
The rece^ and eapeaditure of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1901 averaged Rs. ia.500. In 1903-4 the income teas 
Rs. 12,700 and the expenditure Rs. 13,10a 
Tto raid) of Benares depends iatgely upon the oonsiani inllns of 
pugtims from every part of lodat, whose presence lends the same 
rmpetus to the local trade as that given to European watering-places by 
tte season visitors. Some of the plgrims are Rajis ot other persons 
of nnportance, who bring consideable relinnes, and become large 
to tte varioas shrines and tempi®. Hindu princes of 
disMt ates ^de themselves upon taping up a 'town residue' 
m toly KM. The city thus abwrbs a large share of the agricallnral 
produce of the Diatncg and it also acts as a distributing cemre. Its 
raanniaams include ornameolul brassirare, silk, both plain and 

« ™nl^ I™™™ l>«s a consrdemble reputation among Europeans 

European 

f.bn® A goad deal of Getman-silve, work is now turned St. 
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Benares, employing a number of workmen who formerly prepared gold 
and silver wire. This is perhaps the most flourishing industry of the 
place. The only factories are three ice works, two brickyards, two 
chemical works, and a few large printing presses. 

The Benares College was opened in 1791, and the line building in 
which it is now housed was completed in 185a. It is main ra inp/i by 
Government, and includes a first-grade collie with 97 students in 1904, 
and a Sanskrit college with 427 students. The Central Hindu College, 
opened in 1898, is affiliated to the AllahabSd University up to the 
B.A. standard. It contained 104 student^ in the college and 204 in 
the school department in 1904. It was founded largely through the 
efforts of non-Indian theosophists, and is intended to combine TTiridu 
religious and ethical training, on an unsectarian basis, rvith modern 
Western education. The missionary societies nwintiiin a number of 
schools for both boys and girls j and the Church Missionary Society is 
in charge of Jai NhS/an’s coUtgiate school, which nas founded by a 
Hindu, after whom it is called, in 1818, arid presented to the Society. 
The same society manages a normal school for female teachers. The 
municipality maintains fifteen schools and aids seven others, attended 
by more than 1,300 pupils. Benares has produced a number of Hindu 
scholars and authors, and was the residence of the celebrated religious 
teachers Vallabhachirya, Kabir, and Tulst Das, and the nineteenth- 
century author and critic, Harish Chandra. The Sanskrit college 
issues a periodical called T/ie Pandit, dealing with Sanskrit learning, 
and a society called the NSgari Pracharini Sabha has recently com- 
menced the publication of ancient vernacular texts. y-A few newspapers 
are published, but none of importance. 

[Rev. M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus {1868).] 

Bendamurlanka. — Village in Godavari district, Madras. See 
Bandamurlanka. 

Bengal ' (more precisely designated, Lower Bmgal). — The largest 

r The article tvas written before the changes were carried 0I4 which constituted 
the new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. These were- determined upon 
to lighten the excessive burden imposed upon the Government orBengal by the 
increase of popnlation, the expansion of commercial and industrial enterprise and the 
growing complexity of all branches of administration. The Province had hitherto 
comprised an area of nearly igo,ooo square milet, with a population of over 78 
millions, and a gross revenue amounting to more than tioo lakhs. In these circum- 
stances, the relief of the Bengal Government bad become an administrative necessity, 
and it was decided that it could be afforded only by actual transference of territory 
and not by organic changes in the form of govemmebt. Accordingly, on October 16, 
igog, the Divisions of Dacca, Chittagong, and Rgjshahi (except Darjeeling^, the 
District of Malda, and the State of Hill Tippera were transferred to the newly formed 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the area under the jurisdiction of the Bengal 
Government being thus reduced by go, 000 square miles and its popnlation by 
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and most populous Province in India, It lies between 19“ 18' and 
28° is' N. and between 82° and q;** £., and contains four large sub- 
provinces, Bengal proper, Bihir, QiotS Nagpur, and Orissa. The two 
former comprise tbe lower plains and deltas of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. Choti Nigpur is a rugged tract and jungle, broken by 
deep ravines and river valleys. The greater part of Orissa belongs to 
the same formation as Chotii Nagpur ; but along the coast there is a 
narrow belt of alluvinm, formed from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
wluch drain the hills as diey find their sluggish way to the sea. 

The Province is bounded on the north by Nepal and Tibet, and by 
the mighty dmn of the Himalayas ; on the east by Assam and tiie 
condnuation the range of hills which divides Assam from Burma ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal and Madras j and on the west by 
the United and the Central Froviot^. 

The whole Province forms a Lfoutenant-Govemorship with an area’ 
of 196,408 square miles, of which 84,728 square miles are included in 
Bengal proper, 44,259 in Bihar, 24,306 in Orissa, and 43,115 in Chota 
Nlgpur. These figures include an unsurveyed tract of swamp and 
jungle on the fringe of the delta, the extent of which is about 6,600 
squue miles. Of the total area, 157,796 square miles are British 
territory, while 38,612 square miles lie in the Native States attached 
to Bengal: namely, Cooch Behir, Sikkim, Hifl Tippera* and the 
TVibutary States of Orissa and Choli NSgpur. 

According to Hindu legend, king Baii of the Lunar race had five 
sons, b^otlen for him on his queen Sudeshna 1 ^ the Rishi 
^ghatamas : namely, Anga, Van^, Kalinga, Pundra, and SnhmS. 
Each of these sons fiwnded a kin^om that was named after him. 
Vanga* or Baoga is said to have occupied the deltaic tract south of 
the PadmS, lying between the BhSglrathi and the old course of the 


28,0(^000. -nK ^ Hnid«p«kmg Ifatiw Sutei of JuhpoT, SumuS, Udaipnr, 
^«5, and Qang BluJat ww tt the sams litne traniferTed to the Cen^l Provii^ • 
S- two wmtirftfm, and 0^1 

^tory iathat thence fls now cowdlawd eompriis an urea of 148.20, snoa« 
dl^’ 1 ? * S 4 .M 2 , 62 g perww. In order to ihow the ej&t of this 

possiMe, sUUstIcs for the new atee ; and the Stales, Kvision* Districts 
ttmstnwfcrr^frM 
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Brahmaputra, and to have been conquered by the Fandara Bhlm and 
also by Raghu. The inhabitants of this region are described in the 
Ragkubaiisa as living in boats, and as growing transplanted rice for 
their staple crop. In the time of Ballal Sen the tract immediately to 
the east of the BhSgirathi was called Bagri, and Bakga occupied 
the eastern portion of the delta. The tract west of the Bha^rathi was 
known as Rarh, which in Prakrit was softened to Lala. Possibly 
Bengal or Bangala is a combination of Banga Laia, and, in any case, 
there can be no doubt that the word is connected with the ancient 
Vanga. During the period of Muhammadan rule the term was applied 
specifically to the whole delta, but later conquests to the east of the 
Brahmaputra and north of the Padma were eventually included in it. 
Under the Bridsh the name has at different times borne very different 
significations. All the north-eastern factories of the East India 
Company, from Balasore on the Orissa coast to Patna in the heart of 
Bihar, belonged to the ‘ Bengal Establishment,’ and as its conquests 
crept higher up the rivers, the term continued to be the designation of 
the whole of its possessions in Northern India. From the time of 
Warren Hastings to that of Lord William Bentinck, the official style 
of the Governor-General was ‘ Governor-General of Fort William in 
Bengal.' In 1836, when the Upper Provinces were formed into a 
separate administration, they were designated the North-Western 
Provinces, in contradistinction to the Lower Provinces ; and although 
they, as well as Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Burma, 


were sometimes loosely regarded as forming the Bengal Presidency, the 
word was ordinarily used in this sense only for military purposes, to 
denote the sphere of the old army of Bengal, as distinguished from 
those of Bombay and Madras. In its ordinar^ acceptation, the term 
now covers only the jurisdiction of the Lieutenai^t-Govemor of Bengal. 
The term ' Bengal proper ' has a still more restricted meaning, and 
indicates, roughly speaking, the country east of the Bh9gtrathi and 
Mahananda, where the prevalent language is Bengalb 
Bengal contains tracts of very different physical features, including 
the alluvial plains of the Ganges and the BrahmafIttra, and the 
deltas of those rivers, which form the greater part of t«, • , 
Bihar and Bengal proper; the crystalline plateau 
of Chota Nagpur, including the Tributary States 
of Orissa, and the hills stretching to the Ganges at Rajmahal ; the 
narrow strip of alluvium comprising Orissa; and lastly, a small portion 
of the sub-Himalayas, the Sikkim State, and a tract which once be- 
longed to Sikkim but now forms the main part of Darjeeling District. 
It is thought that there was formerly a condnuous chain connecting 
the Rajmahal range with the remains of the ' peninsular system,’ still 
in e.x{stence in Assam, and that their subsidence was due to the 
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same disturbances that resulted in the elevation of the Hini3la)a8, 
The hollow thus formed has been tilled in by the fluvial deposits of 
the Himalayan rivers ; but the gradual raising of the surface has been, 
to a great extent, discounted by fresh subsidences, which have been 
accompanied by upheavals elseivhere. However this may be, the 
uplands of Cbotg Nagpur date from a very ancient period, while the 
Himalayas were thrown up at a time which, from a geological point 
of view, is comparatively recent, and the alluvium in the greater part 
of Bengal proper has been deposited at a much later date than that 
in the Bihar plain west of Bljmahhl. 

The subprovince of Bihar occupies the north-western quarter of 
Bengal. ^ It Is divided by the Ganges into two patts-north and south. 
North Bihir is a level plain Ming vety gradually from the foot of the 
HimSlayas, and with a belt of ftirly high land along the bant of the 
Ganges. Between these two extremes the general elevation is lower, 
and considmble areas ate liable to damage by floods. The soil 
consists mainly of the older alluvium or bSafirr, a yellowish clay, with 
frequent deposits of hnksr ; but in many parte this has been cut away 
by the torrents that tosh down from the HimSlayas, aitd the lowland,- 
through which these rivets have at one time or another found an exit 
to the Ganges, is composed of mote recent deposits of sand and tilt 
brought down by them when in flood. In South BihSr the eJccte of 
recent fluvial action are less marked, espeeiaUy towards the cast, where 
the outlying hills snd undulations of the Choti Nflgpnr plateau trench 
more end mote upon the Gangetic pbin unffl, at Monghyr, they extend 
ae for as the river iteeH and ofler an efleclual opposiBon to the 
oscaiattons m its comre which the more yielding alluvial soil is unable 
to p™t elsewhere. The BihSr of our administration contains two 
Wte winch do not properly belong to ft. The Sakial PAacAHAS in 
rts phprf and etac features is an integntl part of ChoH Nsgpnt, 
^Mau>a and the easietn pait of PoanjA belong to ^ 

ne to , ubprrt.ee mttundly subdivides itself into four disBnet 
Me del! or the part west of the Bbflgirathi, lies outside the 

rid I’l r“! of elinvial ' 

tato, but taher west laterite begins to predominate, and the 
soAre nses and bemmes more and more undulating and rocky until 

to.e..g..eence. Bei, months h\ve siCd^pTfS^ 
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often higher than the surrounding country, which they are no longer 
able to drain. East Bengal, or the country east of the Madhumati, 
includes the present delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, where the 
process of land-formation is still going on ; but in the south-east the hill 
range that divides Assam from Burma projects into it, while on the 
confines of Dacca* and Mymensingh* the Madhupur Jungle*, a tract 
of guasiAateiite, rises above the recent alluvium. North Bengal lies 
north of the Fadma and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of the 
Himalayan State of Sikkim, the greater part of the District of Darjeeling, 
and an elevated tract known as the Barind*, similar to the Madhupur 
jungle, which occupies a considerable area on the confines of DinSjpur*, 
Malda*, Rajshahi*, and Bogra*. In spite of its proximity to the hills, 
the general level of the alluvial country is very low, espedally in Cooch 
Behar, Rangpur*, and the central part of RajshShi*; and it suffers from 
obstructed drainage, due to the silting-up of the rivers and the gradual 
raising of their beds. 

The plains of Orissa are a flat alluvial tract of which the centre and 
south comprise the delta of the MahanadI, and the north has been 
formed by the fluvial deposits of the rivers which drain the southern 
flank of the ChotS NSgpur plateau. Behind these plains rises a belt 
of hills, which gradually merge in the rocky uplands of the Tributarj' 
States. 

ChotS Nagpur, with the Santal Patganas and the Tributary States of 
Orissa, belongs throughout to the same geological formation. On the 
whole, the level rises gradually to\rards the north and west, but some of 
the highest peaks are in the south. 

The main axis of the Himalayas skirts the .northern boundary’ of 
Sikkim, dividing it from Tibet; but one of th^ loftiest mountains in 
the world, Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), lies within Sikkim, and three 
outliers project far into the plains of Bengal. The Singalila range 
strikes southward from Kinchinjunga in 88* £., andyforms the boundary 
between NepSl and Darjeeling, its highest peaks being Singalila (r2,i3o 
feet), Sandakfhu (11,930 feet), Phalut (ii,8ix feel^ and Sabargam 
(11,636 feet), and the connected ranges and spurs covering the greater 
part of Darjeeling District Fi% miles to the eastward, the Chola 
range runs southward from the Dongkya peak (23,190 feet), and dindes 
Sikkim from Tibet and Bhutan on the east; it is pierced by the 
Jelef La Pass, at 14,390 feet, and separates the basin of the Tista 
on the west from that of the Torsa on the east At Gipmochi (the 
tri-junction point of the Sikkim-Bhutan-Tibet boundary) this range 
bifurcates into tno great spurs ; one runs to the south-east and the other 
to the south-west, including between them the ralley of the Jaldh3k3: 
From Chumalhari (23,933 feet) another great ridge strikes south 
through BhutSn between the basins of the Torsa (the Chumbi Valley) 
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and Raidak rivers, terminating in tbe Sinchula bills which form the 
boundary between Jalpaigui! District* and BhutSn. The sub-Himalayaa 
zone is represented by the Someswai bills (2,270 feet), which form the 
boundary between ChampSran Distrkt and NepSl. 

The Chot£ Nagpur plateau is cemtiguous to the Vindhyan system and 
attains an elevation of 2,000 feet There are in reali^ three separate 
plateaux divided by belts of ru^ed hill and ravine; and a confused 
mass of hills fringes the plateaux, extending in the Rajmahal Hills 
and at Monghyr north-east to the Ganges, and southwards over the 
Orissa Tributarj' States, while outlying spurs project far into the plains 
of South Bihar and West Bengal. Pauashath (4,480 feet) in Hazari- 
tegh District is the loftiest of these spurs, and the Saranda hills in 
Singhbhflm rise to 3,500 feet. 


On the south-eastern frontier a succession of low ranges running 
north and south covers the east of the ChitUgong Division* and Hill 
rippera*. The SItakukd* hill rises to 1,155 but the ranges in 
the Chittagong Hill I'racts* attain a greater altitude^ the highest peaks 
being KeokrSdang {4,034 feet) and Pyramid hill (3,027 feet). 

The most distinctive feature of the Province is its network of rivers — 
(he Gai^ and the Brahmaputra, with their affluente and distributaries, 
l^hese rivers ore of use in many ways. They furnish an admirable and 
dwap mratia of transport; they contain an inexhaustible supply offish; 
and the)> bnng down vast quantities of fertilizing silt, which thej’ dislri- 
bute over the surface of the delta. The Ganges, which enters on the 
nestem fi^to, flow ^luost due east, with numerous osdilations, as 
ar ^ Rajmahal, where it escapes from the restraining influence of the 
hard rocks of the Chota Nagpur formation and enters the loose alluvium 
y"’** 400 years ago, its .subsequent course was 

BHAciRATHL By degrees this 
ctaiiri silted up und beesme unequal to its task, and the main stream 

^ «)- 

stream Th. *''' MATABHaNoa became in turn the main 

nf'.t, ™ easttraids, and at last, aided perhaps by 

to rt i surface of tl coml^ 

UOTss the old tomage channels, untS it to met and stopped by te 
Having its source at no great distance from that of the Ganges but 

I 01 Assam. It then turns u-estwards and, after tin, -Ctsiiig 
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the Assam Valley, enters Bengal from the north-east. It formerly 
followed the contour of the Garo Hills and, bisecting the District of 
Mymensingh*, joined the Mjsghsa, or the united channel of the rivers 
which drain the Surma Valley and the surrounding hills of the Assam 
range and Lushai. This is the course shown on the maps of Rennell's 
survey in 1785 ; and it was not till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that, having raised its bed and lost its velocity, it was no longer 
able to hold its own against the Meghna, and suddenly broke westwards. 
Its new course runs due south from Dhubri and joins the Padml near 
Goalundo*. From this point these two great rivers travel down 
a common channel and vie with each other in depositing their silt in 
the eastern comer of the delta, where the land area is now being rapidly 
thrust fonvard. They discharge into the Bay of Bengal dorm the 
MegfanS estuary. 

Along the northern frontier of Bengal numerous rivers deboueh from 
the Himalayas. There are reasons for supposing that formerly, when 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra were sdll 150 miles apart, many of 
them united to form a great independent river which flowed southrvards 
to the sea, sometimes east of the Barind down the channel of the Kara- 
lOYA, and sometimes west of it by rvay of the Mahananda. It has 
been suggested that the Haringhata rvas the original estuary of the 
Karatoya and its affluents, and it is possible that the Bhairab tos the 
ancient channel of the Mahananda, Its tortuous course can still be 
traced on both sides of the Jalangl and the Matabhanga ; and it is only 
near the Padma, almost oppoate the point where the Mahananda flows 
into it, that all upward traces of this old river disappear. At the present 
time the chief Himalayan tributaries of the Ganges in this Province 
are the Gandak, the Kosi, and the Mahananda, while the "nsta— the 
modern representative of the Kamtoyi — is an affluent of the Brahma- 
putra. On its right bank the Ganges receives the Son from Chota 
Nagpur; and its ancient channel, the Bhagirathi, lyrhich, in the latter 
part of its course, is called the Hooghly, is augmented from the same 
direction by the waters of the Damodak and the RupnXrayan. Farther 
south, in Orissa, several rivers, draining the Chota Nagpur plateau, find 
an exit to the sea independently of the great fluvial system described 
above. Of these the chief are the Subarnarekha, BArxARANl, 
Brahman!, and Mahanadi. 

In a level alluvial country like Bengal, where the soil is composed of 
loose and yielding materials, the courses of the rivets are constaritly 
shifting ; land is cut away from one bank and thrown up on the other, 
and the definition and regulation of the alluvial rights of the riparian 
proprietors, and of the state* form the subject of a distinct branch of 
Anglo-Indian jurisprudence. 

In spite of the dead level and the consequent absence of variety, the 
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scenery of Bengal proper and Orissa has a distinct charm of its onu 
Even in the dry months the groves of bamboos and of mango, areca 
and coco-nut palm, tamarind, and other trees, in which the home- 
stead lands of the people are buried, adbrd a profusion of green vegeta- 
tion very restful to the eye^ while in the rains, from the time when the 
young rice seedlings cover the ground with a delicate green sward until 
December, when the golden heads of the mature plants fall before the 
sickle, the landscape verges very closely on the beautiful. In South BihJr, 
the village sites are, for the most part, devoid of trees, and the houses ate 
crowded together in inartistic confusion. Except for occasional mango 
groves and the trees on the steeper hills or along some of the main 
roads, there is very little vegetation when the crops are off the ground, 
arid the prospect is bare and arid, until the rains cause the maiae, 
millets, and early rice to germinate. In North Bihar trees are more 
plentifiil, though much less so than in Bengal proper. The Chotii 
Nigpur plateau is a tangled mass of rock and forest. The outlook is 
always diversified, and from the higher points magnificent views are 
obtained. 


In their upper reaches the rivers have a rapid flow and carry away the 
roil j but rrhen they enter the level flats of Bengal proper, their speed 
rs reduced, and their torpid current is no longer able to srrpport the 
rolid ruatter hitherto held in suspension. They accordingly deposit it 
rn therr beds and on their banks, rrbich are thus raised nlrove the level 
of the surrounding country, until at last the rivet breaks through to the 
adjacent lowland and makes for itself a new bed, where it repeals the 
procKs, Great marshes or to are often found within the enclosures 
thus formed ^ the high banks of rivers. These are generally connected 
with the outside nvers by iii/s or drainage channels ; but, owing to the 

»p. ™*in open only so long 
as the drfferace of level between the water in the basin and that outside 
B sufitetly great to maintain a flow which gives an efficient scour. 
Ue rr^ tendency of these swamps is to fill up ; in the rainy season 
te ™ dram mto them and deposit their silt, and decaj-ed i^etable 
rnate also graduaffy accumulates. In this way, but for the varies of 
and tah subsidences of the surface, the irreguWies in 
dMhm would in conrre of time disappear. These maXi are met 
with all ora Bengal proper; but th^ are especially numerous in the 
south 0 F*aW ang .ga west and north-w rff BaXXoS^ 

tms, but parbally or wholly dry hr the winter months. The laiwest of 
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channel runs through it, Avith a depth of from 6 to 12 feet all the j’ear 
round. In Bihir the number of these marshes is comparatively small, 
and they usually dry up during the cold season. The only lakes, pro- 
perly so called, are found in Champatan, where a chain of them (forty- 
three in number), covering an area of 139 square miles, runs through 
the centre of the District, marking the old bed of some extensh’e 
river which has now taken another course. 

The largest lak^ if such it can be called, in the whole Province is 
the Chilka, in the south of Orissa, a pear-shaped expanse of water, 
44 miles long, with an area varying at different seasons from 344 to 
450 square miles. It Avas once doubtless a gulf of the sea, protected on 
the south by a barren spur of hills and on the north by the alluA'iai 
formation deposited by the Mah^adl and other rivers. These two 
promontories are now joined by a bar of sand, throAvn up by the AAnnds 
of the south-west monsoon, which is steadily growing in breadth. 
Early in the nineteenth century the only opening had silted up, and an 
artificial mouth had to be cut, which still connects it AAith the sea. 
From December to June the Avater is salt; but when the riA'eis AA'hich 
feed it are in flood, the salt water is gradually driven out, and it 
becomes a fresh-water lake. It is sIOAA’ly filling up, and its average 
depth is now only 3 to 5 feet. 

The process of land-formation, which is active along the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, forms numerous islands, which tend to join the mainland 
as the intermediate channels silt up ; many of them are, however, still 
separated from the shore by broad channels. Sagar Island, off the 
mouth of the Hooghly, has for centuries been famous as the scene of 
an annual bathing festival, at the point where the sacred Ganges merges 
its waters in the Bay. Dakhin Shahba2PUR*, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, is the largest of the islands formed by the silt-laden Avaters of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra, whidr have also created SandavIp"' and 
Hatia* ; the former Avas long notorious as a nest of the Portuguese 
and Arakanese pirates who harried the coasts of Bengal in the seven- 
teenth centui}'. KtmjBDiA* is an alluvial island off the Chittagong* 
coast which h^ also been formed by deposits of silt rrashed down from 
the MeghnS ; the adjacent island of Maiskhal* has a backbone of low 
hills which rise abruptly from the sea. 

The coast-line of the Bay of Bengal is everywhere alluAual, and the 
harbours are situated up the rivers which rmtil recently carried all the 
commerce of the country. Calcutta, 80 miles from the mouth of the 
Hooghly, absorbs almost the entire trade of the Province, the value of 
its imports and exports in 1903-4 having been 113 crores, or 75 millions 
sterling, out of a total for all Benpl of rather less than 118 crores. Of 
the entire A’olume of its trade loi crores is with foreign ports. 

Chittagong*, 12 miles up the Kamaphuli rii'er, on the east side of 
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the Bay, is a much older port thaii Calcutta, but has until lately served 
a very limited area, the principal business having been the shipment of 
jute carried in brigs from NaxIyakganj*. The Assam-Bengal Bailway 
has non’ connected it with the Assam Vall^, of which it pitHnises to 
become die principal outlet The value of its imports and exports in 
1903-4 was 4 crores or nearly 3 millions sterling. The Orissa ports 
include Bausore, False Poiirr, and Puu; but their trade is dwlin- 
ing owing to the competition of fte East Coast Eailway, and it was 
v^ued in 1903-4 at only 83 lakhs. 

As has already been stated, the greater part of the plains of Bengal 
is covered by alluvium, little is known of the hills in the Chittagong 
Hill lYacts* and fliU Tippera*, except that they are composed of 
Uj^er Tertiary rocks, and geolo^cal interest is coined to the Chofi 
NSgpur plateau and to the portion of the HindQayas coitsuned in 
Darjeeling and SiUdm. 

Goeissic rocks ibnu the nudetu rrf the Chot£ N ag pur pla te -ftn, and 
ate frirrged on all sides by transition rocks, and freely interbedded with 
micaceous, siliceous, and homblemfic schists. The transition or sub- 
metamoiphic rocks form groups of isolated hills in South Bihar, known 
as the Rijgir, SheikhputS, Kharakpur, and Gidhaur hills j and similar 
tonsition rocks are found in pam of Mlnbhto, Singhbhfim, and 
Rachl Districts. The tranation rocks cany metalliferous lodes of 
gold, silver, cojiper, and lead, but so for none of these have proved 
remunerative. 


' “'1 limetoaes belonging to the Sasafim 

vindhyra systo occur near Rohtlsgarh in SbShabkd District. 

The^dwaMaysteitiajntainscoal-l)earing5trata,andisrq)resented 

m the Eajmahal Hills, the Dimodar valley, in several of the Chofi 
N^ur Districts and in Orissa. At die base of this system lies the 
lllchtf group of shale and sandstone, and above it the KarharWri 
santes, grit^ and conglomerates, with seams of coal ITiis is super- 
y t Dpnodat scries, winch comprises in ascending order the 

Barlkarj^p, ironstone shales, and the RMgaiij^ ITieBarakars 

n toMnijanj rad afw other a»l-feldj of the Dtaiodar valley, there 
"f ““k” with rad ■ 


^ -uu wwecouut. 

LaMe (a porous argillatsoua rod much impregtuited ailh iron 
^roade)is util developed on thervesl coast, and^lrod norfhivard 

S ” S. to lltick. 


constitjiiiv: rk, 7 ’"7 !®®"6 ‘"to mica schist, 

mmwetes the greater port, on of the Drajeeling Himilayas; but sub 
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metamorphic or transition rocks, known as tlie Daling series, are well 
represented in the Tlsta and the Rangit valleys, and in the outer hills 
south of Kurseong, while sandstones, conglomerates, and clays, referable 
to the Upper Tertiary period, occur as a narrow band fringing the base 
of the HittiSlayas. Intervening between the sub-metamorphics and 
the tertiaries there is a thin belt of Lov\'er Gondwana rocks, which 
includes various alternations of sandstones or quartzite, shales, slates, 
and beds of friable coal 

The vegetation of Bihar and Bengal proper is 'diluvial’: i.e. it is of 
the kind usually found in or near places liable to inundation, and most 
of the species, both wild and cultivated, if not cosmopolitan, are wide- 
spread in the eastern tropics. In Bihar the older alluvium, rvith mainly 
annual turf, has the crops and weeds of Upper India. Inundated tracts 
near rivers are often under tamarisk. Village shrubberies, except on 
abandoned sites, are scanty, and the forests in the south are open and 
park-like. Bengal proper has perennial turf. Except in the extreme 
north the forests are often mixed with reedy grasses, which are some- 
times replaced by savannahs. The river-beds are mde and often bare. 
East of the BhSglrathi the country is for the most part a half-aquatic 
rice plain, mth patches of jungle on river banks, and shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous species on the raised ground found near habitations 
and roadways. The marshes, pools, and sluggish streams are filled 
with water-plants. These conditions become intensified eastwards in 
the ills, which are rice swamps in the dry season but become inland 
fresh-water seas with grassy floating islets during the rains ; and still 
more so in the Sundarbans, where the partially-submerged muddy 
islands lying among interlacing brackish creeks ate densely covered 
with klalayan shore forest and mangrove swamps. The hills on the 
extreme south-east ate covered with forest, Indo-Chinese in character, 
without sal (S/ufrea rcbusla), but with gurjan {JDipterocarpus iurMnaius), 
unknown elsewhere. ' 

In the north the flora gradually changes from tropical to Himalayan. 
The lower ranges and the iarai beneath are covered with dense forest. 
On sandy or gravelly soils, the sat is the typical tree, while in marshy 
tracts the gab [Diospyros Embryopkrii) and other like species are 
found. A similar forest skirts and ascends the hills of the ChotS 
Nagpur plateau. The high lands above have a vegetation which 
is mainly of the Central Indian type, but that on the more elevated 
peaks is sub-temperate. The Orissa rice plain resembles that of Bengal 
proper. Except in the delta of the MaliSnadt, which is occupied by 
a mangrove swamp, it is separated from the sea by sand-dunes covered 
with Coromandel coast plants. 

. In ancient times Bengal W'as the home of numerous wild animals, 
and the elephant, rhinoceros, and wild buffalo frequented the dense 
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jungles which have long since given phice to cultivation. These 
animals have now disappeared Trom all but the most remote tracts, such 
as the Sundarbans and the jungles of Chittagong*, Jalpaigurl*, and the 
Orissa Tributary States. Practically the only large game remaining are 
tigers, leopards, bears, deer, and hog. Tigers are comparatively 
scarce, but still do a great deal of damage in some Districts ; leopards, 
deer, and wild hc^ are common in many parts ; and bears abound 
wherever there are rocky hills. possibly to the absence of suit* 

able graang, the domestic animals are of an inferior stamp. The cattle 


are small and weakly, and the budaloes also are a very degenerate breed 
compared with the wild stock from which they are descended. 

Although Bengal is situated almcat entirely outside the tropical zone, 
its climate for about hvo-thirds of die year, i. e. from the middle of 
March to the end of October, is of the kind usually characterized as 
tropical j it has a high temperature and humidity, and a dry and a wet 
season. During the other months the temperature is much lower, the 
humidity is slight or moderate, and the rainfall is generally scanty. The 
mcM temperature during the cold-season months is about 64“ and 
during the hot seMon about 83°. About the beginning of March, as 
the sun gains a h^her altitude and the days grow longer, the tem- 
perature increases rapidly. The process is aided, in the greater part 
of Bengal proper and Orisa, by moisture-laden southerly winds from 
the Bay of Bengal, which give a fiuriy copious rainfall wlien weather 
13 disturbed', while in Bihar and part of North Bengal hot and dry 
westerly winds are prevalent in the daytime, but die away at night. 
From about the middle of May the south-west wind-current steadily 
strengthens, and, being diverted northwards by the mountain range on 
me western side of Burma, causes increasing rainfall in East Bengal. 
By the middle of June, in normal years, the monsoon has attained its 
mu strength,^8nd, flowing nor Awards,. is checked and turned westwards 
by me Himalayan range. The moist current in its northward course 
18 tte cause of heavy rainfall near the coast and in the eastern Districts. 
Farther w«t the rainfall is more intermittent, and is due more to the 
cyclonic disturbances which develop at short intervaU of two or three 
weeks m the north-west angle of the Bay and in Lower Bengal. Ita 
invariably move westwards, and in passing over the western Districts 
cause continuous and occasionally very heavy rainfall for several days 

tepns to fall off .n strength. Cloud and rainfall are more intermittent, 

he no th and nordMasli than to to west. Temperature increases owing 
to longer intervals ot bright sunshine. Before to end of Octob« 

.0 - n-Xf 
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the south-vest monsoon has ceased to affect the Province; and, as 
during the latter half of that month pressure becomes higher in Bengal 
than over the Bay, northerly winds begin to set in. Being land winds, 
they carry but a small amount of moisture, and coming from the colder 
r^ion in the north, their advent is followed by an immediate fall of 
temperature. Hence, during the months from November to February, 
fine dry weather, with an almost entire absence of cloud and rai nfall^ 
prevails in all parts of the Province. Occasional disturbances originating 
in, or proceeding from, the north-west of India pass from west to east 
over Bengal in January and February. The cyclonic winds which they 
cause are followed by the formation of general cloud, with irregular, but 
at times heavy, rainfall. 

Excluding the Darjeeling hills, where the mountain slopes cause an 
annual rainfall varying from 209 inches at Buxa* to 122 inches at 
Daijeeling, the areas of greatest precipitation are in the south-east, 
where the rainfall ranges between 100 and 140 inches. In the rest of 
East Bengal it is between 70 and 80 inches, but again rises in North 
Bengal to 84 inches in Rangpur*, and to -between 100 and 130 inches 
in the submontane plains. In the coast Districts of Central and West 
Bengal and in Orissa, where the effect of cyclonic storms from the Bay 
is chiefly felt, the annual fall is generally from 60 to 70 inches, but in 
places it exceeds So inches. In the other Districts of Bengal proper, 
and in the east of Bihar, where the influence of mountain ranges and 
cyclonic storms is less apparent, the rainfall is lighter and more uniform, 
being generally between 50 and 60 inches. Farther west it diminishes 
to 45 inches in Chot 3 Nagpur and to 42 inches in South Bihar. In the 
submontane tracts of North Bihar the annual fall varies from 50 to 
55 inches. 

The rainfall depends largely upon local conditions, and the fluctuations 
are irregular; but generally it vras very deficient in 1873, in 1883 and 
1884, and in 1895 and 1896. The most marked deficiency was in 1873, 
when the fall was only between 50 and 60 per cent, of the normal. 
Heavy rainfall occurred throughout the Province in the years 1876, 

1 886, and 1899; in other years heavy local falls occurred, e.g. in 
Lower Bengal in 1893 and 1900. If the variability be shown by the 
absolute range, that is, the difierence between the heaviest and lightest 
rainfall on record expressed as a percentage of the normal, we find that 
it is greatest in the north-west of the Province and diminishes southward 
and east^rard. In Bihar it is 108, in ChotS Nagpur 87, in Orissa 87, 
in the central Districts 83, and in North and East Bengal about 72. 

One of the most remarkable features of the rainfall of Bengal is the 
occasional occurrence of excessive local precipitation. Thus, on 
September 25, 1899, a fall of 19I inches aas registered in Darjeeling, 
causing numerous landslips and some loss of life. The natural effect 
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of a heavy downpour is to cause the ri\‘ers lo rise and overflow their 
banks, especially the rivers flowing from the HimSlayas, which collect 
the rain-^-ater more rapidly than do those in the plains. The most 
disastrous flood of this nature on record occurred in 1787, when the 
Tista suddenly burst its banks and spread itself over the whole District 
of Rakgpur"'. It is estimated that the direct loss of life due to 
drowning, and the indirect mortality on account of famine and disease, 
amounted to one-sixth of the entire District population. In the case 
of non-HimIlayan rivers, the liability to damage is greatest where 
embankments have been thrown up to hold the river to its course. The 
effect of these embankments is that the water, which is flmving at a 
higher level than the surrounding amntry, suddenly rushes over them 
instead of rising gradually, as it would do if there was no embankment. 
Consequently, when a breach occurs, the water pouts over the lower 
land beyond and does immen« damage. In 1885, and again in 1890, 
when the great Lalitakuri embankment of the Bhagtrathi gare way, the 
flood-water swept right aaoss MtiRSHiDASAD and Nadia Districts for 
a distance of more than 50 miles. 


The Province suffers e\-en more from cj'clones, especially on the sea- 
coast of East Bengal, where they often cause an inundation of salt water. 
The m«Mt striking features in these cyclones are the great barometric 
depression in the centre and the magnitude of the storm area. These 
two causes produce a large accumulation of water at and near the 
centre, which progresses with the storm and gives rise to a destructive 
storm-wave when the centre reaches a gradually shelving coast. This 
conjunction of adverse circumstances occurs more or less r^larly 
at intevals of ten or h\-elve years. The worst of the recent calamities 
of this nature was in 1876, when a great part of Backergunge* and 
the adjoining Districts was submerged to a depth of from 10 1045 ^et. 
Nearly 74,000 persons were drowned in Backergunge* alone, and the 
cholera epidemic which followed carried off close on 50,000 more. On 
October 24, 1897, Chittagong District* was devastated by a similar 
but more local catastrophe j 14,000 persons were droamed and nearly 
three times that number died of the diseases that followed. Tidal 
^ves have more than once caused great damage to the shipping in the 
Hooghly; and although Calcutta itself is so far from the sea, it is by 
no m^ that it is beyond the reach of a bore of exceptional 
and momentum. Great damage is occasionally caused by 
“ “““draWe area in 

In Ae earlier pari of this article reference has been made to the 
^tebih^ that in fte distant past the surface of Bengal had been 
grea% affected by changes of elevation. Small earth tamprs are still 
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of constant occurrence, and on at least seven occasions in the past 
150 years— in 1762, 1810, 1829, 1842, 1866, 1885, and 1897— earth- 
quakes of considerable severity have taken place. By far the a-orst of 
these vTAs that of June 12, 1897. Its focus is believed to have been 
somewhere near Chenrapunji in the Assam range, but it travelled with 
such rapidity that it reached the western extremity of Bepgal in six 
minutes or even less. The violence of the shock in this Province was 
greatest in the Districts bordering on Assam, and it was comparatively 
slight west of the Bhagirathi. In North and East Bengal most of the 
older masonry buildings fell or were severely damaged, and even 
in Central Bengal a considerable proportion of the laiger buildings 
suffered. Some of the older ones collapsed altogether and many others 
were rendered unfit for occupation. In the alluvial tracts near Assam 
numerous long cracks and fissures opened in the ground, and cir- 
cular holes were formed through which water and sand were ejected ; 
wells were filled with sand, and many small river-channels were entirely 
blocked by the upheaval of their beds. The railways in the same 
localities were rendered impassable owing to the damage done to bridges 
and to fissures in the embankments, which in some places subsided 
altogether. The shock fortunately occurred in the daytime and the 
mortality was thus small ; had it occurred at night; the number killed 
must have been very lai;ge. The previous earthquake (that of 1885) was 
felt chiefly in the same parts of Bengal, but it was more local ; its area 
of maximum intensity was in the ne^hbourhood of Bogra*. 

The people of Bengal appear from their physical type to belong to 
three distinct stocks — Dravidian, Mongoloid, and Aryan. Except on 
the northern and eastern outskirts, the main basis ^ 

is everywhere Dravidian j but in Bengal proper there 
is a strong Mongoloid element, while in Bihar the Dravidian type 
has been modified by an admixture of Aryan blood. Philologists hold 
that the earliest recognizable linguistic formation in India is the Dra- 
vidian. Horv the people who brought these languages rrith them en- 
tered India is a problem regarding which we can only speculate. They 
may have come from the north-west by way of Arabia, where (if so) the 
subsequent intrusion of a Semitic race has since obliterated all trace of 
them; or they may, more probably, have come from the south in 
the prehistoric time when it is thought that India was connected with 
Madagascar by a land area, known to naturalists as Lemuria, which 
subsequently broke up and sank beneath the sea, leaving as its only 
trace several huge shoals and a chain of islands, including the Seychelles, 
Chagos Islands, the Laccadives and Maldives. Drawdian languages still 
survive, not only in Southern India, where Tamil and Telugu are its 
leading representatives, but also in the ChotS Nagpur plateau, where they 
are spoken by the Oraon, Mffle, and other tribes. Bengal was next orer- 
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run, as far as Bihar and Chola Nagpur, Ijj’ irihcs speaking languages of 
the family known as Mon*Anam or Mon*Khmcr, which is sliil cxlaiU in 
Cambodia, and Cochin China. Iliese trilics prolxiblycimc from the 
north*east by way of the Patkai pass and the ^■allcy of the Bralunapiilra. 
The only dialect of this family which survircs in Assam is the Khiisi ; 
in Bengal not a single representative is lefi, Iiul indications of its former 
existence are perhaps disclosed by the Mimda family of languages 
These invaders from the norih*easl were followed by fresh horde.s from 
the same direction, whose .speech was of the type known as Tihelo- 
Burman, of which Tilxian and BumiCbC represent the two standards 
to which the other and ruder dialects tend to conform, and which is 
believed to have had its origin in 'I'lbct or in adjacent territory 
now Chinese. The earliest of ihc-se bicr incomers were jirohalily the 
ancestors of the Pods of Central and the ChandMs of I'iast Bengal, who 
have long since abandoned their chanmtcrislic dialects, while the latest 
were the Kochs, Mcchs, and GSros, many of whom still retain their tribal 
forms of speech. The Aryan invas^ from the north-west, which took 
place while the incursions of Mongotmd iriiics from the norlivcast were 
still in progress, was the last notable movement so far ns this Province 
is concerned. Bihar was the scat of rule of Arj'an princes, but in 
Bengal proper the stream of immigration was comparatively thin and 
attenuated. As the Arj'an invasion spread, its chamcier changed, 
and arms gave way to aria. Aryan priests, adventurers, mcrchanliJ, and 
artificers found their way cn’cr and beyond Bengal, and by ihclr superior 
intelligence and culture gradually imposed their religion and language 
on people whom they had never conquered, and somctimc-s even 
snatched the crown from the indigenous ruling families. 

The province of Bihar is known to us from very early limes. The 
Mcieiii kingdom of Macadha comprised the country now included in 
the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabid. Its capital was at Raja- 
griha (Rajgir), some 30 miles north-east of Gaya. North of the 
Ganges was Videha or Mithila, whidi was verj’ early a great seat 
of Sanskrit learning and included the modem Districts of Darbiianga, 
Champaian, and North Mumflarpur j the south of the latter District 
constituted the small kingdom of Vaisau. To the cast lay Axc.a, 
including Monghyr, BhSgalpur, and Pumca, as far as the Mahananda 
river. There are constant references to these countries in the Maha- 
bhiraia. Magadha is even mentioned under the name of KikotS in the 
Rig Veda, and Mitbils in the Brsimsa. Jt was in 

Magadha that Buddha developed his religion, and that hlahSvira 
founded the cognate creed of the Jains. Soon after Buddhn’.s death, 

‘ T^rc arc traces of an alliance with the Mon-speaking races in the social 
or^gaUon of the irundS^penlcing tribes end la the monoliths which some of them 
still erect. 
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a Sfidra, named Nanda, wrested the throne from the Kshattriyas and 
founded a new dynasty. He made his capital at the confluence of 
the Son and the Ganges near the modem Patna, Chandragupta, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, on the death of that monarch, 
organized a powerful force with which he expelled the Macedonians. 
He then turned his arms against Dhema Nanda, king of Magadha, and 
having defeated and slain him, seated himself on the vacant throne 
of Pataliputra and gradually extended his rule over the greater 
part of Northern India. He successfully resisted Seleucus, who had 
succeeded to the eastern portion of Alexander's empire. When pparn 
was made, all the Indian provinces of Alexander, and probably also the 
Kabul valley, were ceded to Chandragupta, and a matrimonial alliance 
uus effected between the two royal houses. Megasthenes was deputed 
by Seleucus as his ambassador at Pataliputra, and it was here that 
he compiled his work on India. The government of the Indian 
monarch is described as strong and well organized, and as established 
in a magnificent'fortified dty. The standing army numbered 60,000 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 8,000 elephants, and a multitude of chariots. 
On active service the army is said to have attained the huge total 
of 600,000 men. In 272 B.c. Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoko, 
ascended the throne, and nine j'eats later he added Kalinga to his 
empire. His experiences during this campaign impressed him so deeply 
with the horrors of warfare that he thenceforth turned his thoughts to 
religion and became the great champion of Buddhism. He sent 
his missionaries to every known country and himself took the vows 
of a Buddhist monk. 

In the fourth century a.d. the Gupta dynasty rose to power. Their 
capital was also at Patna, and their supremacy was acknowledged by 
the kings of the different countries now included in Bengal. They 
were Hindus by religion. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time (seventh century) 
North Bihar was divided into Vriji to the north and Vaisali to the 
south, both countries stretching eastwards to the Mahananda. South 
of the Ganges were Hiranya Parvana (Monghyr) and Champa (south 
Bhagalpur, the Santal Parganas, and BlrbhCm}. The rulers of both 
these kingdoms were probably Khetauris of Mai origin. In the ninth 
century the Buddhist dynasty founded by Gopal included Bihar in its 
dominions. The last of this line was defeated in 1197 by Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar Khilji, whose soldiers destroyed the capital at Odantapuri 
and massacred the Buddhist monks assembled there. 

Very little is known of Bengal proper until the rise of the P 5 l 
dyirasty. At the time of the Mahabharata, North and East Bengal 
formed, with Assam, the powerful kingdom of Pragjyotisha, or 
Kiimarupa os it was subsequently called, and its ruler, Bhagadatta, was 
one of the great chiefs who fought in the battle of Kunikshettra. This 
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kingdom stretched westraids as hir as the Karatoj'a river. It was 
ruled by a sueeession of iirinccs of Mongoloid stoelr, and was still 
flonrishing when visited by Hiucn 'I'siang in the seventh century! 
South-west of Fragjyotisha, tetwcen the Karatoya and the Mahanand.1, 
lay Pus'DitA or Faundravatdhana, the country of the Fods, which, 
according to Cunningham, has given its name to the modem I’abna* : 
its capital may have been at MaitXsTKis' on the right bank of the 
old Karatoya river, or at Fandua*, near Mklda*. 'nds kingdom was 
in existence in the third century n.c., and ;\soka's brother found 
shelter there in the guise of a lluddhist monk. It wtis .still nourishing 
when Hiuen Tsiang travelled in India ; and it is mentioned ns a power- 
ful kingdom in the eighth century a.ii, and ns a place of pilgrimage in 
the eleventh century. 

East of the Bhagirathi and south of Fundra lay Hawtu or .‘ianiatata. 
Its people are described in the Eaghuktnsa as possessing nanny hrsits, 
and they are clearly the ancestors of tlie Chandhis, who at the present 
day inhabit this part of the country. On the ivcst of the Uhagitathi 
lay Karka Suvarxa (Burdwan, Bdnkuni, Mursitidlibad, and Hooghly), 
whose king, Sasanka or Ntircndra, the hast of the flninas, was a 
fanatical worshipper of Siva, and inraded Mag.ulha and cut denvn the 
sacred MH tree early in the scvcnlli century. The rapital was pro. 
bahly near Rakoamati, in MurshidSbad District. latstly, there was 
the kingdom of Tamr.u.ipta, or Suhma, comprising what now con- 
stitutes the Districts of Midnaimre and Howrah. The rulers of this 
country seem to hai-c been Kaibartlaa 


During the ninth century, the P,il dynasty rose to power in the 
country' formerly known ns Anga, and gradually extended their sw.iy 
over the whole of Bihlr and North Bcngtil. Traces of their rule arc 
very common in the south of Dinajpnr', where the memory of Mahlpfil, 
in particular, is preserved both in the traditions of the |)Coplc and in 
numer^ names of places. Uko the kings of Fundra, they were 
Buddhists, but they were tolerant towards Hinduism, They were 
driven from Bengal proper, about the middle of the eleventh century, 
by a king named Vijaya Sen of the Sen family, but they continued to 
mle for some time longer in Bihar. The Sens rose to power in East 
^ deltaic Bengal towards the end of die tenth century, and eventually 
included within their dominions the whole of Bengal proper from the 
MahSiiandS and the Bhagirathi on the west to the Karatoyii .and the 
old Brahmaputra on the east. The Sens were Hindus, and during 
tor rule Buddhism ra actively discouraged. The best remembered 
kny of this dynasty is Ballal Sen, who reorganiaed the caste system 
md introduced Kulinism among the Brahmans, Baidyas, and K.iyasths. 
To_ him IS attributed the division of Bengal into four parts: namely, 
RARH,west of the Bhagirathi, corresponding roughly to Kama Suvarna; 
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Barendra, between the MahSnanda and the Karatoya, correspondin]; 
to Pundta; Bagki (Bagdi) or South Bengal; and Banga or East 
Bengal. He conquered and annexed Mithila, where the era inaugu- 
rated at the accession of bis son, I..akshman Sen, is still current. The 
latter was still holding his court at NabadwTp at the time of Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar’s invasion at the end of the twelfth century. He him.sclf 
fled to Orissa ; but his descendants exercised a precarious sovereignty 
in East Bengal, with their capital at Bikrampur* in Dacca District, 
for a further lao years. 

At the dawn of history Orissa formed part of the powerful kingdom 
of Kalinga, which stretched from the mouths of the Ganges to those 
of the God&vari. It was conquered by Asoka, but by 150 u.c. it had 
again passed to the Kalinga kings. Jainism was then beginning to 
spread in the land; but about the second century a.d. it was suc- 
ceeded, according to Buddhist tradition, by the latter creed, which was 
still flourishing in 640. Subsequently the power of the Kalinga dynasty 
declined, and Orissa seems to have become independent. In 610, 
however, an inscription of SasSnka, king of Magadha, claims it as a 
part of the dominions of that monarch, and in 640 it was conquered 
by Harsbavardhana of Kanauj. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Orissa is said to have been under the rule of the Kesari kings, to whose 
rule are ascribed the Saiva temples at Bhubaneswar and most of the 
ruins in the Alt! hills; but the existence of such a dynasty is uncertain*. 
Tlien followed the dynasty founded by Chora Gangs of Kalinganagar. 
These kings were of the Vaishnava faith ; they built the famous temple 
of JagannSth at Fur! and the Black Pagoda of Konarak. There were 
frequent wars with the Muhammadans, and about ijdi the emperor 
Plroz Shah conducted an inroad into Orissa in person. In 1434 
Kapileswar Deva, of the Solar line, usurped the throne. He extended 
his dominions to the south, where Muhammadan inroads had sub- 
verted the old order of things, as far as the Penner rirar; but his 
successors w’ere gradually shorn of these additions by the Musalmon 
rulers of Golconda. In the north also the onset of the Muhammadans 
became more and more insistent; and at lost in 1568, after a period of 
civil war, the last Hindu king; a usurper of the name of Mukund Deo, 
was overthrown by Kala Pahar, the general of Sulaim3n KararanT. 

Muhammad-i-Bakhty3r Khilj!, a Turkl free-lance, who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Muhammad Ghorl, conquered Bihar about rrpy. 
Two years later he advanced with a small troop of horsemen into 
Bengal, and took possession of Gaur* and Nabadwip without a 

■ The accouat of these kings given in the AlSdata fanjika, or palm-leaf ncords of 
the Temple of Jaganiiath, has l)CeD shown to be wholly unreliable, but several 
inscriptions have recently come to light whldi arc thought by some to ptove that the 
dynasty really existed. 
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struggle. He unsuccessfully invsded Tibet, and in his retreat lost the 
greater part of his army at the liacds of the Mechs east of the Karate^. 
The greater part of Boigai gradually came under the control of the 
Muhammadan governors, who ruled at Gaur or LakhnauG, in loose 
subjection to the Delhi emperors. 

MughK-ud-dln Tugbril, the sixt^th governor, who had originally 
been a favourite slave of the emperor Balban, seeing that Balban was 
preoccupied with the advance of die Mongols from the west, rebelled 
and defeated in turn the imperial armies that were sent against him. 
Balban himself then took the field (m 12^2), and haring surprised and 
slmn Tugbril and put a great number of his followers to the sword, 
installed his son, Nirir-ud-din BugiuS, as governor. In 1338 Fakhr-ud- 
din MubSiak revolted against Muhammad bin Tughlak, and declared 
himself independent 

Eight years befwc this date Sooth Bihit had been separated from 
Bei^ smd annexed to Delhi. NorA Bihlr apparently bdonged to 
Bengal for some time longer, as Ae Bengal ki^, Hiji 5ham8^ld•dfn 
Is reputed to have been the founder of Hijlpur. In 1397 the 
whole of Bihir became part of Ae kingdom of Jaunpur ; but a century 
later it was again taken possession of by Ac emperors of Delhi, who 
continued to hold it, except for a Aort time when the Bengal king, 
Ali-ud-diu Husain, and bis son, NSsir-ud-dln Nustal, obtained lent* 
potary possession of Ae country north of Ae Canges. Under the 
Mughah the capital Ac country was Ae town of Bihar in Ac souA 
of the Patna District, and from Ab town Ae wbole province took its 
name. A considerable part of N«A Bililr was under Ae rule of a 
line of Btihraan kings, who were generally tributary to Ae Pathans, 
from the middle of Ae fourteenth to Ae middle of Ae sixteenth 
century. ^ AnoAer Hindu dynas^, possibly connected wiA them, 
ruled during Ac fiftecnA century in Champatan and Gorakhpur. 

From 1338 till 1539, when it M into Ae bands of Sher Shsh, 
Bengal was ruled various lines mdependeot kings, mostly of 
Pathto or Tutlfl ot^in. Some, however, were Abyssinian eunuchs, 
and (me, Rija Kins or Ganesb <rf Dinijpur*, was a Hindu; the 
latter’s son, who succeeded him became a convert to Islam. The 
exact area of their dorainuras varied. Sometimes they were contracted 
by _Ae encroachments of Aekingsof KamJfipur, Arakan,and Tippera' 
while at oAets Aey were extended, notably by Ahi-ud-dJn Husain, who 
m 1498 conquered Ae kingdom of Kamfitapiir in the north-east and 
ovenan Oriba and Bihar. 

Ate Bibat had oreithrom the Af|hlii d)ma!i, at Delhi, he turned 
to arms against the Afghfii ivileis of Bihli. These were mice 
defeated in isaS and 1529, and anight lefnge mith their compatriots in 
Bengal, »ho m then torn TO norsted in a hattle on the hanks of the 
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Gogra. After BabaHs death the Bihar Afghans rallied under a brother 
of the late Lodi Sultan of tlelhi, but \rere decisively vanquished by 
Humtlyan in 1531 in an engagement near Lucknow. Meanwhile Shcr 
Shah, a descendant of the royal house of Sflri kings of Ghor, who rose 
from a humble executive office to the rank of prime minister of the 
Afghan governors, or kings of BihSr, as they called themselves in 
Babar’s time, had established himself at Chunar. HumayQn did not 
trouble to reduce him, but contented himself nith a verbal submission ; 
and the result was that during the next six years, while the emperor 
was engaged elsewhere, Sher Sh3h became supreme on the borders of 
Bengal. In 1537 Humayun marched against him,lind after a si(%c 
of six months reduced his fortress of Chunar. At the same time Shcr 
ShSh was himself engaged in the conquest of Bengal. He effected this ; 
but when HumayQn, after taking Chunar, marched into Bengal, Shcr 
Shah shut himself up in Rohtasgarh, uhich he had captured by a 
stratagem, and made no effort to oppose his advance. HumayQn spent 
six months in dissipation in Bengal ; but then, finding that Sher Shah 
had cut off his communications and that his brother at Delhi would not 
come to his assistance, he retraced his steps and was met and defeated 
near Buxar. Sher Shah then ousted the Mughal governor who had 
been left at Gaur, and proclaimed himself king of Bengal and Bihar. 
A year later he again defeated HumSyQn at Konauj and became 
emperor of Delhi, He proved a strong and capable ruler; during 
his reign the countiy enjoyed peace and prosperit}’, and the people were 
secure from oppression and bribery. He died in 1545. Ten years 
later HumQyan recovered the throne of Delhi from his nephew, but 
the Afghan governors of Bengal remained unconquered. Raju, better 
known as KSla FahOr, the general of Sulaiman Kararanl, who acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Akbar, but was practically independent, 
conquered Orissa in 1568. Sulaiman’s son Daud at first made his 
submission to Akbar. He subsequently rebelled, but was defeated ; 
and Bengal was definitely annexed to the Mughal empire, to which it 
continued to belong practically till the disintegration of the empire 
after the death of Aurangzeb, and nominally until it passed into the 
possession of the East India Company. 

During the earlier years of Mughal rule, the governors were called 
upon to meet repeated risings of the prer’iously predominant Afghans, 
who, Avhen defeated, took refuge in Orissa. Raj5 Man Singh inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them, but they were not finally subdued until 
i6rr in the viceroyally of Islam Khan. At this time the incursions of 
^laghs from Arakan, and Portuguese pirates from the islands at the 
mouth of the Mcghna, had become so persistent tlisit .special steps had 
to be taken to resist them. With this object Islam Khan removed the 
capital, which had usually been at Gaur or the neighbouring towns 
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of Pandoa and RijawJiil, to Dacca*, where it remained, except 
for a short interval, until Mmstud Ruli ithSn made Mnishidllifid 
head-qnarters a hundred jests l«er. When Shih Jahin tdielled 
against his fadier, the emperor JahSngir, in 1621, and after being 
defeated, lied (0 the Deccan, adiere he again suffered defeat, he 
determined to sdze upon He took Orissa by surprise, and 
subsequently, with the aid of the A^hSns, Cfverthrew the governor and 
took possession of the whole Ptoritice. He held it for two years, but 
was then defeated and made ins submisrion. On the death of Jahingfr 
he emperor, and in 1639 appmnted bis son SolBn Shujit to be 
goremorofB^. The Uttersubaeqnently fought agahrst his brother 
Auiangzeb, but was deflated by ^ Junla and fled to Aiakan, where 
he died a miserable death. lOr ]im^ was rewarded with the post of 
governor, which he filled with conqHCQOUsaUlity. 'Hie most important 
event of his rule was Ms invatios of Gooch Behir and Assam in 1661 
and 1662. He mtnan bodi conntries; but the rigonn of a rainy 
seasoi b Upper Assam spread dedi and disease among his troops, 
and he was compelled to retura, only to die of dysentery contracted 
duiiif the campaign, shortly after Ms arrival at Dacca*. 

Ulwi Aurangub died, the governor of Bengal was Mvusbid Kull 
Khin, a Briibman convert to IsUm. He possessed great admmistiative 
abffity) and, profiriog by the disasions at Delhi, he succeeded in 
making himself practically independenb From that time forward the 
supremacy of the Mughal empeitws was little more than nominal 
In North Bengal various Mosgolmd tribes rose in turn to power. 
When Ali-ud-dln Husain overran country at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the ta% monarch was ffiUmbar, the toird of a line of Khen 
chieftains. Shortly afterwards BbnSii]^, the progenitor of the Koch 
kings, founded a new dynasty, whose rule extended from the Karatoya 
to Central Assam ; and it was rwt until 1661 that the country as far as 
was penuanently acqubd by Ulr Jumla. Previous to the 
seventeenth century the Chitb^ Division* was usually in the hands 
of the Tippens or of the Maghs, and it was only after the transfer of 
the caintal to Dacca* that this trai^ was gradually an n^rfd , 

Orissa (including Mdnapne^ iriridi had been wrested fiom die 
Hindu kings by Kala Flhir, remaioed in the pn sse*sion of the Afghins 
until 1592, when Min Sbgh annexed it It was placecLunder s^rate 
gmemors, hut Midnapote and Baksore were subsequently transferred 
to Benpl. In iy5r Air Var® Shin ceded die jwovmce to the 
Bbonslas of Nagpur, m whose possesrion it remained until its conquest 
by the British m 1803. The Marithis made no attempt to establish 
any ciril administration, rmd thew rule was confined to a periodic 
’hanjing of the country by thmr cavalry, who extorted whatever the}’ 
could from the people. 
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Chota Nagpur, including the Tributary States of Chota N 3 gpur and 
Orissa, is called Jharkand in the Akbarnama. The countr}’ was ruled 
by chiefs of various aboriginal tribes, the Cheros being predominant in 
Palamau, the Mundas in Ranchi, and the BhuiySs and Gonds in the 
Orissa States. The south of Chotll Nagpur proper was annexed by 
Akbar, and Palamau by Shah Jahan. The remoter chiefs appear to 
have remained independent until their subjugation by the Alaiathas 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

During Muhammadan rule the authority of the central government 
varied with the character of the king or governor for the time being. 
If he was energetic and masterful, the whole country accepted his 
authority ; but if he was weak and indolent^ the local rulers became 
practically independent. At all times their internal administration was 
but little interfered mth, so long as they paid a regular tribute and 
furnished troops or supplies for troops when required to do so. 

Some of these local potentates were Hindu Rajas and others were 
Muhammadan free-lances, who carred out kingdoms for themselves, 
and some, again, were agents of the central authorit}', who gradually 
secured a large measure of independence. The founder of the 
Burdwtln Raj family was a Punjabi Khattrr, who had received an ap- 
pointment under the FaujdJlr of Burdwan, and whose descendants 
acquired property and power by degrees, until, in lysst one of them 
received from the emperor Ahmad Shah a farman recognizing his 
right to the Burdw'an Raj. The Rajas of Bishnupur or Mallabhflm 
were pseudo-Rajputs of aboriginal origin, who were sometimes the 
enemies, sometimes the allies, and sometimes the tributaries of the 
governors, but were never completely subjugated. About the middle 
of the fifteenth century a Muhammadan adventurer, named KhSn 
Jahan, or Kluanja Alt, obtained a JSpr from the king of Gaur, and 
made extensi\e clearances in the Sundarbans, where he appears to 
have exercised all the rights of sovereignty until his death in 1459. 
A hundred years later, when Daud, the last king of Bengal, rebelled 
against the emperor, one of his Hindu counsellors obtained a Raj in 
the Sundarbans, the capital of which, near the Kallganj police station 
in Khulna, has gi\-en its name to the modem District of Jessork. 
His son, Pratapaditya, was one of the twclre chiefs or BhuiySs who 
held the south and east of Bengal nominally as rassals of the 
emperor, but who were practically independent, and were frequently 
at war with each other. He rebelled against the emperor, and, after 
some minor .successes, was defeated and taken prisoner by RSja 
Man Singh, the leader of Akljar’s armies in Bengal from t^Sp to 
1606. Amongst the other BhuiySs who were ruling at the time of 
Ralph Fitch’s travels (tow.aids the end of the sixteenth centuiy)i may 
be mentioned ParamSnanda Rai, who ruled over a small kingdom at 
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ChandradMp in the south-east tf the modem Distiid of IMctgui^', 
and Isa 3 UiSn, of SotfAUCAOit* b Dtaa*, vho ivas 'chief of nil the 
other kin^' and powerful enou^ to mate war on the Koch kii^ of 
Kimarfipa. 

The following is a chtonolof^ (aide of the Muhaminadaii rulers of 
Bengal 


Unkmm^a Gtuemrs of Bengal 


ahhaninsn4<6iidi^ Kbilp . 
Imid-dEo linlaniuil Shinn . 
AtSmU-db hbidii . , . 

(ihl^iHi^iiiliru . . . 

IQ^o^d Uabntkl, aon of en- 
pemAltunsb. . . , 

, 

SritokbAihili . , . 

fbuMii Tigivll Tijj jn . . 

KantMd-dlDTiiur . , 
Udidjingj^ YStbik . . 

MflSd , . , 

Bilbiii (iktnnRli en- 

pon) 

UdaoBdAofti'niltKbig . 

StnKtot 

AnhKtli. . . ' . 

IfDgbb-ni^ra Togbiil . 


ffidMul-iKii tliigliA (ni ol iliil< 

W tih 

Itb-HUIh Kilhaui (m of )lu- 
M) ■ • • • . 1151 

Sb»B(>D(Wl#FltK(iotnfIlijibA) 130: 
I Mb-nt-iliu llujhta (hi of 
j »i{hri, tv, Itonplj . . 13,5 

I CUiAt-viUIlii llabiiln (m sf 

, . , ,310 

GUjiit-HtHlin IlihUir (oil Dsi. 

a^) 13111 

»iwiit.Uio(jMiifni(nI,iM. 

. I 3 J ^3 

Ittadiir icMOfKt «Wi llilniiii 
P^lkngol) , , . 13^.30 

,AS*i , . . . ,^,ej 

I KaJar KhSii (IjUmwI , 

Iwwd-illo (Stopoo) , , j3J3.gj 


Isdi^ndeHl Miikmmiw Kh{gs of Bengal 


Fddu-id'dta Milfitgb (1 
Benpl) .... 
Qltijeoid-db fihui (i>, 

Ali-td-fln AH (tv. Bespl) 13^^ 

SniiMiidiiiIbii(b(Jnt) , lue 

Aao (in ihe 

^wt) . . . , , jjL 

Siihd<dlii Himn ■ , . tsjS 

. 149 $ 


^_RiiiXb.(G.ori) 


^•nt-dlD Foleh 
Snduiili IlSrliJi IliUil 
&iW-<Eo Ftiot 
Kewid-ilin htahmllil . 
^a-nMIoHuuSot 
AIM-Ai ItoRu 
ttUr-4d>4lii Kuint , 
AlW-dtaRw. . 
t^-od-dublMljhilifrtie 
)i<al«iiniliilXii4!afKcg|;aI) 
. . 

SwftHiiSuliSiiofMi). . 
teoasii ditto , . . 
ftMi-id.dtnMahiimtindStli , 
StbUsr , , 

•aijlMd-dlD Joist 
SnWmbKiniSji 
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Governors of Bengal under the Delhi Emperors 


Kban /.ahlin 



A.U. 

Snllan Shuja 

A. I). 

• '< 5.19 

Miiufrar Khan . 



*579 

Mirjnmla .... 

. 1660 

Ka^ Todnr Mai . 



1580 

Shaisla Khan 


Kh 3 n Aam . , 



r.nSz 

Fidai Khan 

•877 

ShShbas Khan 



».‘iS 4 

Saltan Muhammad .A^ui 

. 1678 

Raja Man Singh . 



1589 

Shaista Khan (again) . 

. iGSo 

Kutb-ad-dtn ICokaltasli 



ido6 

Ibrahim Kh 3 n II 

1689 

Jahangir Xuli 



160J 

Aztm*nsh-sh 3 n , 

• '897 

Shaikh Islam Khan 



1608 

Mnrshid Knii Khan 

• '#04 

Kasim Khlin 



1613 

Shuja-ud.din Khan 

' 72.1 

Ibrahim Khan I . 



1618 

Snrfataz Khan 

• ' 7.19 

Shah JahSn 



1622 

Ali Vardi Khan . 

'740 

Khiinarad KhSn . 



1625 

Siraj-ud^danla 

1756 

Makatmm Khan . 



1626 

Mirjaiar .... 

> 73 r 

Fidai Khan , 



1627 

Mir KSsim Ali Khan . 

. 77G0 

Kasim Khan Jabuni , 



1628 

Mir Jnfar (again) . 

• >78.1 

Azim Khan . 



1632 

Najim-ud-dnula . 

• '785 

Islam Khan M.ishhadi , 

• 


1637 



The history of Bengal under the British is part of the general history 
of India. The earliest European traders in Bengal were tlic I’ortugucse, 
who began to visit Chittagong* and Satoaon near Hooom.v about 
the year 153a They were well established at Hooghly when Ralph 
Fitch travelled through the countr}' in 1586. Factors of the East India 
Company, coming from Surat by way of Agra, first visited Patna in 
1620. About 1625 the Dutch settled at Chinsura and at Pipli in the 
north of Orissa, and about 1642 the first factory of the East India 
Company in this Province was established near Balasorh. In 1650 
a factory was started at Hooghly, where trade was greatly facilitated by 
a farman obtained in the following year from the emperor Shah Jahnn 
by a surgeon of the Company named Boughton, who had succeeded in 
curing a lady of the royal family. Shortly after this factories were 
started at Cossimbarar and Patna, and a few years later a fifth was 
opened at Dacca*. These settlements in Bengal were at first \\'orkcd 
in subordination to Fort St. George at Madras, but in 16S1 they were 
con-stitutcd an independent charge. The sole object of the Company 
at this time was trade, the articles most in demand being saltpetre, 
silks, and muslins. Their dealings were hampered by constant disputes 
with the Nawab and his local officials, who tried to exact what they 
could ; and on more than one occa.s{on hostilities broke out, in which, 
on the whole, the Company's scra-ants held their own. Sfitanuti, the 
northern part of modem Calcutta, was occupied as his head^juarters by 
Job Charnock, temporarily in 16S6, and permanently in rfipo. and by 
lyro the old Fort William had been conslnictcd. In rfitjS the 
Company w.xs permitted to purchase, for Rs. t,30o, the three villages 
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of Calcutta, Sutinud, and Goim^i, subject to a revenue of 
Ks. 1,195; and m ipi the puidtase was sanctioned of thiity-d^t 
more vi%e, paying a revenue of Ss. 8,ui. 

In June, 1756, Siifj-ud-dau]a,theKawSbofBMgal, findiog that the 
English, in fear of an attack by die Ftendi, wbo had established them- 
selves at Chakdehnacorg in >68^ woe strei^hening the fordficadons 
of Calcutta without his penuisson, inarched agunst (he place and took 
it. It was then that ixxumd die niaaiacre of the Blad Hole. The 
European prisoners, 146 in number, were confined in a small room, 
only 18 feet hj 14 feet, and next morning all but sj were found to 
have died of suffocation. A force was immediately dispatched from 

Madias under CKve, who advaticedm 1757 ttmardsMurshidited. The 

Nairilb, rrith a large army, met him at Pusssv, but was utterly 
defeated ; Mft Jafit was appmntad Mawib, but was soon afterwards 
ousted in &vour of his son-nt^w.MftKSsim. The latter, euqieiated 
by the eaactioos of the servants of the Osmpany and their interference 
with the trsnrit dudes, engaged b bosnlities, but was twice defeated. 
He lied to Oudh, after cauai^ a mnnbm irf En^h prisoners at Patna 
w he put to death. The Nawib of Oaft espoused his cauK ; but the 
combined armies were defeated by Mnnro at Btixai in 1764, 
and the Diwsni or dvi! authority over Bengal, Bilir, and Orissa was 
conferred m perpetuity on (he Bast IndU Company by (be emperor 
Shah Abm'. The tesuk was that die centre of Bridsh power was 
transferred from Madras to CaIcntia,aAd that from 1774 to 1854 the 
Governorship of Bengal was merged b the Governor-Generalship of 
the Company'! territories m India. The French Settlanait at Cbandet- 
nagore was captured at the same time, hot was subsequently restored, 
and the place is still a French poaesdan administered in subordinarion 
to the French governor <rf PmuScheny. 

^ In 1765 was maugurated ClivA oddnted 'dual system,’ which 
It was thought that the Company would get all the benefit from its new 


actual ^muirstratm Mir Ja6rwa*rSedas Kaw3b; buthewas 
required to ^ute an agreement by which the Company received the 
rentes and nndertook the military defence of the country, while he 

earned on the avfladmbistraticmb return fw a fixed The 

revenue was collected by Naibi or Dqmty^NawIbs. This dual 

togreatoppres^^wbiethecoDectwwrapidlydeclbe^ Iniyfio-yo 
toimatoblef^bebwhieb.tWrdofthepop^^^^^ 


imsgoveinment of ihe agents of be M and the ignorance of local 
liat rt WES cflnqoBed ttihanewd by Uri WeUdej. 
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conditions on liic part of British officials. After scraral abortive 
experiments an entirely new system was introduced by Warren Hastings. 
European Collectors were appointed in each of the fourteen Districts 
into which Bengal vras then dhnded, and the collection of the rcvenue 
was placed in their hands. They were also placed over the Dlwani’ 
AdSlat or civil courts, where they were assisted by the advice of 
experienced native officials. The Faujdari Adalat or criminal courts 
were still presided over by Muhammadan officials, but the Collector 
was required to see that all iritnesses were duly examined and that the 
decisions were fair and impartial. Appeals from the local civil and 
criminal courts were allowed to two superior courLs in Calcutta. 
Subsequently the European Collectors were replaced by native am/Ys, 
and the superintendence of the collection of the revenue was vested in 
six Provincial Councils, at Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca*, Murshid3bad, 
Dinajpur*, and Patna. The am/Vs administered civil justice, while the 
criminal courts were presided over by native officers called faujdars. 
Further changes were made; but when Ijjtd Cornwallis became 
Governor-General in 17S6, the original system of Warren Hastings 
was reverted to, with this difference that the Collector was himself 
Civil Judge and Magistrate. For some years longer serious criminal 
cases were required to be referred for trial to the Deputy of the Nawilb, 
but in 1793 four courts of circuit, superintended by etwenanted sen-ants 
of the Company, were established to tr>’ cases not cognirablc by the 
magistrates. Separate judges were next appointed in each District, 
with native subordinates to deal with petty civil cases. 

Various further improvements and alterations were from time to time 
effected, notably in 1829, when Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit 
were appointed, but it is unnecessary to discuss them in detail. The 
sj’stcm of administration at the present day is the direct outcome by 
a gradual process of evolution of the arrangements made by Lord 
Cornwallis. 

In 1836 the now overgrown Bengal Presidency* was divided into two 
parts— Fort William in Bengal, and Agra^and a separate I.icutcnant- 
Governor, .subordinate to the Governor-General, was appointed for the 
latter. The former, which included the whole of what now constitutes 
the Province of Bengal and the territories compri.scd in the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Asstim ’, remained under the direct control of the 
Governor-General, who was authorized, when absent from the Province, 
to nominate a Deputy-Gos'cnior from among the ordinaiy Members of 
his Council, to can}* on the government. This arrangement continued 

’ The raij'injj me.intnj' of the lenn lias already licvn cxpl.'lnecl on p. ip.s. 

’ Sylhet, GoiiI|Klrn, and the Garo Ilill-! formcil part of Ilen>;.s 1 from the liegimiinc 
of Ilritish nile ; the Assam Valley proper was ncqniteil from Ilnrm.a in 1S3C, .mil the 
other tracts on dillcrcnt elites nhich necil not here l>e ilct.iiled. 
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The oldest remains of ascertained date arc a series of inscriptions of 
Asoka, partly on rocks, as at Dhavli in Puri District and in a small 
cave high on the Chandan Pir hill at Sasaram, and partly on pillars, 
four in number, marking the route taken by the great king through 
Muzaffarpur and Champaran, on his visit to the sacred sites of 
Buddhism in trliat is now the Nepal tarai ; of the latter the pillar near 
Iauriya Namdangarh is still almost perfect. Next, in point of time, 
come the caves on the Khanogiri and Uoavaciri hills, in the District 
of Puri, which were long believed to be Buddhist but arc now thought 
to be mostly of Jain origin. Their period is fixed by an inscription of 
Kharavcla in 165 ii.c. With the exception of the Sonbhandar cave at 
Kajgir, dating from the third century a.d., these arc the only Jain 
remains with any claim to antiquity. Buddhist relics, though 
frequently reduced to mere heaps of bricks, are far more plentiful, 
especially in South BihSr — the anaent Magadha, the birthplace of 
Jainism as well as of Buddhism — where the latter religion continued to 
flourish more or less until finally swept away by the Muhammadans. 
At Buddii Gaya arc still to be seen portions of an ancient stone 
railing, with interesting carvings in relief, dating from about the time of 
Aseka, which originally surrounded the holy /r/«/-trec there. 'I'hc 
present temple of Buddh Gaya rvas probably erected about a.u, 450, 
but it underwent many additions and repairs before it fell into ruins ; 
its restoration was cflectcd about twenty years ago under the auspices 
of Government, but the method in which the work was carried out has 
been much criticized. Interesting remains of the ancient city of 
Pfttaliputra have recently been discorered at Patna by Major Waddell. 
Numerous mounds at Baragaon, 7 miles south of BihSr town, bury 
the remains of Nalanda, a famous seat of Buddhist learning in the days 
of the Pal kings. The innumerable Buddhist images still to be seen 
in every village in South Bihar date from the same period. 

The temple of Jagannath at Puri and the Saiva temples at 
Bhubaneswar have already been mentioned. The latter have recently 
been repaired, and efforts arc now being made to remedy the inroads 
made by time and mischief in the temple of the Sun God at K.onarak, 
which was built by Nara Sinha Deva about a.d. layS* Among other 
Hindu remains, which are far from numerous, may be mentioned the 
temples on the Mundeswari Hill in Shahabad and at ArsAR near 
Gaya, both dating from the sixth or seventh ccntuiy ; a number of stone 
temples at Bakakar and elsewhere in the old tract of Jharkand, some 
of which are upwards of 500 years oldj and some Beng.ili briA 
temples, from 200 to 400 years old, of which those at Bishnupur in 
Bankura and at Kaxtanaoar in Dinajpur* are typical examples. 

Under the rule of the independent Muhammad.'in kings, Bengal 
proi>cr developed a peculiar style of Pathan architecture, the most 
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striking feature of which is the cnvei battlement, imitating the {Kculiar 
shape of a Bengali hut. Gaue and PatrnvA, in the District of Malda^ 
the ancient capitals of those dynasties, ttdi contain the best specimens 
of this type, such as the Biraduari of Rilmkel, the Dilthil DarwSza, the 
TantipliB, Sons, and Uan mosqMs, the Kadam Rasfll, and tlie Firot 
Min 3 r. The Adtna mosque, at Pandua, was built by Sultan Sikandar 
Shith in 1368. It is constructed almost entirely from the spoils of 
Hindu temfdes, which must have abounded in this neighbourhood'. 
Many of d«se are now being repmd. Among other buildings of this 
period may be mentioned the ett^ Shat Gumbas, a mosque with 
seventy-seven domes, near Backuhat in the ^strict of Khulna, built 
by Khan Jahan, whose tomb is dose to the mosque. At a second 
Pandua, in Hooghly District, there k a large mosque and mar of 
about the year 1300, and close to at T^rnssf, is the iorfk of Zafar 
Khan Ghizi and a mosque of dm same period. 

The short reign of Stiff ShJh ts sli borne witness to I9 one of the 
finest specimen! of Mohammadan sepulchral architecture, his own 
tomb at Sasaram, which place tonally held as hit jSilr. His 
iather's tomb in the same town, and the tomb of Bakhtyfir Kh3n, near 
Chainput, in the Bhabui subdivisieo of Shihabid District, arc similar 
but less imposing. The small hiU fort ofSHiRCARit, miles south- 
west of Sasaiim, dates from Sher ShSh's lime, but at Rohtascarh 
itself little remains of his period ; the palace at this place is attributed 
to MJn Singh, Akbart liiraous general. The 4sr^h of Shah Daulat at 
Manes, near Dinapore, completed in 1616, is a fine specimen of 
arehitecture of the Mughal period} it is covered. with most exquisite 
sandstone carvings. There are numerous cither tombs and mosques of 
the same period at Patna, BihSr, lUjmahal, Munhidabad, Monghyr, 
D^*, but they are oflittie interest compared with similar 
buildings in other parts d Id&u 

The distribution of the populatioo* as disclosed by the Census of 
i9oi,kshownmTabbIIandIUattheendofthkBrticto(pp.34^^^^ 
Powlation. ^®*‘’^'P°P'***^®ffl>cPrwince,induding Native 
SWes, is 78,49i4iOi rf whom 39,878,186 arc moles 
and 39,215,224 females. Of the total number, 74,744,866 are in 
British territory and 3,748.544 In Native States. 

In the Province’ as a whole there are 400 persons to the square 
mile, but the daisity varies remarkably in diflerent parts. It is greatest 
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in North Bihar, where there are 634 persons to the square mile. 
Central Bengal and West Bengal are also thiclcly peopled. Then 
follow South Bihar, Orissa, Bast and North Bengiil, and last the ClioUi 
NSgpur plateau, which, with <Mily 152 persons per square mile, i.s the 
area of least dense population. • TTie density is far from uniform even 
in the same natural division. In East Bengal, for c.\amplc, Dacca 
District* has 952 persons to the square mile, while the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts* have only 24, and in North BihSr the number ranges from 90S 
in Muzallarpur to 375 in Pumea. Howrah, mth i,66S persons to the 
square mile, is the most thickly-inhabited District in Bengal, while the 
most sparse population (21 to the square mile) is found in Sikkim and 
in the Chang fihakar* and Korea* Tributary States of Chota N^pur 
(22 to the square mile). Marked variations are sometimes found even 
within the borders of a single District, e.g. in Dacca*, where the 
Srinagar police circle contains 1,787 inhabitants to the square mile 
compared with only 415 In Kapasia. As a general rule it may lx: ssiid 
that the tracts where cold-season rice is the chief staple of cultivation 
are capable of supporting the largest number of inhabitants. .Some 
parts of Bihar, where other crops are mainly grown, have a fairly dense 
population ; but their inhabitants are not wholly dependent on lociil 
sources of income, and a large proportion of the adult males earn their 
livelihood in other parts of tlte Province, whence they make regubi 
remittances for the support of their families. 

In the Province as a whole, out of every 100 persons, 95 live in 
villages and only 5 in towns'. Bengal is a distinctly agricultural coiintt^', 
and many even of the so-called towns arc merely overgrown villages. 
The urban population is considerable only in Central Bengal, where the 
inclusion of Calcutta and its environs brings the proportion up to 19 per 
cent. The second pbee is shared by West Bengal, with its flouri.shing 
industrial centres at Howkau, Bai.lv, Sekami’ORE, and KakIganj : 
and by South Bihar, with its ancient toums of Patka, Gava, Mo.vcitvic, 
and Bihar. In both these tracts 7 per cent, of the inhabitants live in 
urban areas. Oris.sa follows with an urban poimlation of 4 per cent., 
then North Bihar and North Bengal with 3 per cent., and, lastly, I!ast 
Bengal and the Chota NSgpur pbteau with only a jrcr cent. The order 
in which the difTcrent tracts stand is suliicicnt to show the want of any 
connexion between the prosperity of the people and the growth of 
tou'ns. The general standairi of comfort is highest in East Bengal, 
although it has the smallest proportion of persons living in towns. 
South Bihar ranks comparatively high in respect of its urban population, 
and j’Ot it includes the poorest part of the Province. 'J’hc older towns, 
which usu.i1ly owed their origin to the presence of a luitivc court, have 
few industries, and such as they iwssess are for the most part decadent ; 

’ Of the |irescnt |>0|iiilatiuii y | per cent, litc in villajjei amt fi jkt cent, in loun-.. 
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while in the newer towns the industries are carried on by foreign capital, 
and even the employ^ come kn other parts of the country. The 
mills of Howrah and the coahminu Asaksol are alike worked, with 
British captal, by cooties from Bihir and the United Fro^'iDces, and 
the shopkeepers, who are enriched by the trade they bring; are also for 
the most part foreigners. 

The population of Calcutta, as limited by the jurisdidon of the 
municipal corporadon, is 848,000; bat to this should be added that of 
its suburbs (101,000), and also of Howrah (158,000), which lies on the 
opposite bank of the Hoogly and is as much a part of Calcutta as 
Southwark is of London. these additions, the number of inhabi- 
tants rises to i,ioy,ooo, which is peoltf than that of any European city 
exc^t London, Constantinople Park, and Berlin. Next to Calcutta 
Howrah is now the largest town m Bengal. It is of entirely modem 
growdi, and oats its posirion to >)$ growing importance as a manufao 
hiring cmitre. The increase durii^ the last decade has been 35 per 
cent., and it has grown by no less dan 80 per cent, since 1872. Patna, 
which stands next, has a very andestt history, and its population was 
once much greater than at preseW. It was estimated by Buchanan 
Hamilton at 312,000; but his calculation referred to an area of 
20 square miles, wher^ the 09 as now defined has rather less than 
half that area. At the present time its prosperity Is declining, owing to 
the gradual diversion of tnde frMi the riser to the railway. At the time 
of die Census pl^ue was la^ in the diy, and the recorded population 
was only 134,785. Six moruhs later, when the epidemic had subsided, 
a fresh count showed it to be 153,7^ whidi was still less by neariy 
17,000 than in 1881. Dacca* ww also a flourishing dty long before 
the days of British rule. For about a catur}' it was the capital of the 
NawSbs, and ita rmisHns were once famous throughout Europe. When 
the demand for these muslins (tanned, its piosperiQ’ was seriously 
affected, and in 1830 its ndiabitants numbered only about 70,00a 
Since then the growth of the jute tnde has caused a remal, and (he 
populadon bos now risen to 90,543. 

The villages of Bengal wry greatly in different parts. In Bihar, 
especially south of the Ganges, the bniWiDgs are closely packed togethw, 
and there is no room for trees (wprdens. As one goes eastwards, die 
houses, though still collected m a ^igle viilsge site, ate farther apart, 
and each stands m its own patch (rf homestead land, where vegetables 
are grown, and fruit trees and bamboos afford a grateful protection from 

the glare of the tropical sun. Faifeer east, again, in the swamps of 

East Bengal, there is oftesi no traccof a central village site, and the 

houses are found in straggling rows lining the high banks of rivets, or m 

small clusters on mounds from is to so feet in height laboriously thrown 

up during the d^ months when tie water temporarily disappeara. The 
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average population of a village is 335, but the dcnnilioii of this unit for 
census puiposcs was not uniform. In some parts the .suri-cy area was 
adopted; elsewhere the residential WHage with its dependent hamlets 
was taken ; but in practice it was often found very difiicult to decide 
whether a particular group of houses should be taken as a separate 
entity or treated as a hamlet belonging to some other village. 

The information regarding the early population of Bengal is scanty 
and unreliable. In 1787 Sir William Jones thought that it amounted to 
24 millions, including part of the United Provinces then attached to 
Bengal. Five years later Mr. Colebrooke placed it at 30 millions. In 
1835 Mr. Adam assumed it to be 35 millions, but this estimate was 
thought too high and was reduced to 31 millions in 1844. In 1870 the 
population was held to be about 42 millions, or more than a third less 
than the figures disclosed by the first regular Census of the Province, 
which was taken in 1872. Tlie changes recorded by subsequent 
enumerations are shown below: — 


Locality. 

Perecniaj^ of va riation. 

■S7J-S1. 

+ it.5 

iSSi-91. 1X91-1901. 

.Vrt 

nrhluin, 

iXrr-l9Ul. 

I’fovlncc* . 

+ 7.3 1 + 5'» 

+ »5-9 

West licngiil , 

Central . 

North „ , . . 

Knst If • * * 

North Bihar . 

South „ . . . 

Orissa .... 
Chota NSgpur plalean . 

- S.7 
+ 11-7 
+ 5*3 
+ 10.9 
+14-0 
+ 10-9 
+ »7'6 
+ 3i'i 

+ 3-9 ' + »•* 

+ 3-r + S’’ 

+ 4-4 1 + S'9 
+ 14.1 1 +10.4 

+ s-f* 1 + 

+ 7-6 1 - 3.C 
+ C.S + 7.1 

+ r.V5 + 7-8 



• The corrapomlies PetesMascs of ^arialion for Denj^l ae now conniialol an- 
+ ja, + frS. + •i-Si + »4-r- 


Between 1872 and i8Si the Chota Nagpur plateau showed the greatest 
apparent growth of population, but this was due mainly to the in.TCCuracy 
of the first Census in this wild, remote, and sprsely-pcopled tract. 
Orissa, which came second, had suflered a terrible loss of population in 
the great famine of 1866, and its rapid growth was the natural reaction 
from that calamity during a period of renewed prosjjcriiy. In North and 
South Bihar, as in Chota Nagpur, the Census of 1872 was defective, 
and the increment recorded in iSSi was to a great extent fictitious. 
The decline in West Bengal was due to a virulent outbreak of ni.Tlanal 
fever. Between iSSr and iSpr the apparent rale of development in 
liasl Bcng.-il and Chota N.ngpur w.is about the same, but the latter tract 
again owed iml of its increase to better enumeration, .and the real 
growth W.1S greatest in Disl Bengal. Then followed Onssa and North 
voi.. vn. y 
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BAbt, then North Bernal, and then, in order, West Bengal, Cental 
and South Bihar. At die Census of 1901 East Beifil again 
heads tiie list, and is followed m orie by the Ch(«a Nagpur plateau, 
Orissa, West Bei^al, North Bengal, and Central Bei^. Thepopulatim 
of North Bihar is stationary, wlule tiiat of South Bihar has suffered 
a loss of 3-6 per cent 

So far as the figures go, the nte<ff{^th in the Province as a whole 
shows a progtesHve decline, biA this k due to a great extent to omissions 
at the enumerat inns , The ]Roneer Census of 1672 was admit* 
tedly very incomplete That iKi was much more accurate ; and 
although it is impos«ble to estimate, even approximately, the extent to 
which this affectk the comparative results of the two enumerations, it 
would probably be quite safe to st^ that, if the two enumeratitms had' 
been equally accurate, the excess the figures for 1881 over those for 
1872 would have been less than the Increment disclosed by the Census 
of 1901 as compared with tiiat of 1891. But although the Census of 
1881 was very much more compke than that of 1872, there were 
still tracts where the standard d tasmcj fell considerably below that 
attained ten years later ; and it has been estimated that of the increase 
disclosed by the Census of 1891, abort half a million may be ascribed 
to the greater accuracy of that enumeration, but even so Ae increment 
then recorded exceeds that of the last decade by about 800,000. It is 
calculated that the plague, vbtdr i^red for the first time in tSpS, 
accounted for 150,000 deaths^ wbSe the cyclone of October 24, tSpy, 
wbkh devastated large tracts In Outtagong*, is believed to be respon* 
s 3 )le, directly and indirectly, fix a mortali^ of about 50,00a Apart 
from the deaths due to p%ie and qrdone, there seems no reason to 
believe that there has ben any general increase in the death-rate, and 
the slower rate of growth seems to be due rather to a fiiUing off in the 
birth-rate. In Orissa and Central and West Bengal the birth-rate prior 
to 1891 was ^mormally hi^, owii^ b> the recovery, in the one case, 
from the &mine of j86t^ and, is the from the ravages of malarial 
fever, b BihSr succestive bad seasons have led to various preventive 
checks on the growth of the popukthm; but, as noticed elsewhere, tb^ 
do not appear to have affected Ae death-rate, and it is only among the 
wild ti 3 )es of Chota Nagpur that a certain amount of mortality was 
possibly attributable to famine. 

The number of immigrants to Bengal from other parts of India, 
according to the Census of 1901, is 72^715, and the cofFesponding 
number of emigTants is 879,583. By far the greatest Mux is from Ae 
United Provmces, which a coutinualiy growing supply of labourers 
for Ae mills of the metropolitan Districts and the coahfi^ of Buidwan 
and Kfinbhffm, and for earthwtxk, /nib-bearing, &c., throug^iout Ae 
Province. The total number of p«sons born in Ae United Provinces 
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mid its .Slates, but enumemted in Itcngal, wjis 496,9.10 in 190J, com- 
|)arcd with 365,248 in 1891 and 3511933 in iSSi. 'i'liasc figures include 
the ebb and flow between contiguous Distnct.s along the Ixiundar}- line. 
If this be left out of account, the number of immigrants from the United 
Provincc-s at the Census of 1901 is about 416,000. Of these, nearly 
three-sevenths were residing in Calcutta, the Twenty-four Paiganas, and 
Howrah*. The emigrants to the United Provinces number only 
128,991, of whom all but about 32,000 were found in Distriets 
contiguous to the District of their birth. 

'i'hc emigrants from Bengal to Assam in 1901 numbered nearly 
504,000, or 85,000 more than at the previous Census. Of these, 

300.000 were from the Chota Nagpur plateau, which is the grc.st 
recruiting ground for the tea gardens of As.sam. About 157,000 
persons bom in Bengal were enumerated in Bumi.% compared with 

112.000 in 1891. The majority were hars'csters from the adjoining 
District of Chitragong* ; but many also were from Bihar, and some of 
lhc.se have been settled on uastc-land grants in Upper Burma. 

Of migration within tlie Province, the most noticeable feature is the 
great movement from Bihar to Bengal proper in quest of employment 
in coal-mines and factories, or on earthwork, or as field-labourers. 
These immigrants are for the most part adult males who eventually 
return to their old homes. ‘l*hmr total number at the time of the 
Census was vety little short of half a million. Another internal move- 
ment of a more permanent nature is that of the tribes of the Chota 
NKgpur plateau, who, in addition to 300,000 persons enumerated in 
Ass.'im, have given 400,000 to Bengal proper. The Santitls hai’c been 
working their way steadily north and cast for seventy years or more, .and 
are now found in considerable numbers in the elevated tract known as 
the Biirind, in the centre of North Bengal, which they arc rapidly bring- 
ing under cultivation. The other tribes arc following their lead as 
pioneers of cultivation ; many also take service in the caal-fields and 
in the tea gardens of Jalpaigurl* and the Darjeeling tarai^ and large 
numbers leave their homes crery* cold season to obtain employment 
on earthwork or as field-labourers. 

The age return is so iraaccuratc that very little reliance can be placed 
on the absolute results. The dt^rec of error nt.ay, however, be .'i.ssumed 
to be fairly constant, and, if so, some interesting conclusions rr).ay be 
deduced by a comparison of the figures for successive Censuses. It 
would scent that the mean .age of tire population, which fell slightly in 

' The Districts of the United Provinces from nhich most of the immigrantt come 
arc those in the extreme east : iiamelv, Ilaliia, Aramirarh, Ghiizipur, Gorahtijiur, 
ilenares, Jaunpnr, Mirxapur, and Allahalad. Tlicn come the Districts imnicitiatrly 
to the west of these: nameir, I'jraUtd, .Siiitanpur, Pan3I)j;.nrh, Kac Itircli, I.ncU.nw, 
I'atehpur, and Caitnpote. 

V 2 
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ig9i,'ha5noff lisenlo a m ’VVns 

is due nuunly to the variations in the binh-ratc. 'fhc population vas 
growing more rapidly than usual in the decade ending 1891, which was 
a period recovery hxmi &mine and disease, and the larger proportion 
of young children reduced the average age of the population as a whole. 
The hi§^ castes appear to live Itmger than the aboriginal tribes, while 
the latter have larger families than any other section of the community. 
There does not seem to be much d^erence in the relative longevity of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, but the latter have a larger proportion of 
children than the Hindus, and (he mean .ige of the community is 
cmrsequently Icnrer. 

firths and deaths are recorded throughout the Province, except in 
Angul, the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, and the Feudatory Slates. The 
present system of mortuary registmtion was introduced in 1869. 
The duty of reporting deaths imposed on the chauMn, or 
rillage watchmen, and not on the tclalicms of the deceased. In 
1876 the system was extended to births 5 but the returns received 
were so incomplete that tliey were soon discontinued and, except in 
towns, for which special I^latioi was underteken in 1873, deaths 
alone were registered until 1892. In that year the collection of 
statistics of births as well as of deaths was ordered, and the system 
now in vogue iras introduced. In the ChaukldSri Amendment Act 
of 1892, the rcportii^ of vital occunences was made one of the legal 
duties of the The Witla and dc.'iihs occurring in each 

beat are entered on leaflets by the ikauhldarf or, if he be illiterate, 
by tiie^wA^/, and taken tbe former to the police station when 
he attends his weekly muster. A consolidated monthly statement is 
compiled at the police station and submitted to the Civil Surgeon, 
who prepares a similar return for riie whole District. The accuracy 
of the reporting is checked by the pr^ and other local officers, but 
the most valuable tc^ng agency is that of the vaccination establish- 
ments, who m required to make inquiries r^rding vital occurrences 
wh^ on that rounds to test the vaednation operations. Errors and 
omissions thus brought to light, whfch usually range from i to per 
cent M ^ total number of vital occurrences, are communicated to 
DwtaH MwjgottJi and Ube thaitmn at fault are pura^. 
Under the special Act for towns the ratting of births and deaths by the 
ne^t male relative was made compulsory. The information was col- 
lected ^some time by the municipal authorities, but the results were 
not satis&ctoiy, and the duty was subsequently transferred to the police. 


SfS r. cJ life. The mean age rf 
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These measures have led to a great improvement in the accuracy of 
the vital statistics. The latest estimate of the birth and death-rates in 
Bengal is that of Mr. Hardy, F.I.A., I'.S.S,, Irascd on the Census 
figures for 1891 and 1901, which places them at 43-9 .md 38-9 per 
r,ooo respectively. The rates according to the returns are still liclow 
this estimate, but the figures reported from year to year show a gradual 
improvement ; and they arc now suiliciently accurate not only for the 
purpose of showing the relative healthiness or unhcalthincss of the year, 
but also for calculating the approximate growth of the population. Hie 
incrcxisc shown by the Census of ipor, as comp.ircd with that t.akcn ten 
years previously, in the areas for which iit.il sUitistics are collected, was 
3 i 3S8,576, while that indicated by the excess of reported hirths over 
deaths was 3,159,200. In No 3 khali* in 1900 the reported birth-rate 
was 52.3 per 1,000 calculated on the population disclosed by the 
Census of 190T, .and in Patna in 1901 the reported mortality w.as 56-8. 

According to the returns, more than 70 per cent, of the total mort.ality 
is ascribed to fever. This is due mainly to the difliculty of diagnosing 
.all but a few well-defined disc.ascs. Cholera, dysentery, and small-pox 
.arc knonoi, but most other complaints are classed indiscriminately as 
fever. It is impossible to s.ay what proportion of the total is attributahlc 
to malarial nircction.s, but it may safely be assumed th.at, wherci’cr the 
morUality entered under ‘fevers* is unusually high, the greater p.art of 
the excess over the normal is due to their prevalence. On an average, 
about one-twelfth of the tot.a1 mortality is due to cholena, but the 
prevalence of this disease loirics greatly from ye.ar to year and from 
District to District. In 1898 it was responsible for less than i death 
per T,ooo of the population of the Province, but in 1900 the mortality 
from it rose to nc.arly 5 per 1,000. In the latter year it killed off nearly 
24 persons in cvciy r,aoo in Pumca, while in Bankura only r person 
in 4,000 died from the disease. Dysentery and diarrhoea account for 
barely a qu.artcr as many deaths as cholera, while .small-pox claims only 
I lactini in crery S,ooo pcr.sons yearly. 

Plague first appeared in Bengal in 1S9S, when there were two out- 
breaks, one in Calcutta and the other in Backergungc^. In the early 
part of 1S99 it again visited Calcutta, and there were also outbreaks in 
ten rural Districts ; .and in the cold-sc.ason months of 1 900-1 the 
disease sprc.ad over a laigcr area, not Ic-ss than 40,000 deaths being 
caused by it during th.at period. Plague h.as now become an annual 
visitation in m.any iwrts of the Province, .altogether twenty-seven Dis- 
tricts being aflcctcd in 1905. In the eastern Districts the conditions, 
whether of soil, climate, or habitations, seem to he inimical to the 
proiKigation of the microbe; but in the north-western p.art of the 
Province, and particularly in the Patna Division, the disease has 
established itself firmly, coming .and going witli the seasons with 
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wonderful regularity, being most prevalent in the winter, and then 
practically ^sappearing or remaining dormant throughout the hot and 
ramy seasons, to recrudesce in September with the advent of the cold 
season. The mortality from plague in 1905 u’as the highest on record 
since it first broke out in 1898, the total number of deaths being 
126,000, as against 75,000 in 1904 and 58,000 tiie average of the 
preceding quinquennium. 

As in other parts of India, so also in Bengal, the infant mortality is 
very high, and it was estimated in 1891 by Mr. Hardy that only 71 per 
cent, of male and 75 per cent, of female children survive the first year 
of life. During the second year the morlalily is believed to be only 
one-third as great as in the first year, and it then continues to fall 
rapidly. 


Vital Statistics as RiiciSTERRn 
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tion was unniairicd, and of these only ^ jicr rent, were tner fifteen. 
'I'hc proportion of the widowed is about i in 25 in the cu>c of males, 
but among females nearly i in crety* 5 is a tridow. 

The marriage practices wry greatly in ditferent irarts of the Province, 
especially in regard to females. I'hc girls of the animistic trilres m.arry 
when they arc about .seventeen or eighteen years of age. Muh.'imm.idan 
girls marry earlier, but not so early as those of the Hindus, with whom 
marriage before puberty is the rule. In some parts of Bihar the Hindus 
give their children in wedlock much earlier than elsewhere, and in 
Darbhanga and the neighbourhood both boys and girls are frequently 
married before the age of five. Widows remarry most freely amongst 
the animistic tribes, and least so amongst the Hindu.s. Hindu widows 
of the higher castes arc cvcryu'herc forbidden to t.skc a second husband, 
and in Bengal proper the prohibition extends to all but the lowest 
castes. I'hc result is that the proportion of Hindu women of child- 
bctiring age who arc widowed is nearly twice .ns great in this tract .xs 
elsewhere. In the Province as a whole the age at marri.agc is gradually 
rising, while the proportion of the widowed is diminishing. The former 
circumstance is due, in part at least, to a genuine change in the customs 
of the people. In D.arbhang.i and the neighbourhood, infant-marriage 
is as prevalent as ever, but elsewhere the tendency is to postpone the 
age at which girls arc given in wedlock. I’hc decline in the number of 
widows is due partly to the fact that the Muhammadans, animistic 
tribes, and low Hindu castes, who permit their widows to marry again, 
arc increasing more rapidly than the section of the community that 
forbids them to do so, and partly to the cfTcct of the prc.iching of the 
Maulvis amongst the Muhammadans and to the gradual di.sappcarancc 
of their old Hindu prejudices .against widow marriage. 

Polygamy is allou-cd .among Hindu.s, MutKilmans, and .Animists alike, 
but in the ca.se of the first-mentioned it is often accompanied by restric- 
tions ; many c.astcs allow a man to t.akc a second wife only when the 
first is barren or suifers from some incurable disease; frequently the 
permi.ssion of the caste panchayat has to be obtained, and in .some 
eases th.at of the elder wife. With the Muhammadans there are in 
theory no restrictions on the practice, so long as a man docs not evreed 
the limit of four wives prascribed by the Pniphet, but in practice 
the iHjorer cIilsscs at lc.xsi arc alnio.st invariably monogamous. 'Hie 
fraternal form of poIy.andiy, where a man’s younger brothers sh.are bis 
wife, still .sun'ives amongst the Bhotias : but it .seems to be dying out. 
The woman is regarded as the wile of the elder brother, and the children 
that arc hom of her rail him ‘father’ and his brothers ‘uncle.’ The 
woman moreover ran, if she wishes, withhold her favours from the 
younger brothers. .\ .somewh.'it similar system prevails amongst the 
iSant.'ds. 
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civil conation* 

Sell. 

rSSi. 

1II91. 

1901. 


[Male . 

rs. 4 e 3 i‘?* 

i<),86i,4|oo 

«7j747.07* 

tlnmanied • 



11,0967!}, 

11,701,711 

iTolal . . 

«s>n3i!;oi 

I 7 i 97 *« 

j9.448.78> 

18,103,648 


iMale . 

16481,811 

17,ij8m8 

Manied . 

1 Female 

>6445.679 

» 7 .>S 7.*57 

18, 131,003 

VTotal . . 

fMflie . . 

S>. 8 > 7 . 49 '> 

i.533.<6.> 

>•4^4,393 

, 3 fi,a. 44.740 

1,336,063 

Widowed . 

J Female 

7.195.7?; 

7 , 98 :, 018 

7 , 5 ' 5 .J 8 > 

iTolai. . 

8,&i8,868 


9 .« 4 *»M 4 


Hnra -Th» rteorai are for Qriti 4 i DiMHett on!r, anil Ihew for iSlIi aiul 1891 u. 

HtU Traeii* u civil condHinn tit that Dhlnct niti Ml rreoRlcd 


Excluding immigrants, the languages spoken in Bengal belong to one 
or other of four linguistic families: Aryan, Dravidian, RlundS or Kol- 
arian, and Tibeto-Burman. Of these, the languages of the A^an family 
are by far the most important, being spoken by no less than 95 per 
cent of the total population. The Munda family comes next, but its 
spealtem represent only 3a cent* o*" total, while the other two 
families each claim less than i per cent. The Aryan languages arc 
spoken in the plains by almost the whole population, while those of 
the other families are current only in the hills or among recent settlers 
in the plains. The home of the Munda and Dravidian dialects is in 
the Chota NSgpur plateau. TheTibclo-Burman languages arc found 
partly in Baijeding and Sikkim and the adjoining District of Jalpai* 
gulf, and partly in the south-eastern comer of Bengal, in the Chill.'igong 
Hill Trac^ and Hill Tippeia*. There are also a few scattered 
colonies of people speaking languages of this family in Dacca* and 
Mymensingh*. All these non-Aryan dialects are gradually dying out, 
and are b^ng replaced by some Aryan form of speech. The main 
Aryan langu^es of Ber^ are ^ngali, Biharl, Eastern Hindi, and 
Oriyl The Census does not distinguish Biharl from Hindi. On the 
average, of every 1,000 persons in the Province, 528 speak Bengali, 
341 Hindi (including Bihart), 79 Oriya, and 1 Khas, leaving only 51 
persons per t,ooo for all the other languages put together. 


I^ansaage spoken. 

1S81. 

1891. 

1901. 1 

Bensalt . 

Hindt . . . 

Oriya . 

Mondm 

Ho . . . 

Saatal! . 

Oraoa . 

35 - 785 ,m 6 

>4.390,566 

4,186,172 

18,18} 

>.004, >19 
9,11} 

37,606,103 

33,983,038 

4,605,686 

498 * 4^8 

1,360,380 

368,803 

4 «>. 7 « 4.099 

26,151,361 

4,561433 

383,843 

836,011 

1,310,881 

438,326 


N0TE.~The fipirei »re fer Britlih tmltoi}’ only. 


Bengal proper, Bibar, and Orissa each has its own caste system, rrith 
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ninny crstcs not found ciscwlicrc, and in the north llicrc arc iiunicroii<. 
rcprcscntatii'cs of the caste si-stem of XcpSI. ChoUi Xngiiur is peopled 
mainly by Dravidian tribes n-ho arc still outside the {kiIc of Hinduism, 
and on the eastern Ixirdcr there are many similar trilics of Man[;olnid 
stock. Hie main characteristics of the Dravidians arc a lonp head, 
a very broad bridgcicss nose, a full round eye, thick protruding lip«, 
hair inclined to be woolly, somewhat low smturc, black colour, and 
absence of muscle on the limbs, especially the legs. TJic Mongoloid 
nose is also broad .and bridgcicss, but less so than the Dravidian ; the 
head is short, the eye oblique and narrow, the cheek-bones verj- promi- 
nent, the h<air co.irsc and .straight, the colour inclined to yellow, and 
the figure short and clumsy, but veiy muscular, 'riie Arj-an type, wliich 
is comparatively rare in llcngal, except .among .some sections of the 
higher castc.s, differs markedly from the others. The head is long, 
like the Dn-ividian, but the features are finely cut, and the thin nose 
in particular is ch.iTactcri.stic ; the figure is tall and well .shaped, and 
the hair is com|iarativcly fine. 

Owing to the size of the Province and the inclusion within its limits 
of the dissimilar tracts descrilicd above, the number of its castes and 
tribes is exceptionally great. There arc 66 c,-istcs with 100,000 mcmhcrii, 
and 15 with a strength of more tlwn a million: namely (in order of 
numbers), the Ahir (or Go.al.i), UrShman, Kaibartia, RSjbansi (including 
Koch), Namasndra (Chandill), Sant.nl, Cham.ir (including Miirhl), 
Riijliut, KurmT, Tcii, Kayasth, Koiri, Dos.ndh, Babhan, and B-Igdi. 
The Ahrns, who number ne.-irly four million.s, arc by far the most 
numerous; next follow the Briihmans with nearly three millions, the 
Kaibarttas with two and a half millioas, and the Rajlxmsis with over 
two millions. The Bnahmans and Kayasths arc found cvcrj-whcrc, and 
so also are the Cham,nrs, Tclis, and Ahlrs, though to a less extent .- the 
K.njput.s, Kurmfs, Koiris, Dosiidhs, and B.nbhans are, in the main, Bihar 
c.xstc.s. The home of the Kailrarttas and Biigdis is in nVest, of the R.nj. 
liansis in North, and of the Nam.-Lsfidras in East Bcng.-il ; the .Sant.nk 
arc one of the great non-Hindu trilics who inhabit the Chot.a Niigpur 
plateau. 

'Hie persons who dc-scriliod them.sclvcs .it the Census .xs Hindus con- 
stitutc 63 per cent, of the total |>opul.ilion ' of the Prownre. and the 
Muhammadans 33 per cent. : .ill other religions l.iken together make 
up only 4 per cent, of the jwipulation. Hindus .ire most numerous 
in Bihiir (c.\cluding M.ilda* and E.xst Pumea), Oriss.i, and West 
Bcng.il, and Muhammadans in the Di-stricts lying e.ist of the Bh.igl 
mthi .ind the Mali.inand.i. The Miisalnutiis of Bengal fonn more: than 
two-fifths of the lot.il number in India. 

• In tlie present arr-i of Heng.-it, IlincJn« wiiUinilc ;.S |'er cent.. Mrt.aniin-.'k-< 

j^T cent., anil oilier religions 5 j«r cent, of ilie p.jialilioa. 
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Tlic actual numerical increase since 1891 is about the same for both 
the main religions) but compared vith their prcMous strength, the 
followers of the Prophet have increased* by nearly 8 per cent., while 
the Hindus have gained only 4 per cent. The most progressit-e part 
of the Province is that inhabited by Muhammadans, while Bihar, the 
stronghold of Hinduism, has returned a smaller population than in 
1891 ; but this affords only a partial explanation of tlie figures, and the 
Muhammadans have gaind ground in every Division as compared with 
their Hindu neighbours. The subject has been discussed at length in 
the Cwna Report for igor, where it Is shown that Islam gains to some 
extent through conversions from Hinduism, but chiefly on account of 
the greater prolificness of its adherents. They have a more nourishing 
dietary, their girls marry later, and they permit widow marriage. Ilicy 
are also, in Eastern Bengal, more prosperous than the Hindus, as they 
have fewer prejudices about changing their residence and mo\'c freely 
to new alluvial formations, where the soil is exceptionally fertile. The 
advance made by Islam is to some extent obscured by the fact that 
Hinduism has itself been gaining new recruits from the ranks of the 
animistic tribes^thc Santals, Mtindns, Oraons, and other so-called 
aborigines. These tribes are very prolific, and yet the strength of the 
animistic religions has increased by only x per cent The natural 
groivth was probably at least ii per pent., but this lias been counter* 
balanced by conversions to Christianity and Hinduism. Christianity 
has taken some 60,000 during the decade. Tlic r&sl (about 200,000) 
have entered the fold of Hinduism. 

The conventional divisions of Hinduism arc better known to the 
readers of textbooks than to the people themselves. In Bengal proper 
and Orissa, where the Vaishnava reformer, Chaitany.'i, gained a great 
following, the people may often give a definite reply to the question, 
whether they are follow'ers of Vishnu or of 5 i\'a and his wife ; but in 
Bihar it would be extremely difficult to collect accurate information 
on the subject Moreover, it is only the members of tlic highest castes 
who concentrate their worship on tiie deities of the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon. The everyday religion of the lower orders consists largely 
of the propitiation of a host of minor deities and spirits. The personi- 
fied powers of nature— the Earth, Sun, planets, and certain mountains 
and rivers— are worshipped everywhere) deified heroes are the main 
objects of veneration in many parts of Bihar, while in West and part of 
North Bengal snake-worship is widely prevalent. Farther east various 
aboriginal deities are adored as forms of the goddess Kali. In addition, 
almost every village has its special tutelary spirits, wlio preside over the 
welfare of the communi^ and have their home in a tree or sacred grove 
somewhere within its precincts. There are again numerous disembodied 
spirits of persons who have met with a painful or violent death, e.g. of 
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women who died in childbirth or of persons killed by wild animals. 
These hover round the scene of their former existence and cause 
various kinds of illness and misfortune, and they thus require to be 
propitiated. In the quaint and childish ceremonial observed at the 
worship and propitiation of these demons and spirits, the Brahman 
has, as a rule, no place. ■ 

A third aspect of the amorphous collection of religious ideas known 
as Hinduism is furnished by the followers of the different persons who 
have from time to time set themselves up, sometimes as inspired 
teachers, but more often as incarnations of the supreme deity. The 
KartabhajSs, for example, r^ard thmr founder, a man the Sadgop 
caste, as an incarnation of the Divinity, and his descendants are held 
in equal veneration. The exhibition of fervid love is the only form of 
religious exercise practised by them, and indescribable excesses are said 
to take place at their secret nocturnal meetings. 

The rdigion of the uneducated majority of the people is a mixture of 
Hinduism and Animism, in which tiie belief in evil spirits is the main 
ingredient. There must be something tangible to represent a beneficent 
or even a malignant spirit, on which vermilion can be rubbed, over 
which a libation can be poured, and before which a fowl, goat, or pig can 
be sacrificed. Accordingly, the simple villagers set up a shapeless stone 
or block, or even a mound of mud, to represent the spirit whom they 
worship, while side by side with it is a temple dedicated to one of the 
regular gods of the Hindu pantheon. The architecture of these temples 
varies greatly in difrerent parts of the Province. In Bihar their dis- 
tinguishing feature is a tall pyramidal spire, the outline of which appears 
originally to have been determined by the natural bend of two bamboos, 
planted apart in the ground, and drawn together at the top. In Lower 
Bengal the temples are dome-shaped structures, with a peculiar hog- 
backed roof, which has obviously been modelled on the form of the 
ordinary Bengali huts surrounding them. 

The Muhammadans of Bengal are mostly, in name at least, Sunnis. 
But the great majority are of Hindu origin, and their knowledge of the 
faith they now profess seldom extends beyond the three cardinal doc- 
trines of the Unity of God, the Mission of Muhammad, and the Truth 
of the KorSn. It was, until recently, the regular practice of low-class 
Muhammadans to join in the Durga Fuja and other Hindu festivals, 
and, although they have been purged of many superstitions, many still 
remain. In particular, they are very caxefiil about omens and auspicious 
days. Dates for weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu 
astrologer ; bamboos are not cut, and the building of new houses not 
commenced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are often under- 
taken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if the proposed 
day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitala and Rakshya Kali 
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are worshipped. DbarmaiiLj and Manasi or Bisliaharl are also venerated 
by many ignorant Muhammadans. SashthI is worshipped when a child 
is born. Even now in some parts of Bengal they observe the Dui^ 
FojS and buy new clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bih&r 
they join in the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light 
a lire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the demon 
Jawan from entering and killing tiie infant At marriages the bride- 
groom frequently follou*s the Hindu practice of smearing the bride’s 
forehead with vermilion. Offerings are made to the ^mya ieoaia 
('village god ’) before so^ving or transplanting rice seedlings, and exor- 
cism is resorted to in case of sickness. These practices are gradually 
disappearii^, but they die hard, and amulets conbiining a text from 
the Koran are commonly worn, even by the Mullns who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs. 

Apart from Hindu superstitions, there are certain forms of u*orship 
common among Muhammadans which are not based on the Koran. 
The most common of these is the adoration of departed Pfrs. When 
a holy man departs from this life, he is popularly believed to be still 
present in spirit, and his tomb becomes a place of pilgrimage to which 
persons resort for the cure of disease or the exorcism of evil spirits, or 
to obtain the fulfilment of some cherished wish. The educated stoutly 
deny that Pfrs are worshipped, and say that they are merely asked to 
intercede with God, but among the lou'er classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is recognized. Clcsely allied to the adoration of Pfrs is 
the homage paid to certain mythical persons, among whom Khwaja 
Khizr stands pre-eminent This personage appears to have been a 
pre-Isiamic hero of the Arabs, and be is believed at the present day to 
reside in the seas and rivers of India and to protect mariners from 
shipwreck. 

These unorthodox beliefs are violently inveighed against by numerous 
reformers, most of whom owe their inspiration to Ibn Abdul WahhSb 
of Nejd in Arabia, who, early in the eighteenth century, founded the 
sect called Wahhabi. He rqected the glosses of the Imams, denied 
the superiority of the Ottoman Sultan, made comparatively light of the 
authority of Muhammad, and insisted on the necessity for waging war 
against all infidels. His follmvere in India at the present day do not 
accept all his views, and many now hold that India is not a country 
in wbidi war against the infidels is lawful. But they are all united in 
their opposition to non-Islamic superstitions, and in many places they 
seem to have succeeded to a great extent in eradicating them. 

In Eastern Bengal the Wahhabi mo^’ement met with considerable 
success during the nineteenth century. The prindpal local reformers 
were Dudhu Mian and Kammat All The adherents of both are known 
as Farezis, or followers of the law ; but there is a considerable difference 
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behveen them, the latter being pure revivalists, while the former sub- 
scribe to the extreme views of the original Wahhabis regarding infidels. 

The aggr^ate Christian population in igoi was 278,366, compared 
with 192,484 in 1891. Of the total number, 27,489, or 9-9 per cent, 
belpng to European and allied races; 23,114, or 8-3 per cent, are 
Eurasians; and 227,763, or 8i-8 per cent, are native converts or their 
descendants. About nine-tenths of the Europeans are of British nation- 
ality. The great increase of the Christian population during the decade 
is due to new conversions, especially in Chota Nagpur, and more par- 
ticularly in Ranchi, where the German Lutheran missionaries have met 
with great success. This District now contains 124,958 Christians, 
against 75,693 only ten years ago. Some other Districts in the Province 
which show a noteworthy increase in the number of Christians are 
noted below : — 


Nonberof 
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Dar- 
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1891 . 
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37 > 9>5 

— 

m 
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1,408 

3,960 

I >532 

2,910 

211 

1,291 


The return of sects shows that 165,528 are Protestants and 108,194 
Roman Catholics ; the balance consists of persons who failed to specify 
their sect, and Amenians, &:c. Of the Protestants, 61,024 belong to 
the Anglican communion, 69,580 are Lutherans, 2t,62r Baptists, and 
6,691 Presbyterians. The remainder belong to various miscellaneous 

®®CtS' 

The great centre of Roman Catholic missionary enterprise in this 
Province is Ranchi, where three-fifths of the total number of convCTts 
are found. The next largest community of Roman Catholic native 
Christians is in Dacca*, where they exceed 10,000 (partly descended 
from Portuguese settlers in the seventeenth century); the number is 
also considerable in Calcutta, the Twenty-four Paiganas, Nadia, and 
rhgitipsrati- The mission in the last-mentioned District is the oldest 
of all, dating from 1740. 

Of the Protestant missions the best known and most successful is 
that in Ranchii which was started in 1845 by six German rnissionaries, 
v n^i-T the name of Gossner’s Mission. An unfortunate disagreerrient 
took place twenty-three years later, and the mission was split up into 
two s ert i nns, the one enrolling its^ under the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and the other retaining the origin^ designation. 
The first mission of the Church of England was started in Burdwan in 
1816 ; but the success here has not been so great as that of the oflkhoot 
of Gossner’s Mission in Ranchi^ which has already been mentioned, nor 
as that in the adjoining District of Nadia, which was founded by the 
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Church Missionary Society in 1831, and now claims nearly 6,000 native 
Chnstians. Among other missions of the Church of Ei^land, those in 
the Twenty>four Farganas, Calcutta, and the SantSl Parganas are the 
most succe^ul. The Baptists have their head-quarters in the swamps 
of Backogunge* and Faildpur*, where they have been working among 
the Chan^ since 1824. The number of their converts now exceeds 
7,00a The Cuttack mission, founded in 1822, claims 2,000 con- 
verts. The mi^ionaiies of tiie Church of Scotland have been at work 
since 1870 in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguii* Districts with a fair measure 
of success. 

So far as the Anglican Church is concerned, the whole of Bengal, 
with the exception of Chota Ni^ur, which is under an Assistant 
Bishop, lies in the diocese directly administered by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, the Metropolitan of India. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Roman Catholic Church vests in an Archbishop resident in 
Calcutta, who has suffragan sees at Krishnagar and Dacca*; but cer- 
tain small communities of Portuguese origin are under the Portuguese 
Vicar-General of Bengal 

Of the other religions returned at the Census it will suffice to mention 
the Buddhists, numbering about a quarter of a million, found mainly on 
the confines of Burma and Nepal ; the Jains (7,831), who are chiefly 
immigrant baders ; and the Brahmos or Hindu Theists (3,r7i)> 



Nom~The finna ate for Brftbh Districts only, and (be details for 1861 and 
1891 are the touted figures on the uKu of 1901. 

The most strikii^ feature of the return of occupation is the very 
large proportion of persons who am dependent on agriculture. Nearly 
two-thirds of the population are either landlords or tenants ; 6 per cent, 
have been returned as agricultural labourers ; and of the 7 per cent, 
shown as general labourers the great majority must also be mainly 
dependent on sgrlcultute. About 12 per cent of the total population 
(including dependents) are engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; and of these half find a Uve^ood by the provision 
of food and driolq and a fifth by making and deolii^ in textile fabrics 
and dress. Domestic and sanitary services provide employment for 
very few, tiie number of persons who support themselves in this way 
bemg barely 2 per cent of the population, or less than a third of the 
proportion so employed in England and Wales. Commerce, transport, 
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and storage provide employment for ^ persons in every 100, of whom 
rather more than half are engaged on transport and storage, and slightly 
less than half on commerce. Professions, including the priesthood, 
are the means of sub^tence of less than 2 persons per 100. 

In East Bengal the cultivator takes as a rule three meals a day. He 
begins in the early morning with rice left over from the previous night’s 
supper, parched or popped rice, and jack-ftuit or mango when in season. 
The midday and evenir^ meals have boiled rice as their foundation, 
and with it are mixed pulses of difierent kinds, fish, or vegetables. 
Muhammadans eat meat when they can afford it. Among the poorer 
classes in Bihar conditions are very different. The principal meal is 
taken at nightfall and consists of some coarse grain, such as maize or 
a millet, boiled into a porridge. A lighter meal of the same diet is 
taken at midday, but only the well-to-do enjoy two full meals a day. 
In Orissa rice again forms the staple diet, but the cultivator is content 
\rith a full meal in the evening of rice boiled ivith a little salt, 
some pulse or vegetables, and perhaps fish; in the morning he eats 
cold the remains of the evening meal. In Chota Nagpur a cold meal 
is taken at noon, and a hot supper in the ex'ening ; the food consists 
sometimes of rice or maize, but more commonly of a millet such 
as marm {Ekusine eoracana) or gondii [Panicutn mliare), pulses, oil, 
vegetables, &c. These are eked out with jungle fruits and roots, and 
especially with the blossoms of the mahud tree {Bassia latifitHa) when 
in season. 

The garments commonly worn by men are the dhoti or waist cloth 
and the chador or loose doth worn over the shoulders ; those who can 
afford it wear a piran or coat Among the strict Farazi Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal, the dhoH is worn as a lufigl or kilt, and is frequently 
of coloured doth. Muhammadans w'ear a skull-cap, and Hindus 
a /flgn. In Bihar the poorer dasses wear only the dhott, and the /qjn 
is reserved for special occasions. For women the son is almost uiu- 
versal, one end being worn over the head and shoulders and fastened 
to the waist-piece ; a bodice is added by those who can afford it, and is 
commonly worn even by women of the poorest class in North BihSr. 
In the towns the men wear an English shirt over the dhofi, the tails 
hanging loose, and a chador over the shoulders ; English socks, loose 
slippers or shoes, and an umbrella complete the costume. In the fields 
the agriculturist is content with an exiguous rag round his loins, and in 
Eastern Bengal a large wicker shield, and in Orissa a wicker hat, 
protects him from the weather. Girls up to the age of three and boys 
up to five years generally go naked. All but the very poorest women 
wear ornaments on wrist, neck, and ankle ; these are generally of silver, 
brass, or lac. 

The houses in Lower Bengal are not congregated into villages, but 
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each homestead stands in its own orchard of fruit and palm trees. The 
sites have been laboriously raised by excavation, which has left tanks in 
every compound ; and the houses are erected on mud plinths and built 
round a courtyard with wooden or bamboo posts and interlaced >valls 
of split bamboo, with thatched roofs resting on a bamboo framework. 
The whole is encircled with a bamboo fence, and sometimes by a moat 
and a thorny cane or cactus hedge. In Bihitr the compounds are 
smaller, and where the fields are low the houses cluster thickly on the 
raised village sites; the walls are of mud and the roof tiled or thatched. 
In the uplands of Bihar, and in Giota NSgpur and Orissa, the home- 
steads are separate, though they generally adjoin one another; each 
house is surrounded by a well-manured patch of castor, tobacco, or 
some other valuable crop. 

The Hindus bury small children who die during the first year after 
birth ; all others are nominally burnt, but where fuel is scarce the 
cremation is often far from complete, and sometimes consists only 
of putting a few lighted sticks in the mouth and on the face, after 
which the corpse is thrown into the nearest river. In tracts near the 
Ganges it is the practice to carry dead bodies to burning ghati on 
its banks, and in all parts it is considered right that the ashes and main 
bones should be thrown into the sacred stream. The Muhammadans 
buiy their dead, and so do the Jugis of Eastern Bengal and various 
sects of ascetics, and also the low castes and most aboriginal tribes. 
The Jugis place the corpse in a sitting position, with the legs crossed in 
the conventional attitude of Buddha, and the face turned tow'ards the 
north-east. 

The chief amusement of the people lies in attending the fairs which 
are held all over the Province. These gatherings are at stated seasons, 
generally in connexion with some bathing festival or other rdigious 
ceremony, and are attended by numerous hawkers, who set up booths 
for the sale of miscellaneous articles, by rdigious mendicants, jugglers, 
conjurers, actors, and musicians, all of whom contribute their quota 
to the entertainment of the aowd. Every market is thronged by gmly 
dressed crowds, who exchange the gossip of the day and discuss the 
latest «rr«K UUn while making riieir weekly purdiases. The great 
annual rdigious festivals afibrd an excuse for merry gatherings, espe- 
cially at the New Year in April, when numbers congregate in the fields 
and amuse themselves with wrestiing, hook-swinging, which now takes 
the form of a merry-go-round, and gossip. Every one goes mad with 
merriment at the Holl festival, and many MusalmSns enjoy the fun as 
much as the Hindus. Thdr own religious festivals are attended by 
devout worshippers ; they are very fond of religious discussions, and 
immense crowds gather when famous Maulvis are pitted against each 
other to argue some knotty point of law or practice. Football is by far 
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the most popular outdoor game, and huge crowds assemble on the 
Calcutta viaidan to watch games under Assodation rules, at which 
Bengali boys are remarkably profidenL Among the aboriginal tribes 
hunting, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, drinking bouts, and saturnalian 
dancing are the chief amusements. 

Hindu names are threefold. The third name is a family or caste 
title, such as, among others, MukhopSdhyaya (contracted to Mukharji) 
or AchSrjya in the case of a Brahman, DSs for a Kayasth, Singh for a 
Rajput. The first two names are appellative, and the middle name is 
often dropped in actual intercoume. In Bihar there is generally no 
middle name. Common affixes denoting a town are -dbSd, -pur, and 
-nagar j -garh means a fort, -ganj a market, -gaon or -gram a village, 
and -iagh a garden : e.g. MuishidSbSd, ChSndpur, Krishnagar, Rohtas- 
garh, SirUjganj, Bangaon, Kurigrara, HazaribSgh. 

The general characteristics which distfnguish agricultural conditions 
in Bengal are a regular and copious rainfall, a fertile soil, and a dense 
population subsisting on the produce of the land; . 
but within the Province conditions are by no means 
uniform, and the important factors of soil, surface, and rainfall vary 
widely in different localities. The soils may be classed as either 
gneissic, old alluvium, or recent alluvium, the first two classes being 
found for the most part to the west, and the last to the east, of the 88th 
degree of longitude, which passes a few miles ^vest of Calcutta and 
Darjeeling. The gneissic tract comprises the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and portions of the neighbouring Districts. Laterite soils are to be 
found sloping upwards towards the interior from beneath the old 
alluvium of Orissa and of West Bengal, and overlying part of the Choa 
NSgpur plateau. For agricultural purposes the whole of this western 
tract, comprising the sub-province of Bihar with the exception of Malda 
District*, the ChoUl Nagpur Division, and the Burdwan Division with 
the exception of Hooghly and Howrah Districts, may be distinguished 
from the eastern tract of recent alluvium which includes the excepted 
Districts, the Rajshahi*, Presidency, and Dacca* Divisions, the greater 
part of the Chittagong Division*, and the coast-line of Orissa. The 
gneissic, laterite, and old alluvial soils are alike mainly dependent upon 
artifidal manures to maintain their fertility, whereas the recent alluvium 
is periodically fertilized by fresh deposits of silt from the overflowing 
rivers. The latter process is most active in Eastern Bengal, in the 
deltas of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, whose waters possess the 
fertilizing properties of the Nile. 

The conformation of the surface in the old and the new alluvium is 
widely different, the former being in process of denudation and the 
latter of formation. In the tract covered by new alluvium the periodical 
deposits of river silt maintain a perfectly level surface, which is eminently 
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adapted for rice cultivation. The surface of the old alluvium, on the 
other hand, is broken by the scouring action of the rivers and of surface 
drainage, and the level of the country rises and falls in parallel imes at 
right angles to the watershed, the crest of each wave lying midivay be- 
tween rfro rivers. In order to make this undulating surface fit for rice 
cultivation, an elaborate system of sntall terraces and low embankments 
has to be constructed to hold up the rain-water. Where the gradient is 
steep, the expense of this terracing is prohibitive, and on such slopes 
rice is generally replaced by some less thirsty crop. 

There are of course local exceptions to this broad classification of 
soils and surface conditiona In North Bihar, for instance, there are 
numerous saucer-shaped depressions, sometimes of considerable extent, 
in which rice thrives. The soil in these depressions is generally a strong 
day, with a much smaller admixture of sand than is found in the 
hi^er uplands which mark the deposits of some ancient river. Again, 
in the broad helt of hilly country which surrounds the Q\ota Nf^r 
plateau, rice can be grown only in the x'alleys. The hill slopes are 
steep, and are covered with forest and dense undergrowth, except where 
they have been artificially cleared. Scanty crops of millets and pulses 
are raised in patches on the hiU-sides; and where the forest has been 
recently cleared, the primitive fonn of nomadic culture known as jhtm 
is practised, as it is also in the Chittagong Hill Tracts*. 

The distinction between the east and west of the Province, due to the 
difference in smls and surface, is accentuated by the unequal distribution 
of rainfall, which is generally far less regular and copious in the west 
than in the east The annual fall in the western tract averages only 
52 mches, as compared with 73 inches in the east. Bain commences 
much earlier in North and East Bengal than it does farther west, and 
heavy showers in April and May facilitate the cultivation of jute and 
early rice. Moreover, the average yearly humidity in the east, including 
Orissa, is 86 per cent., as compared with only 74 per cent, in the west 
of the Province. 

Not only do the eastern Districts receive a great deal more rain, but, 
owing to the annual overflow of the great rivers that traverse them, th^ 
remain practically under water for six months in the year, and the 
people live on little island mounds and can move about only by boat. 
The surfece of this tract is low and Sat, and much of it is covered with 
huge marshes where rice and jute luxuriate. In fact, in the east of the 
Province rice and jute are grown almost exclusively, the former occupy- 
ing two-thirds, and both together no less than three-fourths, of the gross 
cropped area. 

In the west all this is changed. Rice is still the principal croj^ but 
the rainfeU is often insuflicient to bring it to maturity, and has to be 
suppl^ented by artificial irri^tion; fortunately the broken surface 
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admits of water storage, and there are numerous smaU streams which 
can be dammed. The products are far more varied ; there is very little 
jute, and rice accounts for only half the cultivated area, the other crops 
most extensively grown being maize, barley, wheat, oilseeds, taeirua 
{E/atsine eoraeatia), and gram. The most striking contrast to the 
monotony of cropping in East Bengal is furnished by West Bihar, where 
an astonishing varied of staples is raised, and where it is no means 
unusual to find four crops, such as gram, wheat, sesamum, and linseed, 
grown together in the same field. 

Reference has already been made to the nomadic form of cultiva- 
tion locally known as /Aim. A piece of forest land, generally on a hill- 
side, is selected in April; the luxuriant undergrowth of shrubs and 
creepers is cleared away, and the felled jungle is left to dry till May and 
is then burnt At the approach of the mins, small holes are made, and 
into each is put a handful of mixed seeds, usually cotton, rice, melons, 
pumpkins, maize, and yams. The crops ripen in succession, the 
harvest ending with the cotton in October. After a year or two the 
ground becomes choked, with weeds and is abandoned for a new 
clearance, where the same process is repeated. 

In the Darjeeling Himalayas steep mountam slopes are terraced 
and revetted with stone for rice cultivab'on, wherever water is available 
for irrigation ; elsewhere the mountwn-sides are sown with maize or 
millets. In the Rajmahil hills the level crests are cultivated with the 
ordinary plains crops, and it is not uncommon in these parts to find 
rice flourishing on a hill-top. 

Mote than 56 millions, or 71 per cent, of the entire population of 
Bengal, are supported by agriculture ; and of every 100 agriculturists 
89 are rent-paying tenants, 9 are agricultural labourers, and a live on 
their rents. The proportion of field-labourers varies rriddy in diflerent 
parts, being as high as 16 per cent, of the agricultural population in the 
Patna Division, and as low as 2 per cent in the Dacca Divisio.n*. The 
agriculturists are far better off" in the east of the Province than in the west 
Not only are their profits much higher, especially from the very lucrative 
jute crop, but they enjoy a far huger measure of rights in the soil. 

No record is maintained in Bengal of the cropping of each field from 
year to year, and accurate statistics of agriculture are not available. 
The District olficers furnish periodical estimates to the Agricultural 
department of the areas in each District under each of the more 
important crops, and it is upon these estimates that the agricultural 
statistics of the Province are based. These are not sufficiently accurate 
to form the basis of a reliable comparison between the results of 
successive years, except in the case of such crops as jute and indigo, to 
which special attention is devoted. Such as they are, they apply to 
the whole of British territory, excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts* 
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and the Sundarbaiis. They show that of the total area' of 146,132 
square mile^ 76,454 square miles, or 59*5 per cent., were cropped in 
1903-4. Of the remainder, 4,372 square miles, or 3 per cent, of the 
whole, were covered with forests, 3S>*«5 miles {24-1 per cent) 
were not available for cultivation, !9,47o square miles, or r3'3 per cent, 
were cultivable waste other than fallow, and 10,573 ”’•1“ 

(7.2 per cent.) ^vere fallow. An area of 16^925 square miles, or 22 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, aws returned as cropped more than once 
in the year. 

Foo^rops occupy S2 per cent of die gross cropped area ) 6 per 
cent is under oilseeds, 4^ per cent under fibres, and sugar-cane and 
tobacco each occupy about r per cent Of the food-crops, rice is by 
&r the most important, as it occupis 54,690 square miles, or 71 per 
cwL (^the net cropped area. Next come various cereals and pulses 
widi ii^ per cent, and these are Mowed by maiac (4 per cent.), 
wheat and barley (3 per cent, each), and gram and marui (2 per cent, 
each). Among non-food-crops, jote (5 per cent) occupies an area 
second mily to that of rice. Of ^ oilseeds, rape and mustard, together 
covering 3,r25 square miles, are grow-n most cxtensi\'ely. 

lliere are innumerable varieties of rice, each possessing special 
chaiacterisrics which adapt its cultivatkm to particular localities. They 
may all, however, be classified, according to the liarveslmg season, 
under three main heads : the winter rke, occup}ing 42,970 square 
miles; the early rice, 10,940 square miles; and the spring crop, 780 
square miles. 

The winter rice is grown on low land. A piece of high ground is 
usually selected for a seed nuneiy, ploughed in May or June alter the 
first rain, and sown broadcast. In July or August the seedlings arc 
transplanted to flooded Adds, whi^ have been ploughed and rc- 
plon^ed dn the whole suriace is r^uced to mud, and the crop is 
harvested between November and January. In the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, however, a variety of long^twimcd rice is sown broadcast after 
one or two ploughings ; by harvest-time the fields are several feet under 
water, and the rice, which rises trid) the flood-level, is reaped from 
\)oats, iat ears oritybeang cut la 'Wet Bihlr the fields are drained 
in Sqrtember when the rice is flovrering, and flooded when the grain is 
forming in October. !t is this practice, hnown as nigffri, which makes 

^ In Bragal as now coRsdtnfcd, the art cropped aren was 54,138 sqatre miles, or 
49.r per cent of the total ana of iio,n7 mites. Of the maiunder, 4,419 
sqaare miles, or 4 per cent of the whole, were covered with forests, 28,161 square miles 
(23.7 per cent.) were not anilahie iiir t^trralioa, 18,421 square miles (14-9 per cent.) 
were cnltivable waste other Ihhn fallow, and 9,078 square miles (8.3 per cent.) were 
fallow. Altogether 10,369 sqi^ mfles, a 9>4 per cent, of the net cropped area, 
wee retuned as CR^d more ^ ooce in &e year. 
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rainfall or artificial irrigation in the beginning of October essential to 
a successful harvest. 

The early rice is generally sown broadcast in April or May, though 
it is occasionally transplanted; the crop is harvested in August or 
September. Spring rice is grown on the low banks of rivers or on the 
edges of swamps. The seed is sown in a nursery in October and trans- 
planted a month later ; the crop is harvested in March and April. The 
yield per acre of cleaned rice is estimated at ii-02 cwt. for winter rice 
and 7'34 cwt. for the early and spring crops. This is the average yield 
for the Province ; in the rich rice swamps of Eastern Bengal the return 
is at least half as much again, while on the sterile uplands of Chota 
Nagpur not half this estimate is realized. Unhusked rice or paddy yields 
about three-fifths of its weight as cleaned rice. 

Maize occupies 3,135 square miles, mainly in Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur, and in Darjeeling District. It is a valuable food-crop, yield- 
ing 7'34 cwt. per acre ; it is sown in June and harvested in September 
or October. Wheat and barley each cover about 2,344 square miles, 
and both are grown principally in Bihar, barley thriving best north of 
the Ganges, and wheat south of that river ; both are sown in November 
and reaped in March. The out-turn of wheat is estimated at 8-8i cwt. 
to the acre for Bihar, 7<7i cwt. for Bengal, and 4-04 cwt. for Chota 
Nagpur, the average for the Provmce being 5*87 cwt. The normal 
yield of barley is 7-88 cwt per acre. Gram {Cicer ariefimm) is a pulse 
which thrives on clay soils, and is grown on over 1,560 square miles, 
principally in Bihar and Central Bengal. It is in the ground from 
November to March, and yields about 7>88 cwt. to the acre. Mama is 
a valuable millet which occupies nearly 1,560 square miles in Bihar and 
Chota Nagpur. It is sown in July and reaped in November, and the 
average yield is 7-34 cwt. per acre. Jowar {Sor^kum vutgare) and bajra 
or spiked millet {Penmsettm iypkoideum) are grown in Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur ; they are smvn in July and reaped in November-December, 
and yield about 7*34 cwt, per acre. Jowar is grown as a fodder-crop 
in Central Bengal. 

More than 1,562 square miles, principally in Bihar, are under various 
cereals and pulses, which are sown in November and reaped in March 
or April. Among these are the <Mna millet {Paniattn miliaceum), peas, 
lentils, kalai {Phaseolus radiatus), kurtld {DoUchos bifioms), and khesari 
{Lai^ms sativus). Some other cereals and pulses are sown in July and 
reaped in December. These occupy 1,953 square miles, and include 
rahar {Cajattus indiats), gondii {Paniam tniliare), kodon {Paspalum 
scrobiatlalmn), a species of kalai, and urd {Phaseolus Roxburgkii). 

Jute is commercially the most important crop in the Province, and its 
cultivation is developing rapidly. In 1872 it occupied less than 1,560 
square miles, while at the present time the normal area is probably 
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not fai short of 3,900 square miles, and the exports in 1900-t, a bumper 
year, were valued at 14 millions sterling. The tract in North and East 
Bengal which lies between 23° and 26' 30' N. and 88° and 91° E. is 
by far the largest jnte-growing area in the world. The crop is sown in 
April and reaped in August, and, after tetfing, the fibre is Med to save 
freight. The chief centres of the jute trade and baling are Narayaw- 
OAHJ*, SiRAjOAN]*, and Chandpur*. The average yield per acre is 
estimated at 10-71 cwt. 

The various oilseeds are commercially important, and collectively 
occupy nearly 6,250 square miles. Rape and mustard account for more 
than half this area, and ate grown extensively In North Bengal and 
Mymensingh*. Linseed is commonly grown as a catch-crop after the 
winter rice has been reaped- Other oilseeds are til or gingelly (Saamm 
mdiaim), castor, and saritija or niger-seed (ffr/rWra afyisiniie), the 
latter grown largely in ChotS Nagpur. These are mostly spring crops, 
smn in October and harvested in Match. Rape* mustard, and linseed 
yield about 4-41 cwt. per acre, and the other crops about 3-12 cwt. 

Sugar-cane, with i,oao square miles, is usually planted in February or 
March and occupies the ground for ten or eleven months; the normal 
out-tum is 22 cwt. per acte._ The juice is boiled and sold ns siir or 
jaggery, and is also refined into sugar ; large refineries have recently 
been started at Ottur in Muzafiarpur, and elsewhere in North-West Bihlir, 
whm the cultivation of sugar-cane is to some extent replacing indigo. 
Tobacco is grown ever^here in small quantities and occupies 780 
square miles; it is cultivated on a large scale in Rangpur* and the 
raghbouting Districts of North Bengal, whence the leaf is exported to 
Burma and made into cigars. The produce varies from 4-41 to 
8-8a cwt. per acre in Bengal, and from 11.75 to 14-69 cwt. in Bihar; 
It IS sown in November and teaoed in Marr-R 


Indigo occupies 390 square miles, chiefly in North Bihar, though it is 
Ml cultivate m Central Bengal ; the area is shrinking, as the natural 
dye suffers ftom competition with the artificial substitute. Indigo is 
sown m toh, and the leaf is cut in July and again in September; the 
ymld of dye vanes from .2 lb, per acre in Bengal to 20 lb. in Bihar. 
^ general praence is for the planter to take a lease of a village, and 
ta imnge with the enluvatot, to grow indigo, assisting them with 
cash advaricK, though in ««« places the villagers grow it 

independently and sell It to the factory by weight 

““ to Chota 

M "ft the help 

“'i ft' 'Pftto « told at a fixed rate to 
-It, J^i ■ ' ™ Miscellaneous 

March and April; ‘he yield vanes from in lb. to r8 lb. p^ acre. Cotton 
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is little grown j there is none in the plains of Bengal proper, and else- 
where it occupies only about 125 square miles. One crop is sown in 
July and harvested in November, and another is sown in October and 
harvested in April. Tea is cultivated on a large scale only in Jauai- 
ourI*, Darjeeling, and Chittagong*; in 1903 there were 422 
gardens, with a total area of aio square miles and an out-turn of 
51,000,000 lb. The average yield from mature plants is 367 lb. per 
acre ; but the out-tum varies in different parts, averaging 453 lb. an acre 
in Jalpaigurl*, 313 lb. in Chittagong* and 288 lb. or less elsewhere. 
The value of the crop in 1901 was crores, and the average price per 
pound in the same year was 5^ annas, compared with 7f nnnac twdve 
years previously. This disastrous fall in prices is due mainly to over- 
production ; but during the last two or thrre years there have been very 
few fresh extensions of tea cultivation, and it may be hoped that better 
times are in store for this important industry. Ganja {Canmbis safiva) 
is a Government monopoly and is grown on 1,100 acres m Rajshari 
District*; the yield varies from 10 to 21 cwt. per acre. It is sown in 
August and harvested in February. 

Among non-food-crops grown in the rains are hemp and mulberry, 
the latter chiefly in Malda*, Mttrshidabad, Rajshahi*, and Bogra*. 
In the ivinterare grown condiments, such as chillies {Capsicum frutescem) 
and onions, the safflower dye, and oats, which ate generally used for 
fodder. Turmeric is sown in June and harvested in March, and ginger 
is sown in June and harvested from December to February. The pan 
creeper {Riper Retie) is planted in May or June in a thatched enclosure, 
and the leaves are ready for picking in twelve months. Among other 
condiments ate garlic, coriander, cumin, and aniseed. Large areas are 
given up to thatching grasses, such as ubt grass {Imperata arundinaced) 
and kus {Saccharum spottfaneum). In the Santal Parganas and parts 
of Chota NSgpur sadai grass (ischaemum angustifolium) grows on the 
hilly slopes and is carefully preserved ; it is used locally for twine and 
rope, and it is also extensively employed in the manufacture of paper. 
Reeds, such as the hogla {Tppha eltp^ntina), nal {Amphidonax Kaikd), 
and SUalpdti {Phrynium dicAo/mum), aie extensively grown and woven 
into mats. 

A strong prejudice exists against night-soil or bonemeal as manure, 
and chemical manures are practically unknown. Cattle-dung is used 
wherever it can be spared, but it is largely burned as fuel, and little 
or no use is made of the urine. The feeding of the cattle is also so 
poor that their dung is not rich in manurial constituents.* House- 
sweepings are freely utilized, generally in the form of ashes. IVhat 
little manure is available is mostly applied close to the homesteads for 
garden crops, and for maize, tobacco, castor, and poppy. Castor and 
mustard-cake are occasionally used as a top-dressing for sugar-cane and 
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potatoes. In East Bengal rice stnta' is sometimes bimit ns a manuie, 
and sugar-cane, garden crops, potatoes, and tobacco arc generally 
manured, though the quantity applied is very small. In Bihar refuse 
indigo is used with avidity where it is available in the neighbourhood 
of factories, and pond mud is very h^ly valued. 

Clay soils grow winter rice year after year ; occasionally a catch-crop 
of ihuSri is taken as a fodder, or, if the land emuinura moist until 
harvest time, it may be ploughed and sown in East Bengal with hhi, 
and in Bihar witli gram and peas or barley. Lighter soils generally bear 
two crops in the ycar-in tlie rainy season, early rice or jute in North 
and Lower Bengal, and maisc or some of the inferior millets in Bihar or 
Chota Nagpur; in the winter a pulse or an oilseed in Bengal, and a 
mixture of various pulses and oilseeds with wheat or barliq' in Bihar. 
Potatoes often follow maisc in Bihar, and jute or early rice in North 
and Lower Bengal, and jute itself is sometimes rotated with early rice. 
Sugar-cane is an exhausting crop and is generally rotated with rice. 
The mixture of pulses and cereals serves the purpose of rotation, as 
the pulses belong to the leguminous family and enrich the soil with 
nitrogen. 

Among the cultivated fruits arc tlte mango {Mmp/tra rWim), plantain 
{Mm ufiaifim\ pineapple {Ammsa stillm), jack-fruit (Arlmrfits 
mlepifiHa), guava (Ajrffrrw fcmifmm), custard-apple {Amm s^m- 
mm), Hein (NepMm LUihi), and several varieties of fig and melon. 
Many parts of East Bengal arc studded with coco-nut plantations. The 
mangoes of Darbhangtt and Mdlda* enjoj' a high reputation. Vegetables 
are everywhere cultivated in garden plots for household use, and also on 
a larger scale in the neighbourhood of large towns. The favourite are 
™e e^-plant or kigun {Sotamm Mehngem), ground-nut {Trieliomlhes 
alwM), pumpkin {Lagemrk vulgaris), gourd (Bemueasa ttrifem), aud 
anm {Crimsia Antiquarum) grown in the rains, while in the winter 
potatoB yams, melons, and radishes arc largely cultivated. Caulillowcts 
md cabbages ate also common, and spinach and onions arc universal, 
mate are extensively grown on the rich soils bordering the Ganges 
in West Bihkr, and in the Hooghly and Butdwan Districts of West 
Bengal; they yield about a tons to llie acre. 

There has been 
years, but the eatU 
evidence of this ini 
upland tracts and 
islands which are 
lands in the littor 
Bengal, the level 0 

An Agricultural 
opened at POSA in 


a steady increase of cultbution during the last twenty 
et statistics were so defective that they do not afford 
erase. Tillage is extended by felling the forests on 
in the submontane larai, by reclaiming the sandy 
constantly forming in Uie big rivers, by embanking 
al tracts, and by cultivating the swamps of Eastern 
f which is being gradually raised by silt deposits. 
Institate under the Government of India has been 
Daihhangk District Experimental fiirros under the 
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to the extent of indebtedness in Ga.^, ChamiSran, and MuzaSatpur 
Districts, where, if anywhere in the Province, it might be expected to be 
serious. The inquiries in Muzaifarpur and Gaya show that cnlrivatots 
owe on the average Ss, 2-6 a head and cultivating labourers Rs. 1-5, 
and that indebtedness is decreasing. In CbampSian die tenantry are 
badly off, and, during the decade preceding the settlement, i'4 per 
cent, of the culrivators’ holdii^ bad been sold or moitg^ed to 
money-lenders. The people are thriMess, and the majority are in 
debt to the mhajan. In Siran only tme-fffth of the cultivators are in 
debt, and their total indebtedness is estimated at less than a crore, 
whereas the net profits of cultivation amount to over 3I crores. In the 
whole Province only 7,000 holdings were purchased by money-lenders 
in 1902, and there is no indication that the peasantry as a body are in 
danger of losing tbar lands to money-lenders. A common rate of 
interest is 36 per cent, per annum. 

The implements in universal use at the plough, harrow, sickle, and 
hoe, and th^ vary in size and shape according to the strength of the 
draught cattle in use, the texture of the soil, and the description of 
cultivation practised. The ploughs in Bihar are generally heavier and 
more effective than in Bengal, and work the soil to a depth of 5 inches, 
whereas those in use in North Bengal scratch the surface to a depth of 
only 2 inches. The Cuttack and No 9 kh& 1 i* ploughs are very heavy, 
and the two sides are shtqied like mould-boards, giving them the 
appearance of ridging ploughs. The BibiyE sugar-cane mill, made in 
ShEhSbSd, and a similar type of mDl made at Kusbtia in NadiS are the 
only improved implements which are really popular ; they have largely 
superseded the native wooden mills. 

The cattle are generally poor, especially in the east of the Province, 
where pasture is defident ; in the north-west some inprovemott has 
been effected by crossiI^; with bulls imported from the United 
Provinces. The chief breeds of c^e are the Patna, SitSmarhi, 
Bacbaur, and Bhagalpuri in Bihfir, and the Sin and Nei^i in 
Darjeeling. These are wortii from Es. 30 to Rs. 40 a head, though the 
Patna milch-cattle, which were crossed half a century ago mth an 
imported short-horn strain, sell for Rs. 80. Good bufialoes are to 
be found in the forests and swampy island flats, and are much prized 
for their milk. The only horses bred In Bengal are the weedy 
indigenous ponies or iats, which are found everywhoe and are worth 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 each, G(»t5 abound, but are very small. 
Sheep are bred in BihSr and Chota NIgpur j the Patna breed is 
the best 

Pasture is plentiful in the neighbourhood of the few forests and on 
the river islands ; but it is very scanty elsewhere, especially in Bengal 
proper, where everj’ inch of land grows rice and the cattle have to be 
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Bengal possesses three important systems of irrigation canals— the 
Son, the Orissa, and the Midnapore. The Son Canals in Bihar ate 
fed from the Son riyer by means of a wdt at Dehri ; they supply water 
to ShahEb&d District on the west and to Gaya and Patna Districts on 
the east The system comprises (1903-4) 367 miles of main and 
branch canals, of which ai8 are navigable, with 1,217 of 
distributaries, and 3,237 miles of village channels which are private 
property. The supply of water available for the or autumn 
irrigation is about 6,500 cubic feet per second. For the raM or spring 
crops the supply is always ample. The demand fluctuates greatly 
according to the rainfall in September and October ; the area irrigated 
in 1903-4 was 790 square miles, compared with 756 square miles in 
1902-3. In the hot season the supply of water is very limited, but 
there is usually suffident for the irrigation of about 25,000 acres of 
si^ar-cane. 

The Orissa Canals are fed mainly from the M ah Snad! river, but 
derive part of their supply from the Brahmanl and Baitarani^ there 
being in all seven anicuts or weirs. "Ilie country served by these canals 
lies chiefly in the delta of the Mahanadi, and, bang liable to 
inundation, it has been necessary to protect the irrigated tracts by 
maiginal flood embankments. Four main canals — the TSldanda, 
the Kendrfipara, the Milchgaon, and the High Level— comprise 301 
miles of main and branch canals, of which 205 miles are navigable, and 
i,r66 miles of distributaries. There are no village cha n n els- The 
supply which can be given in the season is 4,550 cubic feet per 
second. Durir^ the rabi season there is very little demand for water. 
Sugai-cane is little cultivated in these parts. 

, The Midnapore Canal is supplied from the KSsai river. It is 72 
miles in length and is nav^ble throughont, and possesses 267 milps 
of distributaries and 30 mfles of village channels. The capadty of 
discharge is 1,500 cubic feet per second. The supply at the end of 
the khatif season is, however, uncerftiin, and in a dry autumn there is 
frequently difficulty in meeting the demand for water. There is little 
irrigation in the rabi season. 

^ In the north-west comer of Champaran District the Tribeni Canal 
IS being constructed as a protective work. It is designed to carry 
enough mterto iirigate about 178 square mfles. 

Table III at the end of this aitide (p. 346) gives the principal 
figures connected with these systems of canals; the falling off in 
navigation tolls is due to the development of railways. 

The ‘minor’ irrigation works maintained by Government are the 
Siran, the Eden, and the Tiar or Madhuban canals. The Shran canals 
have a head sluice on one of the side channels of the Gandak river. 
There is no weir, and, owing to alterations in the main channel, it is 
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that I -6 per cent of the population is engaged in catching, curing, and 
selling fish, a percentage which rises to j* 6 ui the Presidency, RfijshShi* 
and Dacca* Divisions ; moreover, one cultivator in every twenty is 
returned as a fisherman also. The TOters of the Bay, the rivers, and 
swamps swaim with fish, and every ^tch and puddle furnishes small 
fly to eke out the firngal diet of petqile. The best salt-ri'ater fish 
are the M’, or mango-fish, mullet, pomfrct, arid sole. Inland 
the Mia (C/v/ea iXsia) is found in riroais in the Ganges, while the 
niu (Zalw rv/if/h) and the Ad/i/ (Ca/M buchemt) ^und every- 
where, as do also innumerable other vwieties much esteemed by toe 
Bengalis; prawns and crabs are cat^t in myriads. The mahs^ is 
found in the higher reaches of toe which debouch from the 
Himalayas, and in some of the rivers <£ the ChotS Nfigpur plateau. 

The Bengali is a vet}* clever fisherman. In the Bay of Bengal he 
practises deep-sea fishing, drying his catch atoore on stakes driven into 
some sandy Wh. The larger riv^ are tnvled from a sailing boat, 
and the smailei streams are fished from wein The tanks and ditches 
are periodically draped, the fito at other tones being angled or caught 
in a cast-n^. £ve 7 streamlet is studded with hundr^ of wicker 
fish-tnqis, while prawn cages are ubiquitous. The wonder is that any 
liriag fish escapes, so persistent and remorseless is the hunt for toe 
finny tribe. Every other interest Is subordinated to Its pursuit, and not 
only is nav^tion impeded, but the drainage of the country is blocked 
by the obstrnction of every channel and outlet 
The right of fishery in all hut toe largest rivers has generally been 
alienated by Government to private persons, having been included in 
the 'assets' on which the peimanerst settlement of estates was based, 
but in some cases toe fishe^ itself » a separate ‘estate.’ In tanks the 
ri^t of fishing vests in the owner or occupant; in the Bay and large 
rivers fishing is free to all 

The contodons which determine the rent paid by the actual culti- 
vator to his immediate landlord vary i^ely in difierent pails of the 
Province, and even indifferent estates. In some la^ 
induAw!'’ estates it is paid aCOTding to rates current throughout 
a village, while motoers lump-rents prevail In Orissa 
and the Santal Pargauas toe rents have been fixed by Settlement 
officers. In Bengal proper, lump-rents are generally pmd, except for 
newly reclaimed lands, and inquiry often iails to detect the existence of 
any standard rates known to the peojde. In large estates in BihSr, on 
the otoer hand, it is usual to find toe rent calculated according to rates 
applied to diffatiU classes of soil (w to particular crops. Generally 
firing, the prindpal factors which affect the incidence rent are toe 
fertility of the land, the density of pr^tioc, the antiquity toe hold- 
ing, the sodal position of toe tenant, and the position and character of 
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rates for skilled and unskilled labour in the different sub-provinces and 
in the three chief cities are shown below : — 



Sob-prerinm. 

Cities, 


Boiifd. 

Oriftt. 

Bilifir. 

Caicntta. 

Dacca* 

Fatna, 

Skilled labour . 
Unskilled do. . 

.... 

7 JO 

4 1 

A. e. 

5 3 
a 9 

i 

i 


a 


In Bihlr there has been a nominal rise of 7 pex cent, in the wages of 
unskilled labour durii^ the last decade, and in Bengal of 14 per cent. ; 
in Orissa, on the other band, wages ate reported to have fallen 12 per 
cent, during the same period. In Patna city they have increased 
9 per cent., while a decrease of 2 pe cent has taken place in Dacca*, 
The wages of skilled labour have increased by ii per cent, in BihSr, 
15 per cent in Orissa, and 5 per cent in Bengal ; they have increased 
in Calcutta by 20 per cent, while in Patna and Dacca* thqr are 
reported to have fallen by 5 and 13 per cent, respectively. 

The remuneration of village servants is fixed by custom. In BihSi 
each artisan takes his recognized share of grain when the crop has been 
reaped and brought to the threshing-Boor; he often holds in addition 
a small plot of land rent-free^ in remuneration for services rendered to 
the lamnSar, In Orissa the village employ^ serve a fixed chcle of 
from 30 to 50 families and receive small monthly payments of grain 
and money, with other customary perquisites. This system is not 
found in Bengal proper, where the village organization, with its com- 
plete equipment of servants and artisans, never seems to have been 
developed. 

The rise in wages has not kept pace with the increase in the price of 
food^rains, for, whereas during the last twen^ years the price of rice 
has risen by 38*5 per cent, the wages of unskilled labour have risen 
by only 15 and of skilled labour by 25*4 per cent, during the same 
period. The feet is that wages are largely governed by custom, and it 
seems probable that the increased demand for labour due to the 
develc^ment of raDways and to industrial expansion has had more to 
do with the rise in wages than the increase in the price of food-grains. 
The paymait of day-labourers and village artisans and servants in kind 
also tends to keep down wages in spite of high prices. 

The average prices of certain staples at important centres during the 
last diree decades and for the year 1903-4 are shown in Table IV at the 
end of this article (p. 347). The increase during the years 1890-1900 
was due to the femines of the decades, which caused a heavy drain of 
food-stuffs from this Province. 
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forests, rather than by the benefits to be derived from them; and for 
many years their sole aim was to expedite their conversion into culti- 
vated fields. Many of the best forests were alienated, and reckless 
exploitation ran riot The work of destruction was hastened by the 
wasteful form of cultivation known as yte, the constant 

occurrence of forest fires, and the direct and indirect demands for 
railway construction. But ttith the growing scarcity of valuable timber, 
and the observed bad effects upon climatic conditions of the wholesale 
removal of forest growth, a reaction set in ; and sdentific forest manage- 
ment and conservancy in Bengal dates from the year 1854, when the 
first Conservator of Forests was appointed. As in other Provinces, rules 
were then laid down for the control of forest matters, which eventually 
led up to the passing of the Indian Forest Act, VII of 1878. 

Under this enactment land at the disposal of the state may be divided 
into 'reserved,’ 'protected,’ and 'village’ and 'unclassed' forests, and 
powers are also taken for die issue of orders with the object of prevent- 
ing the destruction of private forests. No such orders have hitherto 
been issued in Bengal, and there are no ‘ village ’ forests, The arrange- 
ments for conservancy are most complete in the case of 'reserved' 
forests. These are permanently demarcated; private rights, where they 
exist, axe defined, commuted, or provided for elsewhere, and every 
effort is made to prevent damage by fire. Timber is extracted from the 
greater part of these forests in accordance with sdentific working-plans, 
and the regeneration of suitable spedes is carefully attended to. In 
' protected ’ forests the arrangements are less elaborate : private rights are 
recorded but not defined, and the efforts of the Forest dq)artment 
are directed mainly to the prevention of reckless felling and to securii^ 
to Government its dues on account of forest produce extracted. As 
cultivation extends, the area of these ' protected ’ forests tends to become 
more and more restricted. Thwe are also, in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts*, certain waste lands at tlm disposal of Government in which 
even this modified control is considered inadvisable. The forests on 
such lands are known as ‘ unclassed,* and their management is regulated 
by executive orders. 

In consequence of the permanent revenue settlement, there is very 
little land at the disposal of Government in the greater part of Bengal 
proper and Bihar, and the forests there have long since yielded to the 
axe and the plough. Owing to the moisture-laden winds of the south- 
west monsoon, and the generally low and level surface of the country, 
which prevents rapid draining and. dmi^tioft, tinew tiisappeTLsanct las 
not been accompanied by the ill effects which have supervened in other 
less favourable conditions. Except in a few limited areas, v^tation is 
sufficiently plentiful j and the bamboos, palms, and frmt trees grown by 
the ^^llagers suffice to meet all thdr ordinary requirements. For other 
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purposes, however, such as sleepers for railways, timber for bridges and 
large buildings, tea boxes, and to meet the fuel demand in cities, the 
only important sources of supply, with the exception of the forests in 
a few Native States and the timber imported from Nepal or from 
abroad, are the Government forests which have been ‘leserred’ or 
‘protected’ in the tracts lying outade the area which was permanently 
settled : namely, in Chota Nagpur, the Santal Patganas, the Jalpai- 
guti Duars*, Darjeeling, Chittr^m^*, Angul, and Pur! District^ the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts*, and the Sundarbans. The Government 
forests in these tracts* in 1904 covered an area of 9,581 square miles, 
of which 6,014 square miles were ‘reserved,’ and 3,567 ‘protected,’ 
while there were also 3,753 square miles of ‘unclassed’ forests in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts*. With a few mtceptions, the whole of this 
area is under the control of the Forest department of the Province. 
At the head is a Conservator of Forests, and under him are deputy, 
assistant, and extra-assistant Conservators, who are in charge of or 
attached to Forest ‘divisions’ (twelve in number), and a subordinate 
staff of rangers, deputy-rangers, and foresters. In matters of general 
Forest administration, the divisional officer is the assistant of the 
Collector of the District, or in some cases of the Commissioner, while 
as regards teclmical matters, accounts, establishments, and the like, he 
is directly under the Conservator. 

The forests of Bengal contain a great number of species, and their 
composition is very varied in character. The principal types are 
briefly : {a) The tidal forests situated in the delta of the Ganges, known 
as the Sundarbans, where the suitdri {Heritura littoralis) is the most 
important spedes ; (^} the dry forests of Chota NSgpur and the Santil 
Fargana^ where the sal tree {Stona rohtsia) largely predominates ; 
(r) the forests in the hilly portions of Orissa, where the sal occurs some- 
times in pure forests, but usually in conjunction with several species of 
Terminalia, Diospyros, Albtma-, Daliergia, and bamboo ; (d) sal forests 
in the Duars * and larai at the foot of the Eastern Him^yas and on 
tiie drier spurs of the lower hills, and those of Dalbtr^a Sissoo and 
kkair {Aasda CaUehtP^ on the gravel and boulder deposits along the 
rivers of that part of the country ; (e) the hill forests of British Sikkim 
and Bhutan, stocked chiefly with o^s, magnolias, and rhododendrons ; 
and lastly (/) the Chittagong* forests, of which bamboo^ jaruJ 
{^Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae) and gurjan {DipUrocarpits turbinalus) 
are the most important products. 

Timber and other forest produce are, for the most part, now removed 

> The JsJpaigun Dusts, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tincts have been 
tnmsfened to Eastern Bengal and Assam, The Government forests in the present 
area of Bengal cover 7,806 sqaaie miles, of which 4,2 n square miles are ‘ reserved,’ 
and 3,563 square miles ere ‘ protected.’ 
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by purchasers, and departmental working is resorted to only for the 
supply of sSl sleepers to railways, and of fuel to the Commissariat 
department at Darjeeling. Water-carriage is little used save in the 
forests of Angul, the Sundarbans, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts’, 
and to some extent in the Jalpaigurf’ and Buxa* forests. The practice 
of shifting cultivation, which is most injurious not only on account of 
the destniction of forest graivth, but also because the fires employed 
for clearing the felled areas often spread in all directions, is now almost 
everywhere forbidden, though it is still allowed in the ‘imclassed’ 
forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts* and in the ‘protected’ forests 
in the Santal Patganas. The most valuahle minor products of the 
forests ate bamboos, go^a/i (palm) leaves, mica, honey and wax, 
thatching grass arrd siiSai grass {/sciacmnm attgusHfiKm), the last 
named being largely used in the manufacture of paper. 

The experiment of cultivating rabbet {Mas dasHca) has been tried 
in the Darjeeling iami, the Tista valley, and Chittagong* with some 
success, but the plantations are still on a very small scale. 

Measures for protecting the forests from fire were commenced in 
rSya, and have now been extended to all the mote valuable areas. 
At the beginning of the dry season fire-lines, as well as all boundaries- 
and forest toads, ate cleared of grass and jungle, and a number of fitfr 
rvatchers are employed to assist the ordinary protective establishment 
in patioUing the forests. In many parts, e.g. in the Sundarbans, the 
forests are not inflammahle, and in others, owmg to the damp climate, 
fire-protection is an easy matter. It is in the dry climate of aoti 
Nagpur and Orissa that forest fires are most to be feared, and the 
greatest care has to be taken j but, in spite of all precautions, large 
areas in these portions of the Province are frequently burnt. Of the 
total area of a,r69 square miles in 2903-4, over which protection from 
fire was attempted, 94.98 per cent, was successfully protected at a cost 
of Rs. 7-8-7 per square mile. 


Wrth the exception of a small area in Jalpaigurf District*, there are 
no specral fuel and fodder Reserves. In the temporarily settled estates 
of Onssa, however, lands have been set apart in many villages, during 
to recent settlement operations, for grazing purposes, while in the 
Goremment estato of the KolhSn and Paltoan and iti some recently 
settled taas m Smghbhiim District blocks of waste land have been 
detached from the ‘protected’ forest areas and Included in the limits 
of vill^ to meet the possible requirements of the villagers in respect 
of fuel-supply and pasture grounds, In the case of farnine or fodder 
scarmty, the ‘reserve; forests in the affected area are thrown open for 
to free removal of frmts and roots, and in some cases for grazing. 

Dunng to ten^ ending 1890, the forest revenue, expei^ture, 
and surplus averaged, respectively, fi-ji, 3.86. and zlfig lakhs ; and for 
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a height of 6 feet, and, after this drive Iws advanced some distance, to 
deepen it to the luli height of the seam by cutting oat the Tcmamder 
of the coal in successive steps. In a feur mines the galleries are 
commenced in the lover portion of dte seam, and are heightened by 
dropping the coal left above. In the East Indian Railway collieries in 
the Gftidih coal-field the coal is extracted by a combination of the pillar 
and long wall methods. The lover portion of the seam is cut up into 
pillars 6 feet in height, and the latter ore thinned do^s-n till they are 
only just able to carry the v*eight of the overlying coal. These thinned 
pillars are then blown down by dyiuunite, and the top coal (ry feet 
thick), which comes away readily ftom a strong sandstone roof, falls on 
the floor. When a laig;e area of coal has been extracted, a rib of coal 
is left against the vorked-out portion, or goaf, and a new set of workings 
is started. 

The methods of raising the coat to the surface vary from the primi- 
tive means of baskets carried on dte heads of cooly women to hauling 
sets of 5 or to tubs on inclines pnmdcd with rails, or hoisting in 
well-fitted shafts up to 640 feet in depth by direct-acting engines. All 
three methods are in vc^e in the chik coal-fields. The coal is cut mth 
picks of English pattern and make by nt^ives of many castes, including 
the aboi^inai Santas, Mundds, and Oraons, and the semi-Hinduized 
Musahars, Bauds, Bl^dis, GhStwftls, Mahlis, Turis, ChamSrs, Tclis, 
and Pasts. The majority are recruited from the villages surrounding 
the coal-fields, and from the adjoining parts of Bdnkura, MdnbhOm, 
Birbhum, and the Santdl Fa^as. 

The underground work is performed at a fixed price per tub of coal 
by families or gangs of men, womei^ and children, who choose their 
own hours of labour. The men cot the coal, and the women and 
children cany it to the tubs. As a rule, they also push the tubs to the 
shaft or iodine, but at one colliery no horses and ponies are emp^’ed 
to ‘ lead ' the coal underground. A man can cut about 2^ tubs (i| tons) 
of coal per day of eight hours; but he seldom works more than fi^*e days 
in the week, and strictly observes aB high-days and holidays. The 
number of working days per year varies from 200 to 300. The total 
value of coat at the pit's mouth In 1901 n*as i'54 lakhs; and as there 
were 79,652 persons employed, the v^ue of each person’s out-turn for 
tile year was ^s. 191. Of this sum, the colliery owner’s profit, the 
landowner’s rent or royalty, the cost of stores, tools and equipment, and 
the superior establishment take about Rs. 98, leaving about Rs. 93 
a year as tbe earnings of each person, or about Rs. ry-S a month 
per family. 

In 1774 Mr. S. G. Hcatly (the reputed discoverer of Bengal coal) and 
Mr, J. Summer applied to Govemmeit for the right of working coal at 
RSmganj. In 1777 sk mines were worked and 90 tons of coal were 
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masses of henmtite and iru^netite in mctamorphic rocks at KSlimali 
and in the ironstone shales of the Raniganj coal-fieid. Tlie alluvial 
deposits were at one time worked by natives. The KSllmSli quarries 
are shallow, and were opened in 1901, when they produced 7,800 tons 
of ore, rising in the following year to 10,382 tons. The RanTganj ore 
is in the form of carbonate below ground, but it readily weathers, and 
at the surface consists of hematite and limonite. The beds vary from 
2 to 8 inches in thickness and form one^venteenth of tlic whole scries, 
which is 1,000 feet thick. About 50,000 tons of ore were won in 1901 
from shallow trenches and pits. The output of the Province rose from 
20,000 tons in i8gi to 58,000 tons in 1901 and to 72,000 tons in 1902. 
The success of the industry depends va a great measure on the coking 
qualities of the Bengal coal. Attempts at sleel-making have proved 
unremunerative. 


Details of Output and Labour for each 
Coal-field in 1903 
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Throughout the Province various handicrafts are carried on, but, 
as a rule, the articles manufactured suffice only to meet the local 
demand. Dacca* and Saktipur were formerly 
numSkcftMs. “uslins; and early in the nine- 

teenth century 8ie quantity etqiotted to Europe, and 
especially to France, ms very great. From Dacca* alone the exports 
in 1817 were valued at r5a lakhs. Ordinary cotton goods were also in 
great demand for the European market, and as early as 1706 efforts 
were made to induce weavers to settle in the neighhourhood of 
Calcutta. The introduction of machineiy in Europe has not only 
killed the export trade, but has dooded the country with cheap piece- 
goods and seriously crippled the local iveaving industry. Country-made 
goods, however, are more durably and, in the more remote parts, 
country weavers have maintained their business. The weavers of 
Sersmpobe, who use an improved loom, still hold their own, and so do 
those of Dacca*, where a carefully bleached white cloth with a border 
of gold thread is made; while in Patna District the trade in cotton 
goods and cheap muslins made at Binapore is still fairly brisk. Cotton- 
spinning, except as a domestic industry, no longer exists, and the 
weavers generally work with imported yam or cotton twist. 

^ Jnte is worked up into cloth for gnnnyd»gs, sails, and quilts, mainly 
m Hooghly and Dacca*, but smaller quantities are manufactured in 
most parts of Bengal proper. This work is the speciality of the KapSli 
cffite. The pm is prepared by the men, and the women weave the 
otli. Jute is also twisted into twine from which ropes are afterwards 
made. 


The silkworm is reared in West Bengal and in the tract where the 
Praideiicy and Raj^i* Divisions meet. The indushy was threatened 
mthextiiichon, owing to diseases among the worms; but the subject 
has been investigated by Government agency, and remedies have been 
WW with a frir mpsure of success. Silk-reeling is carried on in 
both European and natrve filatures, and raw silk is largely e.vpotted. the 
is amounting in 1903-4 to 47 lakhs. Silk thread 

js tros^ from the reeled sdk by women, and is knotted and uneven. 
^ doth woven is thus of a rough quality, but in spite of this silk- 

mnft LZ?' tr^ ■“ The weaving of 

^’Torh is carried on in 
Sr tt^delZ ““‘"''^,«fW«‘Bongal. That of frmn- silk, 

it when performing 

and%rftrs^“ ? h^.qearters in West Bengal, Msnbharo! 
Uyi, the bnsrness fs still fefrly p^parous, buq as the won.: 
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is not cultivated and the cocoons are collected in the jon^e, the supply 
is veiy ductuating. In East Bengal silk from Assam is mven, 
and in Koith a rough cloth is made by the Mech women 
from the silk of the tri worm. A mked cloth, the rap of which 
is Iteffl" silk and the woof cotton, is woven at Dacca*, Bh^alpnr, 
and Binknii. 

Locally made cloths and Ei^lish cloths of similar teiiture aro 
embroidered in coloured silks and cottons at Sintipur by the women 
of the weaving class, hut the arrangement of colonrs is not very 
pleasing. Embroidered caps are made at the town of Bihiir. Skilled 
embroiderers in gold and alver are found at Patna and Murshid 3 b 9 d, 
but thdr work is chiedy condned to and to the trappings of horses 
and elephants. In Calcutta and the neighbourhood, the &ncy work 
known as iWm is a thriving industry, and there is a considerable 
demand for it in Enrone. 

Cotton carpets are made at Nishetganj in Rangpur* and at a few 
places in Bdir. The weaving of woollen goods is carried on only in 
Bihtlr and in part of Mutshidibid District ; but the industry is almost 
entirely condned to the manofecture of blankets, which are made for 
the most part by the shepherds themselves. The cloth is woven in 
narrow strips which are afterwards stitched together. Woollen carpets 
of good texture are made at Obri in Gay 5 District 

The dligtee gold- and silver-work of Cuttack and Dacca* is well- 
known. The silver-work of Kharakpur in Monghyr is dimons, and 
there are also skilled wmkers in Calcutta. Blacksmiths and workers in 
iron are found everywhere, but most of them are employed in the 


platters, spoons, chains, bolts, are made. A few cutlers work in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, at Ktohannagar near BurdwJn, and at one 
or two other places. Padlocks and keys are raannfectured on a small 
scale at NJtSgarh and dsewhere. Monghyr was famous for its iron- 
workers before the days of foreign comperitirm, and it still holds a 
relatively high position. Its speciality is the making of shot-guns ; but 
during the last few years the hosiness has declined, and in tpot only 
463 guns were manuiactured, or less than one-sixth cd the out-turn 
font years previously. The number of Srearms erported in tpog^ 
was 89;. This is attributed by the dealers in arms partly to the edect 
of foreign competition, and partly to the reduced number of gun 
licences issued in recent years The manufecture of brass and copper 
utensils is the one indigenoos industry which has not suffered from 
foreign competition, Figures, supports for Arfc, hinges, and the like 
ate sometimes moulded; hut the diief articles manufactured are do- 
mestic utensils, vessels of brass being used by Hindus and of coHier 
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by Muhammadans. They are made either by casting and moulding, or 
by joining together pieces of beaten-out nretal, which at the present 
day is usually import^ in sheets from Europe. The methods employed 
are of the simplest, and practically no machinery is used. 

The manu&cture of earthen vessels is carried on everywlierc in 
Bengal, but the best ware is made in BurdwSn District, on the banks of 
the Bhagirathi, where the clay is especially suitable for the manufacture 
of durable pottery. Black earthen jars are exported in laige quantities 
from the Satkbira subdmsion of KhulnH, and are used for storing oil 
and grain. In Monghyr porous water vessels are made, and decorated 
pottery of graceful form is produced at Saserilm, Ornamental pottery 
is also made at SiwSn in SSran, which is remarkable both for its shape 
and decoration. The vessels are baked in earthen jars to prevent con- 
tact with the flames ; they thus become black when baked, and arc 
then glazed with a mixture of clay and fuller's earth. Owing partly to 
the absence of suitable clay, and partly to the fact that Hindus think 
it necessary to change their earthen vessels constantly, nothing has yet 
been done in Bengal tovrards the production of porcelain or white 
earthenware. Glazes also are rarely resorted to. Occasionally vessels 
are smeared, before burning, with a mixture of fine clay, but the art of 
fusing glazes is not understood. Clay figures of some merit are moulded 
at Krishnagar, and idols with no pretensions to artistic skill arc made 
everywhere. 

StoneKarving, as an art, is practised only in Gay3, where small 
statues of gods and figures of animats are made of granite ; the carving 
of stone for the decoration of temples and buildings has almost entirely 
died out in Bengal. Glass-ware is made, chiefly in Patna, from Son 
nver sahd mixed with carbonate of soda. The glass is green and 
clouded, but at Patna a feir amount of while glass is now made. Bottles 
for holding perfumery, lamps for illuminations, and glass bangles are 
the chief articles produced, Bracelets of coarse glass are also made at 
Bhagalpur. 

The ordinary carpemer of Bengal is a very tough mrkman, and is 


m common nse among the people. In North and East Bengal, Orissa, 
and Chota Nsgpnr, the number even of such carpenters is deficient. 
Carvmgm wood was formerly practised as an adjunct to architecture, 
and there are traces of the skill of former workmen in the carved bal- 
»?'!,i Mnaffaipur, This sort of work has almost 

Indy died oat; and the only indigenous wood-carving deserving of 
mention at file teent time is that of the ebony workera of Monghyr, 
who make pieces o>Tumiture, boxes and other small articles, which me 
mW m h iBtterns liton and ivory. I„ some parts, especially in the 
Division, carpen'isrs have been taught by Eurepeans to make 
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export had furthei increased by ^ ^ 

alra incieasing rapidly in n^ber j in 1903 me 155. compared 

mth37ini892 aiidonly4in i88». • 

The great centre of the Indian coaon-tnanufectunng mduslry ts m 
Bombay, but it is steadily growing in importance in Bengal, and there 
are now ten mills employing about ir,ooe hwd^ compared with an 
average of six mills employing 6,000 hands in the d^de 1881-90. 
In 1905-4 the ouMum of yam exceeded 46,000,000 lb. and that of 
doth was neariy 700,000 lb. The cajatal invested has risen from 
83 to 177 lakhs. 

The prindp^ statistics in oonneriM with dte jute and cotton indus- 
tries are shown in the following table:— 
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were in 1903 four paper-i^s with a capital of 50 lakhs, em- 
ploying on the average nearly 900 bands each, and producing nearly 
36,000,000 lb. of paper, lie capital invested and the pr^uction 
have quadrupled since 1881-90. large industries are also gromng 
apace, such as iron and biw foundry, oil-mills, silk, soap, and lac 
factories, potteries rope works, &c. ; and for miles above C^cutta the 
banks of the Hoogfaly present a scene of industrial activity which bids 
fair in time to rival that of the largest terms in Europe. Ihe prindpai 
statistics these undertaidogs are shown in the foUowing table 
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The maritime trade of the Province is concentrated in Calcutta. 
CHm-AGONo'i the terminus of the dssam-Bengaf Railway, exports 
jute, rice, and tea, and imports salt and oil ; but its total trade is still 
eomparadvely small. The Orissa ports do an insignificant rice trade. 
The head^luattere of the jute trade are Naravakoanj’, Sirajcanj*, 
CuAHDFUR*, and MAUARipua* in East Bengal, and Jalpaicuri* 
in North Bengal; the jute-mills line both banks of the Hooghly river 
from ro miles belosr to 30 miles above Oilcutta. Patna is stfll a market 
for grain, but the East Indian Raitivay has robbed it of much of its 
importance. Rasigahj, Asahsoi, GiRinm, Jherria, and Earakar arc 
the centres of the coal trade. Calcutta, anth its suburbs of HowRAit, 
Garden Reach, and Chitpur, is the centre of the commcicial and 
industrial activities of the Province. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded in tSgg, and 
represents all the large commercial interests of Calcutta. The Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and the Calculla Trades Association 
have been formed to protect the interests of native merchants and 
of the retail trading community. The alfairs of the &lcutta and 
Chittagong ports are administered by Port Trujtts. 

Broadly stated, the imports into Calcutta represent the convcTgcncc 
of the products of tl« country to the chief seaport for shipment 
orams, and the exports from Calcutta the distribution inland of 
foreign imports; the principal articles of export and import are thus 
the same as hare already been enumerated for the Province ax n whole. 

The registration of internal trade is defective, except for Calcutta, 
and complete returns exist only for rail-borne traffic. The Province is 
divided for registration purposes into eight blocks. The .irliclcs most 
exported from the Eastern block are jute, grain and pulses, 
timber, kerosene oil, and fodder; from the Northern block jute, grain 
™d puisffi, tobacco, and tea; from the Dacca* block jute; and from 
ahar m pulses, oilseeds, stone, and lime. All the blocks obtain 
their pecegoods (tom Calcutta. Calcutta receives rice from East and 
West Benpl; coal from West Bengal and Chofi Nagpur; jute from 
Ito and &st and North Bengal; timber from East Bengal ; grain and 
^es firom West, East, and North Bengal, Dacca*, and BihSr ; and oil- 
seeds, op™, and indigo from Bihkt. West Bengal imports salt, oilcake, 
wrought TOO and steel, and sugar from Calcutta ; coal and timber from 
aota Nigpur ; and gram, stone, lime, and oilseeds from BihSr. East 

f™® Calcutta; 

EM Bengal. Bihar imports coal and timber from Cbota Nagpur. 

Tfte railways nveis, canals, and roads carry country produce to the 

Mil be desenbed under the head of Communicationa Caleutta, 
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the chief receiving and distributing centre, is connected with all parts 
of the Pnnince 1 ^ the railways, which cany fhe bulk of the internal 
trade. Next in importance as a channel of communication are the 
Calcutta Atna Eastern Canals, which carry enormous quantities 
of rice and jute from the eastern Districts into Calcutta. 

Jute is either exported from Calcutta or manufactured in the mills on 
the Hooghly. In the former case it is pressed into bales to reduce the 
freight. One-third of the jute pressed at Nar 3 yanganj* finds its way 
to Chittagong* by the Assam-Bengal Railaay^ and is thence shipped 
direct The presses and the mills obtain their jute from the cultivator 
through native brokers, and the trade in Calcutta is largely in the hands 
of European brokers. Tea grown in North Bengal is taken to Calcutta 
by rail, but most of that produced in Assam is carried thither by 
steamer, and shipped thence to London either by the producers, or 
by btolKm 'sba wocsian. CsmsWssrfcte ami \wae®s«!^ 

quantities of Assam tea are, however, now sent by the Assam-Bengal 
Railway to Chittagong*, and are shipped thence direct to England. 
Coal is carried by rail from the min^ to Calcutta, whence it is sUpped 
to Bombay and other coast ports. Opium intended for export is also 
brought to Calcutta, where It is sold at auction by the Board of 
Revenue. Imported foreign goods are bought by natire merchants, 
through European brokers, from the consignees, and distributed up- 
country. 

Only 8 per i,ooo of the population are engaged in commerce. 
A great part of the trade is in the hands of enterprising merchants from 
MarwSr, chiefly Agarwils and Oswals ; the indigenous dealers belong in 
Bengal to the Sunri, KSyasth, Teli, Subamabaniki and BrShman cwtes, 
and in Bihar to the Raumar and Kalwfir castes. The Marwaris are 
bankers and money-lenders, and dealers in piece-goods and counter 
produce; of the other castes mentioned, the prShmans and Oj-astbs 
are engaged as brokers, money-lenders, and bankers, while the others 
are for the most part petty shopkeepers. 

Statistics of the value (i) of the trade with other Provinces and States 
in India, (ii) of the foreign maritime trade, and (in) of Ae forei^ 
land trade are given in Tables V-VII on pp. 348-50- 0 ^ me trade by 
sea with other Provinces the largest share, both in imports and ^orts, 
is with Burma, which sends rice, timber, and keros^e oil to B^a , 
and receives from it coal, tobacco, gunny-bagft and betd-nute. Next 
comes the Bombay Preadency, ivhich supplies Ben^l with c® on 
goods and salt, in exchange for coal, rice, gunny-bags and cloth, and ■ 
The trade by land with Provinces other than thoM named is cam 
by rail and river, and much of it is due to the position of Calcutta as 
a seaport and medium of trade with other countries. The kr^st s^ are 
of this trade is with the United Provinces, i;;hence are received opium, 
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oilseeds, grain and poises, hides and skins, and wool manufactorcs, and 
to which are sent cotton piece-goods, gonny-hags and cloth, metals, and 
sugar. ?Tom Assam, Calcutta receives tea, oilseeds, grain and puises, 
and stone and lime, and sends in return cotton piece-goods, metals and 
manoiactures of metals, oils (mostly rape and mustard), and salt. 
Excluding the trade with Calcutta, the imports of Bengal consist 
mainly of the staple products of the United Provinces, rkssam, tmd the 
Central Provinces, and the exports consist mainly of grain and pulses, 
coal, jute, gunny-bags and cloth, spices, and sugar. 

Of the foreign trade by far the largest part is with countries in 
Europe j and of this the greatest share is with the United Kingdom, 
from which two-thirds of the imports come. Kerosene oil is imported 
from Kussia, sugar and piecfrgoods from Germany, wrought iron and 
steel from Belgium, and sugar from Austria-Hungaty and from the 
Straits. The United Kingdom ukes one-third of the toW exports, and 
Germany as much as ail the other countries combined. 


The foreign land trade is insignilicant except with Nepal, which 
absorbs about 92 pet cent, of the total. Tibet still presents a practically 
closed door to the Indian trader, and with Sikkim and Bhutan the trade 
is triflmg. About half of the imports consists of grain and pulses 
(largely rice); the exports are cotton yarn and piece-goods (EuroiKsm 
and Indian), metals, ptorisions, and salt. 

The total length' of the railways in the Province in 1904 was 
4 . 578'4 miles, of which the stale owned 3,894.8 miles, pyj.g being 
CommunicaSaas. {’ll 111' smte and 2,923-5 by companies, while 
dr6'7 miles belonged to assisted companies, 33.3 miles 
to an unaaisted company, and 33-6 to Native Suits; no lines arc 
ormed by guaranteed companies. Of flic total length, 2,932.8 miles 
Wonged to inter-Provincial railways ; fliese are the East Indian. Bengal- 
Aagputj^Assam-Benpl, and Bengal and Kotth-Westcni Kailwajs. 

1 ^"<1™ Mwiy. a broad-gauge line owned by the state, the 

length of which in Bengal is t, 2x1-6 miles, connects Bengal with the 

““"sal » '»>» wsliuucd tad n ItngU of 3,484.9 
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United Fronnces, and for many years was the only connexion between 
Calcutta and Bombay. It enters Bengal on crossing the KatamnSsa 
liver a little west of Buxar, and has its termmus on the west bank of tlie 
Hoogbly at Howrah, idiich is connected with Calcutta by a pontoon 
bridge. There is also a short link-line which connects the East Indian 
Mway at Hooghly with the Eastern Bengal State Kailway at Naihiti. 
The earliest alignmoit of the East Indian Kailway nui due north from 
Howrah to SiUbganj, where it struck the Ganges, and then swung 
westwards along the south bank of that river. This is now known as 
the loop-line, and has been replaced for through traffic by a chord-line 
from Luckeesatai to EhSna junction. Another chord-line irom Mughal 
Sarai via Gay! and Eatrasgarh to SitSrkmpur was opened in 1907. 
The East Indian Kailway is the main carrier between Bengal and 
the United Provinces, and it taps the coal-fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kknlganj. This railway is worked by a company, which 
also works the South BihSi and TStAkeswar Kailways, two small broad- 
gauge lines owned by assisted companies. 

The Bengal-NJgput Railway is owned by the state, but is worked by 
a company of that name. It is a broadgauge line with a length of 
855-4 miles within Bengal, and a terminus at Howmh ; it forms a con- 
necting link between Bengal and Madras, and provides an alternative 
and shorter route to Bombay. The bifuralion of the lines to Madras 
and Bombay takes place at Kharakpur, yo miles west of Calcutta, 
whence the Madras line runs south through Orissa, while the Bombay 
line passes west through ChoM Nagpur to the Central Provinces. 
This line taps the Jhenii coal-field, and competes with the East Indian 
Railway as a coal-catiier to Calcutta. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway is also a state line worked by a company. 
It is a metregauge line with a length of tpg-p miles within Bengal. 
The terminus is at Chittagong* and the main line tuns north-east to 
Assam. From Ukshim* a branch runs west to ChSndpur* on the 
MeghnS, whence communication wiffi Calcutta is established by steamer 
to Goalundo*; and another branch Horn LikshSm* to Nolkhili* has 
also been opened by the company, to whom land was given free of 
charge. This line competes with the river steamers in cartymg tea 
from Assam, and it also brings NSrSyanganj* jute from Chiindpur* to 


The Bengal and North-Westan Railway, a metregauge line, con- 
necting North Bengal and Biha with the United Provinces, bdongs 
to an assisted company, which also works the Tirhut State Railway, 
and has a length in this Province of fiyi-y miles, including 535 miles 
of the Tirhut State Railway. The metregauge line from Sagauli to 
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Eastern Bengal State Kaihvay at Katihar, and with the ISast Indian 
Railway by femes across the Ganges. 

The railways lying wholly within Bengal are the Eiislcrn Bengal State 
(including the former Bengal Central), the Noiilihali' (Bengal), the 


DuSrs, the Calcutta Pott Conimissioneis', the Darjeeling-Hinialnyan, 
the Deogarh, the TStakeswar and the Cooch Behar Railways, and the 
Howrah-Amta, Howrah.Sheal!hala, TSrakeswar-Magrii, Rakhtiyarpur- 
Bihar, BUrasat-BasIrhat, and Baripada light railways. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway is of different gauges : 278.7 miles 
on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge and 20-3 miles on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge 
are on the south of the PadniS, and north of that river 637.6 miles arc 
on the metre-gauge and 34-8 miles on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge. The 
Cooch Behar State Railway, on the 2 feet 6 inch gauge, ivhich is also' 
on the north of the same river, forms part of the Kaslern Bengal Stale 
Minay system. The terminus is at Sctildah in Calcutta. The main 
line tuns north to the foot of the Himiilayas at Sillguri, crossing the 
Padma by a ferry at Sara*. Pronr PotSdaha a branch line runs cast to 
the steamer terminus at Goalundo*; and from I’.lraatipur*, north of 
the Ganges, branches tun east to Dhuhri in Assam and west to Katihtir 
where a junction is effected with the Bengal and North-Western Rail’ 
way. Branch lines tun south from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, 
Budge-Bud^, and Port Canning; and an isolated branch from 
NWyanganj* runs north to Dacca* and Mymensingh*, and thence 
to Ja^nnithganj* via Singhani. This railway brings to Calcutta large 
^titles of jute and tea from North Bengal and of jute from Etral 


The Beyl Central Railway, on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge, is a slate 
hne fotrawly worked by a company, which has been worked by llic 

temiMtion of the contract between the Sccrelaiy of State for India 
ins Sealdah to 

jute traffic. The Bengal-Duars Railway on the metre-gauge traverses 
Mwgun District and is connected with the Easterf Bengal State 
Mlway system at Jalpaigutl* «id lAlmnnir Hat*. It serves the sub- 
HimSlayan tea distnct known as the Dears. The Calcutta Port Pnm 

rf u ”>0 docks; a short branch 

nr *0 Sl>»’ini 5 t. The Deogarh 

of Hindu nilerimaire Th '°ri ’-’oogarh, a popular place 

pilgrimage. The Darjeeling-HimSlapn Railway, which is 

‘ Tnuisfcrrcd aitipciy from Bengal. 
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assisted by Government, runs from SillguiT, the northern terminus of 
the Eastern Bengal State Baihvay, to Darjeeling. The ruling gradient 
is I in 28, and curves with radii varying from 60 feet (the sharpest) 
to 1,000 feet are almost continuous on the hill portion of the line. 

The Howrah-AmtS Light Railway, like most of the other light 
lines, recdives a 4 per cent, guarantee from the District board, and any 
profits above that figure are divided equally between the board and the 
company. Several similar lines have been constructed of late years, 
the most recent being the Bai 3 sat-BasTrhSt Railway opened in 1905. 
The Tirakeswar-Magra light Railway is also on the a feet 6 inch 
gauge. The BaripSdS Light Railway, a feeder-line with a 2 feet 6 inch 
gauge, opened in 1905, connects the Mayfirbhanj State with the 
Bengal-NSgpur Railway system. 

The rapid extension of railways has revolutionised agricultural and 
trade conditions. They have rendered the greater portion of the 
Province immune from famine, and have greatly reduc^ the difficulty 
of battling with it in the few Districts still liable to its attacks. The 
railways have also done much to level prices and to moderate their 
fluctuations ; and by putting food-grains in circuladon, they have led 
to a vast increase in the cultivation of fibres, oilseeds, and other non- 
food crops of commercial value. 

The principal statistics in connexion with the Provincial railways are 
given in Table VIII at the end of Uiis article (pp. 351-2), 

Roads are classed as Provincial or District roads, the former being 
mainbuned from Provincial and the latter from District funds. Pro- 
vincial aid is occasionally given to the District boards for the construc- 
tion of new roads, especially for those intended to serve as feeders to 
railways. Minor roads are classed as municipal. Local fund, military 
or cantonment, and village roads. 

The total length* of Provincisd roads, which was 1,663 in 
1890-1 and 1,659 in 1900-1, increased to 2,406 in 1903-4. During 
the same periods the length of District roads increased from 32,110 to 
37,728 and to 50,631 miles respectively; the last figure includes a great 
many villt^e roads already in existence but not previously taken into 
account. The maintenance of Provincial roads cost 6-27 lakhs in 1890-1, 
12-29 ™ 190Q-1, and 9*99 lakhs in 1903-4. The corresponding 

figures for District roads were 22-09, 22-81, and 21-16 lakhs. The 
increase in the cost of maintenance of Provincial roads in 1 900-1 was 
due to the expenditure of 7-34 lakhs on the Darjeeling roads after the 
cyclone. The grand trunk road traverses the BurdwSn, ChotS Nagpur, 
and Patna Divisions, from Calcutta to the western frontier, with a total 

' The total length of ProTinciat roads in 1904-5 in the Province as now constituted 
miles, and of District roads 36,367 mites. The cost of maintenance of 
roads was 8-21 lakhs, and of District roads 14-45 lakhs. 


was 2,^6a 
Frovinml 
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length in the Province of 390 miles. The Orissa trunk road runs 
from Calcutta via Cuttack to the Madras border, the length being 320 
miles. The RSniganj-Midnapore toad has a length.of tor miles, and 
the BarSkar-Bsnchl toad of 12a miles. The Ganges-Darjeeling road 
runs from near Katihar to Sil^tf for 124 miles. These roa^ are 
metalled. An important unmetailed road tuns from Chittagong* to 
Daudkandi*, a distance of 124 miles. 

In the alluvial soil of Bengal proper it is veiy dilBcult to make good 
roads. The roads are raised by embankments above the level of the 
svramps with earth dug from the roadsides, but, stone not being avail- 
able locally, very few of them can be metalled. Those which are 
metalled are soled with brick and dressed with broken brick. Stone 
is employed only in Calcutta and Chittagong* to which ports ships 
bring stone in ballast. Elsewhere in the Province laterite and ianiar 
make escellent road material, and stone also is sometimes available 
The construction of railways has diminished the importance of the 
trunk roads, some of which have consequently been made over to 
District boards for maintenance. On the other hand, the increased 
facilities afibtded by the railways for the export and import of goods 
have created a demand for numerous feeder-roads. 


The ordinary country cart of Bengal consists of a frameuwk of 
temboo, supported on two wooden wheels and a ivooden axle. The 
biriy IS m the shape of a triangle tapering down towards the front and 
It IS drawn by a pair of bullocks which are yoked to a cross-bar about 
4 feet long. The felloes of the wheels ate made of six segments of siai 
wood, and there are six spokes arranged in parallel pairs. The eHi is 
a hght two-wheeled trap, drawn by a single pony. The body consists of 
a framework covered with coarse do* with nema,- rape woven across. 

can be used over the most uneven ground. The miyMl and the 
^/ta are toth drawn by a pair of bullocks. The former is similar 

nl t ■ K of of "ood at right angles to 

mother long tam mectmg from the body of the cart. The 

on, and the travellers squat or lie down as they please It has a note 
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way has killed the traffic on them, and in 1903-4 they earned cargo 
valued at only 16 lakhs, the tolls amounting to Ss. 22,708. 

Finally, the Nadi4 Riveks are a group of spill channels of the 
Ganges, which are kept open by artidcial means in the dry season, and 
are navigable for 472 miles. In 1903-4 the cargo cairied by them was 
valued at 205 lakhs; the gross revenue amounted to Rs. 88,40a, but 
there was a loss of Rs. 15,986 on the year’s working. 

In the east of the Province the rivers and estuaries carry the bulk of 
the country trade, and the roads ate little used, especially in the rainy 
season. The chief waterways are the Gasous and BsAHMAruTRA, and 
their joint estuary the Meghna, which ate navigable tlironghout their 
course in Bengal by river steamers and large country boats. Both rivets 
throiv off in their lower reaches innumerable distributaries, which inter- 
sect the country in every direction and enable boats to find their way 
to every village and almost to the door of every cottage. The eastern 
deltaic offshoots of the Ganges feed the Calcutta and Eastern Canals. 
The Gakdae in North BihSt still carries a heavy traffic, and the 
MAHAWAni and Brahman! tap the hinterland of Orissa. 

Weekly steamers ply to Chittagong* and to ChSndbSli on the Orissa 


coast ; small steamers also run from Chittagong* to Cox’s BSaar*. 
Goalundo*, at the confluence of the Padm 5 and Brahmaputra rivers, is 
the terminus of a great steamer traffic up the Ganges to Ghflapur, and 
up the Brahmaputra to Dibnrgarh. A daily service to NUtSyanganj* 
connects Dacca* with Calcutta, while mail steamers to Chandpur* link 
upthe Asaam-Bengal rrith the Eastern Bengal State Kailnay. Steamers 
^ daily fiom Calcutta through the Sundarbans to Assam, via Barisal*, 
QMpur*, and NatSyanganj*. On the Hooghly river steamers mu 
My up to Kilna, and down to Budge-Budge, Ulubaria, and GhStal. 
On the PadmS steamers ply betaeen Damukdia GhSt and Rampur 
BMa and GodSgari*, with a continuation to English BasJr (Malda)*, 
and betoep English BMr* and Sultanganj. From Khulna steamL 
run to Ban^ , NoSkhali , NSrSyanganj*, Msdatipur* and other places, 

t ^ from Goalundo* to 

Phulchar, Badergnnge District* is also well served by steamers, 

^^tton Coinpames, and the City, Chut, Harrison, and Anchor Lines, 
StrSTL!i"n, Bremen, the 

Natal line while rt,^^ “tied by the 
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Maritimes Company plies regularly between Calcutta, Pondicherry, and 
Colombo, where it connects with the main line between Marseilles and 
the Far East. Vessels belonging to the fleet of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company carry passengers and cargo to Penang and Singa- 
pore, and also to Chittagong*, Akyab, Rangoon, Moulmein, and various 
coast ports on both sides of the peninsula. The Calcutta-Hongkong 
Line of Messrs. Apcar & Co. maintains a regular service to Penang, 
Singapore, and Hongkong; while the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company 
carries the mails to Port Blair, and has a line of steamers running 
weekly to Burma and fortnightly to the coast ports and Bombay. 

Country boats are of all shapes and sizes, and the largest carry some 
150 tons. They are generally very broad in the beam and of light 
draught. All carry a great square sail, the larger boats adding a topsail. 
Against wind they are row^, or poled if the water be shallow, and 
against tide or current they are towed from the bank. The cargo boats 
are always decked over. Passet^ers use the budgerow, a broad-beamed 
craft with ample cabm space and room for a galley in the stem. The 
bhaulia is a smaller and more lightly built passenger boat. On the 
smaller streams and across the swamps light dug-outs carry all the 
traffic. They are poled in shallow water and paddled on the deeper 
channels. 

The larger rivers are rarely bridged, and passengers, carts, and cattle 
cross in ferry-boats. These ferries are leased annually at auction for 
a considerable sum. Some ate Ptovincnl, but most have been made 
over to District boards and municipalities. The total receipts from 
ferries in 1903-4 were 6-5 lakhs, of which 5 lakhs was crated to 
District boards and i<5 lakhs to municipalities. Steam ferries ply 
across the Ganges, connecting railway systems; the most important 
are at Silra, Mokameh, and PalezS GhSt. A steam ferry crosses the 
Hooghly from Diamond Harbour to Geonkhali. 

The Province is divided for postal purposes into three circles*, of 
which the Bengal circle (which includes Otmbidu in Nepal) is under 
a Postmaster-General, and the East Bengal and Bihar drcles under 
Deputy-Postmasters-General Each circle is subdivided into divisions 
managed by Superintendents. The table on the next page shows the 
remarkable advance which has taken place in postal business, for the 
three Bengal circles taken together. 

The business is, hou’ever, still very small in comparison with the 
population, and the number of postal articles of all kinds delivered 
in 1903-4 works out to only two per head of the population. The 
figures relate to both the Imperial and District post. The latter system 
was a substitute for the official posts which under andesnt custom 

' In 1905 the Province, as leconstitnted, became a single circle, the Bihar circle 
bang abolished. 
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Bengal landOT’ners had to maintain. A tax, known as the Dak c^, 
^ras levied, and expended in maintaining postal communications required 
for administrative purposes, the up-keep of which was not warranted on 
commercial principles. The District Magistrate decided what communi- 
cations were to be opened and maintained, but their management was 
in the hands of the Postal department The expenditure from this cess, 
which was fixed for each District according to its requirements, averaged 
3.58 lakhs annually for the five years ending in 1903-4. In 1903-4 the 
offices numbered 292, the length worked was 11,832 miles, and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 3i$3i384* In 1906 the tax was abolishedi 
and the District post was amalgamated with the Imperial system. 
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In an agricultural country like Bwigal the failure of the crops must 
always cause considerable (^stress, the degree of which varies with the 
Famine extent of the failure, the material condition 

of the people, and their character, and lastly the 
accessibility or otherwise of the tract affected. 

The great cause of defident harvests is insuffident or badly distributed 
rainfall. Sometimes much damage is done by floods, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, by blight or locusts j but in such cases the area 
affected is generally limited. 

The crop which is moat sensitive to a short or badly distributed rain- 
fall is the winter rice, which requires copious showers in May and a 
punctual commencement m the monsoon, but is especially dependent 
on the continuance of the i^infall throughout September the early 
days of October j it is this crop which is most liable to fail in adverse 
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Nigpur is a sparsely populated region, inhabited by wild tribes ; and its 
liability to famine is due mainly to its inaccessibility, which mates it 
difficult to import food-grains, and to the suspicious and restless nature 
of the ignorant aborigmes, who shun relief works as they would the 
pl^ue. 

The danger of widespread famine is gradually being reduced, owing 
to the improvement in the material condition of the people, the grmving 
demand for labour in the coal-mines, jute-mills, and other non-agricul- 
tural undertakings, the great improvement that has been made in com- 
munications, and especially the rapid growth of railways, which now tap 
nearly every District in the Province, and the construction of protective 
canals in the tracts where the danger of famine due to insufficient rain- 
fall is greatest In the whole Province it is estimated that an area of 
74,500 square miles is liable to famine; and of this area 28,500 square 
miles are in the sub-province of BihSr, 27,000 in Chot£ Nagpur, 14,500 
in Bengal proper, and 4,500 in Onssa. The population of this area is 
29,000,000 ; and if all these tracts were simultaneously affected by severe 
famine, it might be necessary to provide relief for 2,000,000 persons. 

The first great fomine of which we have any trustworthy record is 
that which devastated the Province in 1769-70, when Bengal, though 
under British control, was still under native administration. Eastern 
Bengal alone escaped, and, except for the importation of a small quan^ 
tity of rice from this favoured tract, it does not appear that any public 
measures for relief were taken. One-tbird of the population of Bengal 
is believed to have perished in th» terrible catastrophe. The next 
really serious scarcity in Bengal was the memorable Orissa famine of 
1865-7. The full extent of the crop failure consequent on the scanty 
rainfall of 1865 and the exhaustion of the local food supplies was not 
realized by the authorities in time; and when at last, in June, 1866, an 
effort was made to provide the starving people with food, the south-w&t 
monsoon prevented the ships, Ijnng l^en wiffi grain in the port of 
Calcutta, from reaching the stricken people*. It is said that a quarter 
of the population died of starvation and of the diseases which resulted. 
This disaster, appalling as it was, had one good result— it led to a firm 
determination to prevent all similar occurrences in future, and from that 
time dates the earnest watchfulness which has never since been relaxed. 
At the next serious crop failure in 1874 scardty prevailed chiefly in 
North Bihftr and also, in a lesser degree in Sourii Bihiir and North 
Bengal. On this occasion rdief measures were undertaken in ample 
time, and all serious loss of life was prevented. The defect, if any, in 
the administration of this famine was that money was eepended too 

* The moosoon of 1866 was as heavy as that of the pwiotts year had beta light, 
an n ow*ying tracts the rice was destroyed ty floods. On this occasion ample 
relief was given. 
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lavishly, and the object in view might perhaps have been effected at a 
lower cost than the 6 crores actually spent. 

In 1891 the early close of the monsoon and the absence of the cold- 
season rains caused much damage to the winter rice and rain crops, 
and relief operations were necessary in parts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhang^, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Fumea, and DinSjpur*. The laigest number on 
relief works on any one day iras 83,000^ and on gratuitous relief 4,700 ; 
the total cost of the operations was rather less than 5 lakhs. 

The famine of 1896-7 was far more serious. The causes of the crop 
failure rrere a very unfavourable distribution of the rainfall early in 1896 
and its entire absence after the early part of September. There had 
been a very poor harvest of winter rice in 1895, and in r896 it was 
again this crop that suffered most. The brunt of the famine fell upon 
the Districts of Champiran, Muzaffarpur, DarbhangS, and Saran, and 
espedally upon the tracts near the NepSI frontier, where the proportion 
of rice cultivation is highest. In the Chotk NSgpur plateau, P^mau, 
Hazarit^gh, Manbhflm, and two tracts in the SantSl Paiganas were 
seriously affected. Relief works were opened in November, 1896, and 
by the dose of the year 45,000 persons were employed on them. In 
March, 1897, the distress deepened rapidly, and the numbers on relief 
rose steadily until May, when 402,000 persons were employed on 
famine works, and 426,000 were in receipt of gratuitous relief. As 
soon as the monsoon had fairly set in, the numbers quickly diminished, 
and during September and October rdief operations were brought to 
a dose. The total expenditure rvas nearly no lakhs, m addition to 
advances to cultivators aggr^ting nearly 3 lakhs, donations of nearly 
20 lakhs from the Charitable Relief Fund, the outcome of voluntary 
subscriptions in India, England, and other countries, and private relid 
by zananddrs and others. The measures adopted were most successful 
in saving life ; and the vital statistics, which are confirmed- by the results 
of the last Census, show that, except in the wilder parts of Chota Nag- 
pur, the mortality was actually bdow the normal during the fiimine 
year*. The birth-rate was very Kttle affected; it fell slightly in 1898, 
the year after the famine, but rose so much higher than usual in the 
following year, that the mean birth-rate of the two years taken together 
was considerably above the average for the decade. 

In 1899 the monsoon was very ctqiridous in parts of ChotS NSgpur 
and Orissa. There was excessive rain in July, but exceptionally little 
in August and September. The crops were very poor throughout 
the area affected, but actual fiunine supervened only in about half of 
Rftnchi and a small part of FalSmau District. 

As already stated, the immediate control of the Province of Bengal 

* Thb subject is fully discussed in the Baigid Ctmnt Report for 1901, paiagiaphs 
iSi, 184, 186, 199, 202, and 397. 
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was vested iii the Governor-General of India till 1854, when a Licuten- 

Adminisfrafion appointed. He has a staff of five 

secretaries— three !<x the ordinary civil administration 
and two for Public Works, The former are tlie Chief Secretary, who is 
in charge of the Revenue, Political, and Appointment departments, the 
General Secretary in the Judicial and General departments, and the 
Secretary In the Financial and Municipal departments. One of the 
Public Worb Secretaries is concerned with irrigation, marine, and 
railways, and the other with roads and buildings. The Judicial de- 
partment was formerly under the Chief Secretary, and revenue matters 
were dealt with by the General Secretary ; but recently (rgos) a redis- 
tribution of work has been introduced by whicli the Revenue depart- 
ment has been transferred to the Chief Secretary, and the Judicial 
department to the General Secretary. The branches of work now 
under the Chief Secretary include land revenue, surveys and settle- 
ments, agnculture, forests, mines, police, registration, and political 
matters; those under the Judicial and General Secretary include 
prisons, education, and emigration ; and those under the Financial 
and Municipal Secretary include separate revenue, opium,' local self- 
government, medical, and sanitation. 

The control of all matters conneiJed with the collection of the 
revenue and the administration of the land is vested in the Board of 
Revenue, which was constituted by Regulation III of 1822. There 
are two members, one of whom deals with land revenue, son-eys and 
settlenients, land registration, the management of wards’ estates, the 
col eteon of cesses, &c., and the other with miscellaneous revenue, 
inclutog excise, opium, income-tax, salt, customs, and the like. Each 
memter rs vested with the full powers of the Board in respect of his 
own dep^ent, and can act for his colleague if the latter is absent. 

Divisions, 

rBit " Commfesiouer. Of these, fiv^ 

fte Burdwgn, PresMency, RAjshihi* Dacca*, and Chilta^g* Di- 

Nto ^ fZf“ '’f Siter, while Orissa and Chota 

ofTrnrW^ J Commissionership. The average area' 

rhnts >s a httle more than 8 millions The 

Qom ragpur Drvrsron with 27,000 square miles is the lare“;, while 

TO population of the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind. The Com- 

^ uivrsron. He is responsrble for seeing that the local officers duly 

.qaaSL:™ .V-SS. bring a liul. over .9,«n 
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perform the duties required of them, and that the orders issued by 
Government are carried into effect. He is addressed by the local 
officers when they are in need of instructions, and he refers to Govern- 
ment or to the Board of Revenue all questions which he is not competent 
to dispose of himself. He also assists Government and the Board with 
his advice when called upon to do so. 

These Divisions are again subdivided into Districts, each under a 
District officer, known as the Magistrate and Collector in regulation, 
and the Deputy-Commissioner in non-regulation * tracts. Including 
Angul and the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, but excluding Calcutta, there 
are in all forty-seven Districts. The two largest are HazSribagh and 
Ranch!, each extending over more than 7,000 square miles, or about 
half as large again as Wales, while the smallest is Howrah with only 
510 square miles. The greatest number of inhabitants is found in 
Mymensingh*, whose population of 4,000,000 does not fall far short 
of that of the whole of Upper Burma. The average area* of a District 
exceeds 3,300 square mil«, and the average population is more than 

millions. 

These Districts again are usually partitioned into two or more sub- 
divisions, the head-quarters subdivision being usually administered by 
the District Magistrate and each of the others by a Joint, Assistant, or 
Deputy-Magistrate subordinate to him. The total number of these 
subdivisions is 134. Theic area is on the average* 1,177 squ^ miles, 
and their population more than 559,000. The last and smallest unit of 
administration is the police circle or ihana. This is primarily the unit 
of police administration, and is usually in charge of a sub-inspector ; but 
it has also come to be the acknowledged unit of tenitorial partition and 
is used in all administrative rruitters. The number of tkanas in Bengal 
is 569, or about i3 per District; fheir average area is 377 square 
miles, and thdr population about 130,000 persons. The fiscal divisions 
of the Muhammadrins, called pargatm, formed the basis of the British 
revenue system ; but they are wanting in compactness and, excqpt for 
the purpose of land revenue payments, they are no longer of any prac- 
tical importance. 

The mainstay of the British administration is the District officer. 
He is the executive chief and administrator of the tract of country com- 
mitted to him, and all other magisterial, police, and revenue officers 
therm employed are subordinate to him. As District Magistrate he is 

* The noa-iegnliilioa Districts are those io which some at least of the general laws 
and regulations are not In force. Th^ form the 'Scheduled Districts ' referred to in 
Act XIV of 1874 (see Voi. IV, p. rsi). 

* There are now thirty-three Districts, the average area being 3,500 square miles. 

* There ate now 100 snbdivirions, the avenge area being 1,170 sqnare miles tnd 
the average population 504,000. 
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the head of the department of criminal justice, which is charged with 
the trial of all but the more important chafes ; the latter are com mitted 
to the Court of Sessions, if inquiry goes to show that a prima facie case 
has been established. He is assisted in police matters by the District 
Superintendent of police, who is allowed a free hand in all purely 
administrative details. He is ex-opcio chairman of the District board, 
and, as such, is in charge of all local public works, village sanitation, 
and education ; he is assisted in these matters by the District Engineer 
and the Deputy-Inspector of schools. The municipalities of the Dis- 
trict are sometimes presided over by official, and sometimes by non- 
official, chwmen, but in either case the District officer is expected to 
exercise a general supe^^•i8ion and control. He is also ex-ojficio Regis- 
trar of assurances. As Collector he is responsible for the realization of 
all kinds of revenue and taxes, for the management of Government 
estates, the assessment of the income4ax, the settlement of, and super- 
vision over, excise and opium shops, &c., &c. The officers in charge 
of subdivisioas exercise in their ovm jurisdictions, in subordination to 
the District officer, the powers of chief local magistrate ; certain other 
powers are also delegated to them, but they do not usually collect land 
revenue, and in police matters they have only judicial and not executive 
control. 

The Magistrate-Collector is assisted in the criminal and revenue 
administration of the District by a subordinate stalT-^a Joint-Magis- 
trate, Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, Assistant Magistrate-Collector^ and 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate-Collectors. Joint-Magistrates and Assistant Ma- 
gistrates are junior officers of die Indian Civil Service ; the other officials 
are reauited in India, and are members of the Provincial or the Subor- 
dinate dvil service. All these offidals are stationed either at District 
or at subdivisional head-quarters. 

The village rratch are paid from taxation assessed and collected in 
the villages by the/a//fAaya/r, who represent all that remains in Bengal 
of village autonomy. These pancUyais assist in the registration of vital 
statistics ; and recently, in order to develop the 5)'stem of village govern- 
ment, it has been dedded that the presidents of the pmehayats ore to 
be tX’<§cio visitors of primary schools aided from public funds or 
under public management, and also of pounds, public ferries, and 
public jBnrw m their Unions, la some Districts ffie presidents have 
also been granted certain magisterial powers. In Chota Nagpur village 
communities are still to be found, and some account of the system is 
given in the article on the Munda tribe. 

The following are the Native States under the control of, or in 
political relations with, the Government of Bengal ’ 

* la 1906 Sikkim and BhuSn were placed in direct relaUons with the Goremment 
of India. 
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which, under his son Nar NSrayan, extended from llie Mahananda as 
far east as Central Assam. On Nar >filrayan's death the kingdom 
divided into tm) parts, and only the western portion remained in the 
possession of the ancestors of the present MahSraja, who accepted 
the Muhammadans as their overlords. Their power gradually declined, 
and from time to time th^ were shorn of outlying parts of their 
dominions. Eariy in the eighteenth century the BhotiSs b^n to 
interfere, and by 1772 they had taken possession of the Kaja and of his 
coital. British aid was then sought, and, m consideration of the cession 
in perpetuity of half the revenues as then ascertained, the BliotiSs were 
driven out. The MahSrSja admim'sters the State with the assistance 
of a council, of which he is the piesident, and which includes the 
Superintendent of the State, a British officer, who is vice-president, 
and two State officials~the DlwSn, who is revenue member, and the 
Qvil and Sessions Judge, who is the judicial member. The executive 
control is vested* in the Faujdiri Ahikar, who corresponds to tiic 
Ma^strate of a British District, and is ^bordinate to the Superintendent 
of the State. The Ciril and Sessions Judge occupies much tlic same 
position as the correspondmg officer in Bengal regulation Districts, 
Sentences of death require the cojfirmation of the Mah 5 r 5 jS. The 
budget is passed by the MaharajS, and does not need the sanction of 
my other authority ; but a general control o^-er the afihim of tlie State 
is exerdsed by the Government of Bengal in the Political department. 

Hill Tippera* lies to the south of Tippera District* and, like Coocli 
BehJr, represents the last ftagraent of a once pmverful kin^om, which 
formeriy extended fer into the plains of East Bengal and South Assam, 
and which long bade defiance to the Muhammadan Nawabs*. The 
Tippera kings were gradually deprived of their rule in the plains, and 
at the Hme of the acquisition of Bengal by the East India Company 
they exercised sovereign powers only in the hill tract now ruled 
^ them. The lUjg, however, derives the greater part of his income 
from certain large estates in British territory which he holds as 
No formal treaty regulates the relations between the British 
^vernment and the Raja of Hill Tippera* but the succession of a ne>v 
Kaja has always be 
British authorities, 
administration until 
appomted to reside 
interests and adrise 
and his dudes now t 
District*, who is « 


sen subject to recognition and investiture by the 
No control was exercised in respect of the internal 
the year 1S71, when an English officer was 
in the State as Political Agent, to protect British 
the Raja. This officer was subsequently withdrawn, 
levolve on the Magistrate and Collector of Tippera 
Political Agent for Hill Tippera'. He is 
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required to maintam a close tratch over the affaiia of the State, and 
it is to him that Govemmeut looks for information regarding all 
important occurrences there. All corrqiondence passes through him, 
and an annual report on the administration of the State is submitted to 
him for transmission to Goreroment, through the Commissioner of die 
Chittagong Division*. The chief is himself the highest court of appeal 
in all civil and crimbal matters, and sentences of death passed or 
confirmed by him ate final. 

The Orissa Tributary States' ate ij in number: namely, Athgarh, 
Tilcher, MaySrbhanj, migjri, Ketmjhar, Pil Labam, Dhenkanil, 
Athmallik, Hindol, Narsinghpur, Batimbli, Tigitifi, Khandparfi, Nayi- 
garh, Kanpur, Daspalla, and Baud. These irere acquired at the 
conquest of Orissa from the MarSthfis in 1803 ; but as they had never 
been brought under com[dete control by the native governments, they 
were exempted from the opeiation of the general Kegulations. Treaties 
ivete made with the several States on various dates between 1803 and 
1829. It has been held that these States do not form part of British 
India, and the status, posidon, and power of the chiefs are defined in 
thmr smis. The chiefs administer civil and criminal jusdce under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, who is 
tx-ojim Superintendent of the Tributary States. All capital cases, and, 
except in special cases when a chitfs powers have been increased, all 
heinous offences which require more than two years’ imprisonment, are 
committed by the Assistants to the Superintendent of Tributary ilahals 
for trial. One of these is a special nadve Assistant, who tries sessions 
cases from certain States and such other cases as the Superintendent 
may make over to him ; the others are the Magistrates of Crrttack, Purl, 
and Balasote, and the Deputy-Commissicmet of Angul, who ate 
Assistant Superintendents, bat, with the excepdon of the two last 
mentioned, they do not often deal with criminal cases. The Assistant 
Superintendents have the power of District Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges, while the Superintendent has the powers of a Sessions Judge, 
and also, in respect of the proceedings of his suborrfinates, those of a 
High Court. 

In Chota NSgpur there are seven Tribularyand twoPolidcal States’. 
The former, including Chang Bhakar’, Korea*, Jashput* Snrguja’, 
Udaipur*, Gangpur, and Bonai, were iritataries of the Bhonsla dynasty 

‘ Owing to the toltotBl chnnge effected in Oetoher, 1905, the nnmber of these 
States has been increised lioni ly to 24, ns two Slates, Gin^ and Bonai, haw been 
tnnsfened fan the Choti Mgpnr States, and J« more, namely, Knna, Raiiitihol 
Soopnt, Patna, and BItihandi, have been tranifered torn the Centiat Fravinces.^ 

‘ The Chota Klgpnr Sates now inclnde only the two PoliSeal States of KhaisiwSn 

andSamlkela. Of the other States, (angpni and Bonai have been transfened to the 
Orissa Tiibntaiy Slatestandthe rest, namely, Chang Bhakir, Korra, Jasbpnr, Snrgnp, 
and tJdaipnr, haw been tiansfeired to the Cotial Provinces. 
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of Nagpur, and were ceded under the provisional agreement concluded 
with MSdhuji Bhonsla in 1818. The tribute was then fixed at a lower 
rate than that ievied under the Harithi government, and the settle- 
ments with the chiefs were made for a limited period. Fresh settlements 
for a nominal term of five years were made in 1827, but were not 
renewed until 1875, when they were made for a period of twenty years. 
The latter were renewed in 1889, when the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, and the States having in the mean- 
time been declared by the Secretary of State to be outside British India, 
the relations between them and the British Government were defined 
in their new samis. The chiefs of these States arc under the control 
of the Commissioner of Choti Nagpur. They are permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from their subjects. They are 
empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years and of 
fine to the extent of Rs. aoo ; but sentences of imprisonment for more 
than two years, or of fine exceeding Es. go, require the confirmation ' 
of the Commissroner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punish- 
ment are dealt with by the Deputy-Commissioners of Rlncht, Palamau, 
and singhbharrt, who exercise the powers of District Magistrates and 
Assistant Sessions Judges ; the Commissioner and Judicial Com- 
missioner in respect of such cases occupy the position of a Sessions 
Court, while the functions of a High Court arc performed by the 
Government of Bengal. 


The two PoliUcal Sutes of SarailrelS and Kharsawan lie in Siqgh- 
bharn, and control over them is e-xercised by the Commissioner through 
the Dei^ty^mmissioner of that District. They were claimed as 
fendatones by the Raja of Porshat, whose territory was confiscated in 
1S57 for rebellion, but was in 1895 restored as a revenue-free zamndin 
to hiz son It IS believed that engagements were taken from the chiefs 
of these Stat^ but they ate not now forthcoming. They have now, 
however, recerved samidt similar to those described above, and their 
gmeral posrtron rs tnuch the same as that of the RfijSs of the Tributary 
States, except that they do not pay tribute, 

m “f (•) Ac's of Parliament relating 

to India, (2) certain stili unrepealed Regulations of what was known 

teaialation and “ Code, framed by the Executive Govern- 

iustica oefore the creation of the legislative bodies- 

(3) Acts of the Governor^General’s Legislative Council’ 

W R^Iau™ fa backward tracts issued by the Govemmen 
of India unto the Statute 33 Viet, c. 3 ; and lastly, (j) Acts of the 

on Jan^ 18 1862, under a proclamation by the Govemor-General-in- 
Council which extended the provisions of the Indian Councils Act, 
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in dispute does not exceed Rs. i,oso, or, i{ specially extended, 1^. 2,000. 
The jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge or District Judge extends to 
all original suits cognizable by the dvil courts. It does not, however, 
indude the powers of a Small Cause Court unless these have been 
specially confeired. 

Appeals from Munsifs lie to the District Judge, or lo the Subordinate 
Judge, if the High Court, with the sanction of tlie Local Government, 
so direct. Appeals from Subordinate Judges lie to the District Judge, 
except when Ae value of the subject-matter exceeds Rs. 5,000, in which 
case the appeal lies to the High Court. Appeals from the decrees 
and orders of District and Addithaal Judges lie to the High Court. 
An appeal may, subject to certain resliictions, be preferred from the 
High Court to the Pri\7 Council in England, if the amount in dispute 
exceeds Rs. 10,000. 

The powers of Courts of Small Causes are regulated by Act IX 
of 1887. Subject to certain e.xceptions, their jurisdiction extends lo all 
of a civil nature of which the value does not exceed Rs. 500, a 
limit which may be increased to Rs. 1,000 by a special order of the I^cal 
Government The Local Government is empowered, under Act XIJ 
of 1887, to invest Subordinate Judges and Munsifs with Small Cause 
Court jurisdiction for the trial of cases not exceeding Rs. 500 in value 
in the case of Subordinate Judges, and Rs. 100 in the case of Munsifs. 
In civil suits above a certain limit Calcutta is under the original 
junsdiction of the High Court. The Small Cause Court of Calcutta 
has a purely local jurisdiction and is regulated by a special Act. 

The principal statistics' relating to civil justice are embodied in the 
statement below 
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1900. 
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property . . , . 

Title and other suits 

Rent suits . . , , 
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284,017 

7^271 

286,201 

646,^89 




admmUtered b, magistrates (of a-hotn there are 
hree classes), the Courts of Sessions, and the High Court. Subject to 

trate of the first class has poa'er to seutence offenders to imprisonment, 
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cettain cases in which the accused are European British subjects, 
which may be committed for trial 1^ magistrates in the interior. On 
its ai^U^e side the High Court, 1:^ a b^h of two or more Judges 
disposes of appeals in respect of convictions on trials before a Court of 
Sessions. It revises, upon reference from Sessions Judges or 
trates, the decisions of inferior courts, when in error upon points of law, 
deals with appeals which the Local Government may prefer against 
acquittals, and confirms, modifies, or annuls all sentences of death 
passed by Sessions Courts. 

The table ^ below contains some of the more important statistics 
relating to criminal justice. During the last few years there has been 
a considerable increase in the nnmter of offences against properly, 
which is said to be due to the high price of food-grains, 
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ttisurances is enectcd under the same lawlAcl III 
of 187^ as m other parts of British India. The cost is. met by fees 
levied ftom pmons presenting documents for registration or desirinu 
mpies of registered documents, according to a scale prescribed by 
Governmmt The Registration department is presided over by an 
^pector-Geneial. The District Magistrates, who are a-ofmo rW 
wMave M powers of inspection and control over all registrato 
oto m to Ditotts, and are responsible for the proper ^duct 
1 '’“'‘■'I''”'"* of oach District there is a salaried 

oto, known as the special sub-registrar, who deals with the documents 

. fw -SOS fvr Ik«s.l as now 
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presented for registration there, and assists the Registrar in the super- 
vision of the proceedings of all other registration officers in the District. 
The number of the latter, who are called rural sub-registrars, varies 
according to local requirements. Formerly the special sub-registrars 
used to receive, in addition to dieir salaries, a commission on the 
^documents registered by them, while the rural sub-registrars were 
remunerated only by fees on a slidmg scale and were entitled to no 
pension or gratuity on retirement. A new scheme for the reorganization 
of the dqiaitment has, however, recoitly been introduced. The system of 
payment of commission has been abolished, and both the special and 
rural sub-registrars have been graded on fixed salaries, the services of the 
latter, like the former, being made pensionable. In Calcutta the Registrar 
is a separate officer on a fixed salary. The chief statistics connected 
with registration operations are exhibited below. The number of 
documents r^ister^ in 1901 was more than double the average of 
the decade iSSr-po, and the receipts exceeded those of the same 
decade by more than 50 per cent. 



1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

igoj*. 

Number of offices . 
Number of documents 
registeted . 

Annual receipts . Rs. 
„ expenditure Ks. 

397 

709,643 

5 6*.043 

39.<i 

1,336,997 

I44'i33' 

8 ,iS 4^ 

44» 

1.440,347 

i 6.51>8» 

8,83.937 

454 

1,448,010 

16,41,989 

8,90,418 


* The conesponding figum for the prewni area of Bengal ar^ number of 
offices STS, BHU of Hocumeots nseisfered ;^us 1 receijpls ^ 

and espendauie Rs. 5,ao,6i8. These figures inchufe the portion of SainMmr 
District not transTeired to Bengal, separate statistics for whiai arc not availabte* 


The present Provindal system of finance dates from 1871, when the 
financial management of the great spending departments of registra- 
tion, jails, police, education, medical (except medical finance, 
establishments), printing, and certain branches of 
public works expenditure was entrusted to the Government of Bengal, 
a fixed assignment of it7 lakhs being made to meet the charges. In 
1877 the process of decentralization was continued by the transfer 
to the Local Government of other items of expenditure, together with 
the assignment, on progressive terms, of certain heads of revenue 
which it was thought would benefit by careful local management, 
including salt, stamps, excis^ Provincial rates, and assessed taxes ; an 
equilibrium being established between the income from these sources 
and the ’expenditure, as estimated for the first year of the contract, by 
means of a fixed money contribution. The receipts and expenditure 
on state railways and canals were also made over to the Local Go^e^n- 
ment. It was anticipated that the interest chaiges on account of their 
cost of construction would exceed the net earnings, and the Local 
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Government was empowered to meet the deficiency by taxation to be 
idsed by a special public works cess imposed under Act 11 (B.C.) of 
1877. This settlement was made for a period of five years. 

On its expiry, a new settlement was arranged, on very similar terms, 
but a proportion of the land revenue was given instead of the fixed 
money contribution required to produce an equilibrium between revenue 
and expenditure, and the public works cess, being no longer regarded 
as hypothecated for the payment of interest on the capital cost of Pro- 
vincial public works, became merged in the general revenues of the 
Province. In the three quinquennial settlements which follo^ved, no 
material advance in the system of decmitralization was made; but the 
shares of the Provincial and Supreme Governments in the three 
principal heads of land revenue, stamps, and excise were redistributed, 
the Local Government obtaining in 1887 and 1892 one^uarter of the 
receipts from land revenue and excise, and thiee^uarters of the stamp 
revenue. Meanwhile, the management of all but a few minor lines of 
railway ^va8 gradually resumed by the Government of India, the last 
railway to be transferred from local ccmtrol being the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. This was in 1897 \ and in order to compensate for 
the loss of this progressive source of revenue, die Provincial share 
of the receipts from excise was raised from onequarter to one-half. At 
the same time, the receipts and expenditure of the Salt department 
were reserved as wholly Imperial. The settlement of 1897 was, as 
usual, fixed originally for five yearn, but was extended by two years 
and did not expire until March 31, 1904. 

The latest settlement marks a great advance in decentralization. 
The previous five-year settlements began with undue economy and 
ended with estiav^nce. The difficdty has been to devise a scheme 
which should be permanent, but which should not involve unfairness, 
or risk of unfairness after a lapse of years, to the Supreme Government 
or to file Local Government For this problem a simple solution has 
been found. The present settlement is neither for five years nor is it 
permanent but it will last for an indefinite period, and it is subject to 
revision if over a long period of years it is found to be unfair to one 
side or the other. Another prindple ^id down was that when heads of 
revenue or expenditure were divided, the Local Government should 
have the same share both of the revenue and of the expenditure under 
tiie same head. This has, however, been departed from in the case of 
land revenue, the expenditure on which has been made wholly Provin- 
dal, although the Local Govanment gets only one-quarter of the 
receipts. The Local Government gets the whole of the receipts under 
registration, one-half of those under stamps, seven-sixteenths of those 
under excise, and one-quarter of those under assessed and forests, 
and bears the same proportion of expenditure in each case. 
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The result of this anangement has been to reduce the annual net 
addition to the Provincial revenue by about one-fourth. Previous 
settlements involved a revision at the end of five years, which meant 
that the Local Government gave up part of its income to the Supreme 
Gmamment, As such revisions are no longer to be made, it is obvious 
that the rate of expenditure must be fixed on a somewhat lower level. 
On the other hand, the Local Government will not benefit from the 
absence of revision until the expiry rf five years, when die first revision 
would otherwise take place ; and to make up for this, the Supreme 
Government made a grant to the Local Government of a lump sum of 
50 lakhs, on the understanding that its expenditure was to be spread 
over several years. The net result of the changes under the present 
settlement is that the charges made over to Provincial management 
exceed the Provincialired receipts by 49 lakhs, and this deficit is made 
good annually by a fixed assignment under the Ijnd Revenue head. 

The general financial results, so far as the Province of Bengal is con- 
cerned, will be seen from Tables IX and X at the end of this article 
{pp. 353-4). The most noteworthy features are the expansion of the 
revenue under the headings excise. Provincial rates, registration, stamps 
and forests, and of the expenditure under superannuation, law and justice, 
police, contributions to Local funds, medical, and general administration. 
The growth of the excise revenue has been due to various causes, of 
which the mote important ate enhancement of the rates of duty levied, 
increase of population, greater prosperity of the people, which has 
enabled them to spend more on luxuries, improvement in the efficiency 
with which the department is administmed, and not least the general 
rise of prices, which has affected exrasable equally with other articles, 
and has swelled the receipts of the venders and the public revenue. 
The avowed policy of the Government has been to restrict the con- 
sumption of drugs and spirits by raising the duty charged on them. 
The steady expansion under Provincial rates, which are assessed on the 
annual value of land, is due mainly to periodic revaluations, and not to 
any chan^ in the ate at which the cess is levied, which has for many 
years stood at the maximum allowed by law. The registration receipts, 
though they still show an upward tendency, increased most raprdly 
during the early years of the system of Provincial contracts, when 
registration offices were freely opened wherever there appeared to be 
a reasonable demand for them, with the result that many mote 
documents were brought under registration than had been the rastom 
iri previous years. In tSSy it was decided that proces^ng fees m 
revenue courts and copying fees should in future be levied in court - m 
stamps and not in cash, and this led to a marked improvfflent in the 
stamp revenue Apart from this, the development of this somce of 
reienue is the outcome of growing prosperity and industnal and com- 
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mercial development, and that under forests is due to more efficient 
management coupled with an increasing demand for forest produce. 

There has been a rise on account of salaries in various departments. 
Exchange compensation allowance has been granted to European 
officials, and in several departments there has been a reorgamzarion 
of establishments and a general increase of pay. During the currency 
of the settlement of 1884-5, additional yearly expenditure of 
4| lalchs was incurred under ‘judicial courts,’ the result of an mcrease 
in the number of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs and of judicial 
establishments generally. About the same time the reorganization of 
the police department, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Police Commission of 1891, led to an additional yearly expenditure 
of about 6 lakhs. In recent years fee expenditure under medical has 
been swollen by charges incurred in connexion with the suppression of 
plague ; but large sums have also been spent on works of general utility, 
such as the building of the BhawanTpur Hospital, the remodelling of 
the General Hospital, and the extension of the Medical College in 
Calcutta. The increased contributions to Local funds .were made 
partly to aid them in fee arrangements they had to car^ out for the 
prevention of plague or in the repairs of damages caused by fee disastrous 
earthquake of 1897, and partly to assist them to provide feeder-roads for ' 
railways and improve communications generally. The ordinaiy income 
of the District boards is not capable of much expansion, and those 
bodies have to rely on subventions from Government to meet their 
growing needs, while the amount of aid which fee latter is able to 
render varies with its own financial position'. 

The transfer of a number of Districts to Eastern Bengal and Assam 
has reduced the Ptwincial revenues to about 463 lakhs (estimate for 
1906-7), to which IS added a fixed contribution of n lakhs from 
imperial funds. 

The cutrent land revenue demand* for the year 1903-4 ™ more 
than 4 crarea, or one-Bfth of the principal heads of r«:eipts in the 
Landisyenue. Fou^fifUls of the land revenue was per- 

.nvi • u . "^"^^i'*®^^«^attheendoftheeighteenthcenturv 
nd since that date the samitiiSrs and their tenants have shared behr^ 
the entme benefit of the enormous increase in theX 
produce of land which has taken place, including that of waste land 
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revenue than any other Province, m'th the single exception of the 
Central Provinces, and the incidence of the land revenue pet acre is 
only R. 0-13-! as compared uith Rs. 1-7-8 for India as a whole. 

According to valuation returns furnished by saMtim and tenure- 
holders nnte the Cess Act, the total rental of the Promce amounted 
in 1903-4 to 17-84 croies. Of this sum, the land revenue absorbs less 
than one quarter, and the remainder is shared by the mnsnim, tenure- 
holders, revenue-free proprietors, and rent-free holders. These figures 
illustrate the huge financial sacrifice involved in the permanent settle 
ment, for, after deducting the gross rental of revenuefree estates, rent- 
free holdings, and tempoiatily settled estates, the 'assets' of the 
permanently settled revenuepaying estates may be estimated at 147a 
lakhs j and if the revenue had been periodically resettled, their assese 
ment would probably now be not less than half the gross rental, 
i. e. 736 lakhs, or consideiably more than double the actual figures of 
323 lakhs. 

The earliest assessment known to have been made in the Province 
was Todar Mai’s great settlement of 1582, according to which the 
revenue of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa amounted to 185 lakhs of rupees. 
The principle of Todar Mai’s setdement a-as to ascertain the produce 
of each field, and to Uke as the revenue a share of it, estimated by 
difierent authorities at one-third or one-fourth. Bengal, however, being 
an outlying Province of the empire, was not measuied, and BfliSi was 
only partially surveyed ; the assessment was therefore made on the basis 
of the reports of village accountants, and cannot be said to have borne 
any ascertained relation to the produce of the soil. Sudi as it was, 
however, it remained the basis of all subsequent Mughal settlements, 
and pmctically of the Decennial Settlement also. 

Todar Mai’s revenue was enhanced by the successive Mughal 
governors of Bengal, the increases being due partly to terrirtl 
acquisitions, partly to (AwSk or proportionate additions to the original 
asses-sment of Todar Mai, and partly to the taxation of neu-ly cul- 
tivated or improved lands. By 1765, when the British acquired the 
DtwSnt or faanrial administration of the Province, the nominal revenue 
had risen to 3x2 lakhs, though it is doubtful whether so large a sum 
was ever realised. 

In 1790-1 the Decennial Settlement, which in rygg was declared 
permanent, was carried out by British officers, and the total assessmmt, 
j nMintmg that of two Districts in Assam, amounted to 268 lakhs of jw 
rupees, or 286 lakhs of Company’s rupees. It was made on the basts 
of preceding temporary settlements; and detailed inquiries reprding 
out-turn and rates of rail were expressly forbidden, as the Directors 
were anxious to avoid any investigations of an inqinsitorial characta. 
It is impossible, therefore, to determine the ptrfortion which the 
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assessment bore either to the produce of the land, or to the rental 
received by the urnandm. It was believed at the time, however, 
that it amounted to 90 per cenL of the gross rental; and Sir John 
Shore estimated that, of the gross produce of the soil, the British Gov- 
ernment reroived 45 per cent, the srr/r/frrrfirr'r and their under-renters 
IS per cent, and the cultivators 40 per cent 

The increase in the revenue;9f the permanently settled estates, from 
286 lakhs in lygo-i to 323 lakhs in 1903-4, was due to the resumption 
and assessment, during the ftrat half of the nineteenth century, of a large 
number of estates which had been claimed as free of revenue. During 
the same period, however, the gross rental of these estates has risen 
from 318 to 147a lakhs (assuming that the assessment of 1790 was 
equivalent to 90 per cent, of the gross rental); in other words, the 
Government sliare of the rental has Men during this period from 90 to 
24 per cent 

The operations of the Permanent Settlement did not include the 
unsettled part of Chiitaooko*, the Kourin estate in Singhhhilin and 
other tracts in Chota Nagpur, the UAMAtr-t-itOH in the Santal I’argaiias, 
or the SuNDAnBANS. These tracts arc tcmi»rarily settled, as arc also 
many alluvial islands and estates which have escheated, or been pur- 
chased from time to time by the Government at revenue sate. Tracts 
acquired since ryqj are also temporarily settled ; namely, the sub- 
province of Orissa, acquired from the Marathils in' 1803 ; the Klmrda 
estate in Furl, confiscated in 1804 ; the District of Darjeeling, aerptired 
partly from Sikkim in 1835 and 1850, and partly from Bhutan in 1864 ; 
the estates of Bank! and Angul, confiscated in 1839 and 1847 ; and the 
Western Dulis', taken from Bhutan in 1864. CUcbar and the Asstim 
■Valley proper were acquired on various dates between 1826 and 1842 ; 
but in 1874 they and the permanently settled Districts of Sylhet and 
Gollpara were separated from Bengal and formed into a separate 
administration. A brief review of the revenue history of the separate 
tracts is given below. 

OaisSA was settled in 1843 td a revenue of 13-84 lakhs for a period 
of thirty years, which, however, was extended in consequence of the 
famine of 1866. In r897 it was resettled for 21 .05 lakhs, or 54 per 
cent of the ' assets,' which amounted to 38.68 lakhs. The incidence 
of the new revenue is Rs. i-i-io per acre, and the period of settlement 
thirty years. The Khurda estate was settled ryotmri in 1875 for 
2.68 lakhs. In 1897 the estate was resettled for fifteen yeats at a 
revenue of 3.46 lakhs, the increase being effected by an enhancement of 
3 annas in the rupee. The incidence of rent per acre is Rs. 1-10-6. 

The resettlement of the Palamao estate in 1896 for a term of fifteen 
yeara resulted in the increase of the rental from Rs. 58,000 to Rs. 74,000, 
mainly on the ground of extension of cultivation; the average rate of 
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direct by Government. Only 474 estates arc large properties of 
over 20,000 acres, while 90 per cent, of the total number comprise 
less than 500 acres apiece. 

In addition, 56,000 revenue-free estates and 119,000 rent-free hold- 
ings are assessed to road and public worlts cesses. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement large areas were claimed revenue-free, and the 
authority to scrudnise such revenue-free grants, and, if invalid, to resume 
them, was specially reserved. They were divided into two classes, 
according as they had been granted by the Mughal emperor direct, or 
by the officials of the empire. The former were recognized .is valid if 
the holder could prove that his grant was hereditary and that he was in 
possession. The latter were accepted as valid if dated prior to 1765 ; 
all grants of a subsequent date were resumed, but those given between 
1765 and 1790 were assessed at privileged rates. All rent-free grants 
made by zamlnMrs after 1790 were invalidated, and cmliiim were 
authorized to nullify their own grants. Resumption proceedings were 
sj-stematically undertaken by special Commissioners between the years 
1830 and 1850, when some thousands of estates were added to the 
revenue-rail. The revenue-free estates arc those which csca|)cd re- 
sumption during these proceedings, and their number has been sii-cllcd 
by redemption of the land revenue, which is i»rniitlcd in the case of 
very petty estates. The rent-free holdings arc small areas which were 
assigned in former times by aumniirs for religious or charitable 
purposes. 


The land revenue is realized with remarkable punctuality. In 1903-4 
no less than 97-8 pet cent, of the current demand was realized within 
the year, the percentages in the three classes of permanently settled, 
temporanly settled, and directly managed estates being 98.9, 96-7, and 
89-3 respectively. The revenue of estates belonging to the lirat two 
classes is reali^ under the Sale Law, which renders an estate liable to 
summary auction sale if the revenue is not paid in full by a fad date. 
The revenue is pyable by instalments which have been fixed for each 
District with referfflK to the date of the harvests, so that the insul- 
m®ts may be ,aid from the sale proceeds of the surplus produce. 

i“i of < 5 *““ Ihe Collector cer- 

6es the amount due, and his cerdlicate has the force and effect of 
a decree of court, and is executed accordingly. 

““Ehal times the only mdars recognised were the lerri- 
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proportion of the revenue collected from their villaees • whh this ev 
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decay of the Mughal power, howcTCr, the practice of fanning the 
reranues grew up, and the c.v-oflidals, court favourites, and men of 
local influence who undertook to farm the revenues gradually acquired 
the name and position of zamindan. 

Originally the zanUndars paid into the treasury the whole amount 
collected by them from the cultivators, less a deflnite allowance for 
maintenance, for collection charges and the trp-keep of accounts, and for 
expenditure on charity. Gradually, however, the contributions to the 
treasury tended to become fixed, tiiough alwajw liable to enhance- 
ment, and meanwhile the zawHnidrs exploited new sources of income 
or-er and above the rental upon which their revenue was calculated, 
llicy acquired priraic lands, realized rent from the cultivators of waste 
lands, imimsud cesses or additions to the rent rates, and levied dues 
on fisheries and tolls on markets. By degrees also the saadtidSds 
office became hereditary, and the practice of obtaining a fresh grant 
or authority to succeed from the ruling power dropped into desuetude. 

During the two centuries which followed Todar Mol’s settlement, the 
farmer clarrs of samiadSn had acquired a position similar to that of 
the original landholders of the Province, and they were recognized as 
proprietors of the soil by Lord Cornwallis, who was ’persuaded that 
nothing could be so ruinous to the public interest as that the land 
should be retained as the property of Government.’ This bias was 
shared by the Directors in 1792, and they were 'for establishing real, 
permanent, reluable rights in our Provinces, and for conferring such 
rights upon the samiudars' The proprietary title of the sauiUidars was 
therefore not questioned at the time of the Permanent Settlement ; and 
the Regulation which gave it the force of law prescribed that the 
samhidars, with whom the Decennial Settlement had been made, and 
their bars and lawful successors, should be allorved to hold their 
estates at the same assessment for ever. The right of transfer of their 
estates was also conferred upon them. The present right of the 
saiiandSn, therefore, is freely heritable and alienable. It is, however, 
limited by the rights of their tenure 4 ioldets and ryots, and also by the 
Government prerogative to sell the estate in default of full payment of 
revenue on the due date. 

There are two main classes of tenants— tenure-holders and ryots. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between the two classes in individual 
cases, but broadly a tenure is an intermediate interest between the 
zamitidSr and the cultivating ryot For practical purposes the essential 
difierence between a tenure-holder and a ryot is that the former can 
sublet to an under-tenure-holder or to a rj'Ot, while the sub-tenant of 
a ryot must necessarily hold the Inferior status of an under-ryot. 
The distinction is of importance, because a sub-lease to an under- 
tenure-holder or ryot commands a bonus, which is not ordinarily the 
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case Tvith a sub-lease to an undcr-tyot; but, on the other hand, the 
position of a settled ryot, who holds an occupancy right in all lands 
held or aquired by him in a village, is much coveted by the tenure- 
holder, whose rights are more restricted. 

Tenures are distinguishable into four classes according to their origin. 
Many ancient tenures existed before (he creation of the zamudihis to 
which they are now subordinate. At Urn time of the Permanent Sciilc- 
ment, many of these tenures, known as iahth, were scixiralcd fron) the 
mdindariSf and formed into distinct estates, paying revenue direct to 
Government. A large number of the smaller tcnurc-s, however, remained 
subordinate to the imlndars. A second class of tenures was created 
by the samtndars, with a view to prefect their projrerly from the ruin 
which involved so many estates immediately after the Permanent Setllc- 
menL The fefni ialukt which originated in Burdwan and has since 
spread over other parts of Bengal, is an estate within an estate, the rent 
being fixed in perpetuity and the tenure being saleable by ilic Collector 
at the zamlndSds instance for arrears, precisely In tire same way as the 
parent estate. In some parts the process of sub-infeudation has 
proceeded much farther j the paUiiddr has given his lands in j>er- 
manent lease to dar-fxtMdSrs, and the dar-patmdSrs hat-e done the 
same to sipainUdn. 

The teckiming tenure is a bait whicli tempts the petty capitalist to 
spend his lesourees on the land. It is found all along the crast, whore 
the Imy mud Oau are being gradually raised by deposits of silt. 'I'hu 
great rivers discharge into the Bay of Beng.'il an immense mass of .sand, 
day, and vegetable ddbris, which is again carried inland by the action of 
the tide. ^ The coast-line is ever encroaching on the Bay, and as the 
^posits rise abes'e water-level they become clothed with mangrove 
jungle, and if left to themselves would in time rise to high spring-tide 
level. But the impatience of the reclaimer forestalls this mitural process, 
and soon after the surface emerges, an earthen embankment is thrown 
round It to exclude the salt tidal water, and the newly-formcd islet is 
cultivated. The natural growth of the surface is thus arrested, and the 
deposit of silt is conSned to the beds of the tidal channels, which 
^ually rise until they threaten to overwhelm the new reclamation. 
Be^elual leases at low rents are needed to persuade the capitalist to 
undertake the heavy initial and recurring expenditure required for the 
protection of such reclamations, and similar leases arc often granted in 
the of waste land when heavy expenditure has to be incurred 
m felling dense forests and undergrowth. 

There k a fourth class of tenures, whkih is probably the most numerous 
of all, and which may be described as the land-jobbing tenure. This 

reckmation leases described 
abov^ though the nomcncktiire is generally the same. It is found in 
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Decennial Settlement bad been concluded were severe at the time, while 
the proprietors were unaccustomed to the punctual payments necessary 
to protect their estates from sale. The consequence was that many 
proprietors de&ulted and their estates were sold, and the attention of 
Government was for twenty years concentrated on efforts to realize the 
revenue with punctuality. The amindars complained of the difficulty 
they esperienced in collecting rents punctually from their tenants, and 
in r799 special powers were given them to seize the person of a dehiult- 
ing ryot and to distrain on his crops summarily. These powers were 
grossly abused and led to much oppression, but it was not until rSjp 
that a remedy was found. Act X of that year conferred on the ryots 
a right of occupancy in lands cultivated by them for twelve years, and 
protected occupancy ryots from enhancement of tent except on certain 
specified grounds ; the landlord’s power of distraint was also restricted. 


This Act Med, however, to give the needed protection to the tenantry ; 
and after prolonged discussion a new Tenancy Act was passed in 1885, 
which provided that every ryot who has held any land in a village for 
twelve years acquires thereby a tight of occupancy in all the land he 
may hold in the village. The result is that a proportion of all the ryots 
in the Ptovina, varying from four-fifths to nine-tenths, have occupancy 
rights m their lands. In the case of such ryots, enhancement by 
contract is limited to an addition once in fifteen years of one-eighth to 
the previous rent, and a civil court can enhance the rent only on certain 
specified grounds, and even then only once in fifteen years. Whether 
such holdings are transferable or not depends on local custom, A small 
number of ryots hold at fixed rates of rent, and the remainder are with- 
out a right of ocrapancy. Even the latter, however, cannot be ejected 
except in execution of the decree of a competent court, nor can their 
rents be enhanced at shorter intervals than five years. 

Produce rmts are to be found all over the Province, and are especially 
common in South Bihar, where landlords maintain irrigation works or 

embankments. Sometimes the value of the standing crop is estimated, ’ 
and the share to be paid as rent is fixed accordingly; sometimes 
the grm IS dmded on the threshing-floor. The landlord generally 
takes about half the crop, exclusive the straw. 

No attempt has yet been made to check the transfer of land by ryots, 
Bcept in Chotl Nagpur, the SanBl Parganas, Angul, and the Kalim- 
pong Government estate, where transfers to non-agriculturists, or in 

™ P^hibition 

IS strictly enforced at the tune of settlement of the rents 

In the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 power was taken by Government 
to ordm a s^ey and record-of-rights in any local area ; such operations 

air' r EistrictsrfSaan, 

ChampSran, Muzafiarpur, and Darbhanga, and are in progress in 
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portions of Monghyr, Bhigalpur, and Pumea Districts, and in RSnchl 
and Backetgunge*. The object of these operations is to frame an 
authoritative record of the status and rents of the tenantry, mth a riew 
either to protect them against arbitrary eviction and illegal enhance- 
ment, or to compose or avert agrarian disputes. Similar operations 
have been conducted on a large scale in estates under the administra- 
tion of the Court of Wards, with a view to preparing correct rent-rolls, 
and also in a number of estates upon the application of the proprietors. 

The land revenue in Bengal is so small a fraction of the produce that 
it can have no bearing on the ability of the people to rrithstand famine. 
The produce may be valued at not less than ^ so per acre, or 9796 
lakhs for the Province as a whole, of which the total cropped area vras 
estimated at 76,454 square miles in 1903-4. The rental of 1670 lakh^ 
therefore, represents 17 per cent, and the revenue of 400 lakhs only 
about 4 per cent of the value of the produce. Remissions and 
suspensions of the menue are very rarely granted in permanently 
setded estates, as the incidence of the revenue is so light that they are 
unnecessary. In temporarily settled and Government estates, however, 
remissions ate allowed for special reasons; among which are deteriora- 
tion of land, drought, and damage caused by floods and cyclones. 

The production of opium in Bengal and the United Provinces is 
a Government monopoly, and the administration of the operations is in 
the hands of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, under 
whom are two Agents, stationed at Patna and Gh&i- revenue™ 
pur respectively, and a subordinate staH of sub^uty 
and assistant opium agents. The poppy is grown in ten Districts 
in Bengal and in thirty-six Districts of the United Provinces. The 
total area under cultivation (deducting failures) averaged 823 square 
miles during the ten years ending 1890, and 820 square mile in the 
subsequent decade. In 1900-1 it was 948 square miles, of which 345 
square miles were in Bengal and 603 square miles in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1903-4 it was 1,004 square miles, of which 324 
square miles were in Bengal and 680 in the United Provinces. The 
process of manufacture is carried on in factories at the head-quarters of 
each Agency. The legal position is governed by the provisions of Acts 
XIII of 1857 and I of 1878. 

The cultivation of the poppy is permitted only under annual licences 
granted for the purpose; sowing is restricted to the area applied for, 
and the whole of the produce must be sold to Government at a fixed 
rate, which for some years has been Rs. 6 per seer (2 lb.) of 70® 
consistency. Advances free of interest are given to the cultivators, 
whose accounts are adjusted after the opium has been taken over. 
Application for a licence is entirely oprional. 

The opium is manufactured in two forms: 'provision opium’ for 
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export piindpaUy to Chinn and the Straits Settlements, and 'excise 
opium’ for QjnsDmpdon in India. The difference lies in the consis* 
tency and size of &e cakes and the method of packing. 'Frcnision 
o{^’ is <%atdied to the warehouses of the Board of Re\'enue 
in Calcutta, where it is sold at pubbc aucdon, the number of chests to 
be ofiered for sale during the year being fixed by the Go^'emment 
of India, with reference to the quality manufactured and the stock 
held in reser\‘e. During the period iSSi-^o, a yearly a^‘e^age of 54,664 
chests (each containing 40 cakes \rd^ing about 140 lb.) was exported 
from Calcutta, and 43,t64 chests during the succeeding decadk In 
igoo-i 47,950 chests, and in 1903-448,218 chests, were shipped, and 
the normal sale standard is now 48,0 m chests per annum, liie gross 
value of the chests sold averaged about crores between the years 
iSSi and 1890, and a little over 5 crores between 1891 and 1900. In 
1900-r it amounted to about 6^ crores, and in 1903-4 to just o^-er 
7 crores. ‘Exdse opium ’ is supplied to all Government twasurics for 
sale to licensed vendors. The price, which is fixed by Government, 
varies in different parts of the Province. At the present time it ranges 
from its. 28 to Rs. 31 per seer in Bengal proper; in Orissa it is Rs. 33; 
and in the Patna Dirision, where the danger of smuggling Is graitest, 
it is only Rs. 1 7 pet seer. With the r^il sale of the drug to the actual 
consumers the Opium department has no concern; this is under the 
control of the Commissioner of Esdse, as described farther on. 

The net yearly rev'enue of die Opram department averaged 4J crores 
from 18S1 to 1890 ; from 1891 to 1900 it was a little over 3 oorcs 5 In 
1901 it amounted to about 4 crores, and in 1903 to 3.98 crores. The 
revenue varies from year to year according to the quantity of opium 
avalable for sale and the price rcahzed for it A standard quantity 
to be produced yearly is periodically fixed by Government, and the 
raiximura at^ to be cultivated is calculated accordingly ; but the area 
actually under poppy depends also on the willingness of the culti- 


u ® ‘ inough on the average a remunerative one 

yay sensmve to climatic conditions, nnd a scries of tmfavourabl 
JJSIS may TOte a ptejodicc agmnst it. The amount teaiiad by the sal 
of pmraon opmm depends party on the quantity offered for sale 
md patly on the nature of the season in China and the area unde 
i "" of «ol«nge bet™ the hn 

‘f'o Cakutm banks also affects it. 
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distilleries have been established, a distillery staff. The revenue is 
derived from imported liquors; country spirits, including country mm ; 
femented liquors made in India, including beer, tari (fermented date 
juice), wApa^mi (rice beer) ; hemp drugs, including siddhitx 
chanSf and mjm] opium; and cocaine. The revenue is 
derived fiom {a) the duty levied on excisable artides passing into 
amsumprion, other than imported liquors the duty on which is credited 
to the Customs revenue; (i) the fees paid for a licence to manufacture 
wd sell exdsable articles, and (^) the fees paid on spirits manufactured 
in distilleries. 

The follon'ing figures show the excise revenue* for the decades 
1881-90 and 1891-1900 (averse), and for the years 1900-1 and 
*9‘>3~4, in thousands of rupees 


HaKfsoTnTemK. 

1S81-00. 

iSOi'igoo. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 


Rt. 

Rs. 

R& 

El. 
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2,07 

2.67 

3 > 3 <> 

3.77 

Country spirits nunniactared 
after the native method . 

48.0} 

S 5 > 3 < 
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1,34 

Countiy i|dril3, indnding conn- 
try rum, mannfactnred after 
the English method, and beer 
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5.98 
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34,53 

Opiooi 

19,85 

23>09 

*8^1 

25,92 

Misceiiancoui 

7 

'4 

19 

41 

Total excise levenne 

r,<xh «3 

1,24,82 

1,46,48 

1,62,96 

Cnstoms revenge ftom im- 





ported liqnon . 

14,20 

18,49 

20,99 

22,32 


The causes leading to this rapid expansion have been indicated in the 
section on Finance. The incidence of excise revenue per head of the 
population was 2^ annas in 1881-2, 2^ annas in 1891-2, 31. annas in 
1901-2, and 3I annas in 1903-4. 

Country spirits and tori are preferred in the dry Districts, such 
as those of BihSr and Chota NSgpur, with pronounced hot and cold 
seasons, and containing a large non-Muhammadan populatioa The 
aboriginal tribes brew padtwai at home, but consume the stronger 
spirit when it is within their means. The consumption of gnqfa is very 
general; it is greatest in wet and malarious Districts, such as those 
of Ben^ proper and part of the BhJgalpur Division. Opium is also 
in general us^ but chiefly in the Districts lying on the seaboard and 
where the Muhammadan population is large. 

The consumption of excisable articles is closely watched, and 

‘ The excise rerenae in Bengal is now constituted was Rs. 1,41,13,000 in 1904-5. 
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facilities for obtaining them are allowed only in order to meet an 
ascertained demand, or for the prevention of illicit practices. The 
number of licences issued is carefully considered, and the sites for 
licensed shops ate selected with due regard to local feeling. The fees 
for a licence are ordinarily settled by auction, subject to a minimum 
which is fixed with reference to the estimated sales nt each shop and 
the average fees previously paid for the licence. Educated opinion is 
opposed to the use of stimulants, and the general feeling of the people 
condemns over-indulgence. The consumption has, however, increased 
rapidly among the educated classes, who, nest to Europeans, are the 


cmei purchasers of imported liquois, and especially of the cheap brands 
manuiactured from German spirit and sold, under English names, in 
-bottles with attractive labels. These brands compete with the country- 
made spirit in cheapness, and are believed to be stronger. 

The revenue on salt is levied mainly in the shape of an import duty— 
formerly Es. a^ reduced in 1903 to Rs. a, in 1905 to Rs. 1-8, and in 
1907 to R. r per maund of 82 lb. — which is retiliscd by the Customs 
authorities. There are also certain miscellaneous receipts, of which the 
most important are the rente paid for the storage of salt in Government 
warehouses and the fees realized upon the passes granted for its 
removal. The Bengal coast is unsuitable for the local manufaclurc 
of salt, by reason of the dampness of the climate and the large amount 
of fresh water discharged into the Bay of Bengal by the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, and the manufacture of salt in the Province has been 
discontinued since 1898 and is now forbidden. The quantity annually 
manufactured by Government and private individuals during the ten 
yem X881-90 averaged about 280,000 maunds, and during -the 
sneering seym years about 120,000 maunds. The quantity imported 
jmly from within India and from other countries during the periods 
1881-90 and 1891-1900 averaged pj and 10 million maunds respec 
My. In 1900-1 It was about 9 million maunds, and in 1901-2 about 
^ milhon maunds. The average consumption of salt per head of the 
population durrag each of the four years 1880-j, 1890-r, 1900-t and 
1903 4 was 3,^, si 5|, and gf seers respectively. The gross revenue 
ta tliB source, exclusive of miscellaneous receipts, averaged 2-18 

XTan^^”” ='55 wres between 

lo^w to 2°2‘J * 
i 9 ® 3”4 ™ 2*27 crores. 

sub^toZ”of « been greatly influenced by the 
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^ unable to waste time in port. The opening of the East Coast 
Railway encouraged the importation of Madras salt into Orissa, ^ it 
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is ncnr icquiring a finn hold of the markets there. At the present time 
the United Kin^om supplies about half the salt imported ^ sea, Aden 
and the Eed Sea ports about 31 per cent, German]’ approximately 
10 per cent, vhile the remainder comes from the Feisian Gulf, 
Port Said, and Madagascar. The quantitj’ supplied from the United 
Kingdom is declining, otring to competition from other sources, and 
espedally from the Red Sea ports. Preventive establishments are 
emp^cd to cope vitb the illicit manufacture of salt along the coast 
and in other saliferous areas, and the possesdon and transport of salt 
are related by a system of passes. 

The stamp revenue is collected under the Indian Stamp Act (II of 
1899) and the Court Fees Act (VII of tSjo). Stamps are broadly 
divided into ‘non-judirual,’ or revenue stamps, and ' court-fee,’ or judicial 
stamps. Of non-judicial stamps there are two main classes, adhesive 
and impressed. Adhesive stamps include share transfer stamps, foreign 
bill stamps, and stamps for use by notaries, advocates, wirA, and 
attornej’s. Impressed stamps comprise impressed stamp paper and 
impressed label^ and forms of different descriptions, such as skeleton 
cheques, &c. For the distribution of stamps a central ddpdt is main- 
tained at Calcutta, while eveiy treasury is a local, and every sub^reasury 
a branch depAL There are, in addition, numerous licensed vendors, 
who are allowed a discount on the stamps purchased by them. The net 
revenue derived from the sate of judicial stamps' during the decades 
1881-90 and rSpr-tpoo averaged 93 and rty lakhs respectively; in 
tpoo-t it was 131 lakhs, and in tpog-q it was r43 lakhs. The revenue 
from non-judicial stamps' during the same four periods amounted to 
34, 44, 49, and 50 lakhs respectively. 

The growth of litigation mainly accounts for the progressive increase 
in the sale of judicial sumps, but probate duty also shows a tendeng 
to yield larger receipte. The revenue derived ftom non-jndral stops 
develops along with the normal progress of the country, but in particular 
years the state of the harvests causes fluctuations. 

Income-tax is levied on non-a^cuitural incomes under the provrsions 
of Act II of r886 as recently amended (sa Vol. IV, chap. viii). The 
minimum income assessable under the original Act was lU 500, but 
this has now been raised to Rs. t,ooo per annum, upon which, and up 
to Rs. 3,000 a j’ear, the tax is levied at the rate of 4 pies in the rupee. 

On larger incomes the rate is 5 pies in the rupee. 

The assessment and collection of the tax outsrde Wcutta are 
subject to the control of the Collector, under the supervision of the 
Commissioner and the Board of Revenue; but the actual adminrs- 
tration of the Act is in the hands of a Deputy-Collector, who is usually 
' lo 3904-4 the ltd ladpls from the aile of jiniichil drap in Baipl as now 

onstiwiea was 94. J8 lakhs, and troffl the ale of non-jndMal stamp 34.49 lakhs. 
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in chiu^ of excise duties also. For Calcutta, n'hicli, with the town of 
Hotviah, constitutes a separate District for income-tax purposes, there 
is a special Collector of Income-tax. Since the enhancement of the 
minimum taxable income, assessors are appointed to Divisions, and the 
worh of assessment in the different Districts in each Division is dis- 
tributed among them by the Commismoner in consultation with the 
District officers. The rates of pay of the assessors ate Rs. loo, Rs. 90, 
and Rs. 80 a month. In Calcutta seven assessors are employed, who 
belong to two grades with pay of Rs. 250 and Rs. aoo respectively. 

The net revenue derived from the tax on incomes during the five 
years 1886-90 averaged 37-5 lakhs. During the next ten years it 
averaged 45-7 lakhs, and in rgor it amounted to 54-4 lakhs ; in rgoa-g 
it rvas 56-5 lakhs, hut in 2903-4 (after the increase of the minimum 
assessable income) it fell to 47-7 lakhs'. The incidence of the tax pet 
head of the population during the same five periods averaged o-o6, 0.06, 
0-07, O'o8, and o-od of a rupee, while the average number of assessccs 
was tog, 000, it9,ooo, 234,000, 235,000, and 56,000, or t-6, t-y, r-S, 
t.8, and o-8 pet t,ooo of the population respectively. 

The wwk of the Calcutta Custom House is directed by a Collector 
of Customs, who is subject to the control of the Board of Revenue as 
the chief Customs authority, and is assisted by five Assistant Collectors. 
The eamination of goods and that valuation for customs purposes arc 
entrusted to a staff of eighteen appraisers, while the guarding ofTOscls 
and patrolling of the port in order to prevent smuggling, the control 
over the discharge of cargo, and the loading or unloading of salt at the 
galas (warehouses) test with a special establishment of about 205 officers 
under the orders of the Superintendent of the Preventive Senice and 
Salt department 


Information as to the tariff is given in Vol. IV, chap, viii, and it will 
suffice to state here that the ordinary import duty is 5 per cent, either 
aivabna, or on a tarilf valuation. The most important exceptions 
are cotton piecegoods, assessed at 3J per cent ; iron and steel, at i per 
cent ; petroleum below a certain flashing point, at r anna per imperial 
pUon; and machinery, railway material, and raw cotton, which are free. 
The du^ on salt has varied ; it u-as reduced from Rs. 2-14 to Rs. 2 per 
maund in 1882, but was again raised to Rs, 2-8 per maund in 188S, at 
whmh figure It continued till March, 1903, when it was ag.™ reduced 
to Rs. 2 pet maund. It has recently (1907) been still further reduced to 
K-r per maund. A duty was first imposed on kerosene oil in 2888; 
an^n 1899 countervailing duties were ptaced upon bounty-fed sugar. 

neri!d ''venue in Bengal averaged 247 lakhs durirTthe 

pmod 2881-90, and 352 lakhs during the following decade In 
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1900-1^ it amounted to 427 lakhs’, and in 1903-4 to 384 laHw 
Excluding the receipts from salt and rice, the import duties in X903-4 
yielded rso lakhs, to which cotton-goods contributed sr lakhs, mineral 
oik 18 lakhs, metals 16 lakhs, and sugar (inclusive of countervailing 
duties) 9 lakhs. The only export duty is that on rice, which realiaed 
18 lakhs in 1880-1, nearly aa lakhs in 1900-1, and 19 lakhs in 1903-4. 

In discussing the rise and present position of local institutions it is 
necessary to distinguish between town and country. In towns the need 
for proper roads, water-supply, and sanitary arrange- 
ments is fargrrater than in rural tracts, while, as 
their area is limited, it is comparatively easy for the 
representatives of the people to deal with these matters. The inhabi- 
tants of towns are also more advanced and better able to express their 
requirements than those of the scattered villages in the interior. It 
follows that the first steps in the direction of delegating to the natives 
of the country a share in the administration of public affairs were 
taken in towns, and in tliis, as in other matters, Calcutta naturally 
led the way. 

Outside towns the rise of local self-government in Bengal dates from 
1870, when District committees were created for the administration of 
the funds set apart for the construcdon, repair, and maintenance 
of roads, bridges, &c, which were derived mainly from the road cess. 
They consisted of the District Magistrate and other officers of the 
District staff, and of a certain number of payers of road cess appointed 
on the nomination of the local authorities. District school committees, 
consisting partly of officials and partly of private persons nominated as 
above, were at the same time formed for the control of education, and 
were made responsible for the superririon of all Government schools 
and the allotment of the sums set aside for grants-in-aid of private 
schools. Owing partly to the constitution of the committees, and partly 
to the fact that the powers delegated to them were very circumscribed, 
these measures were not attended with much success, and local self- 
government in the Districts was for some years little more than a name. 
At the instance of Lord Mayo, a fresh scheme was drawn up by 
Sir Ashley Eden, the Ijeutenant-Governor, with the threefold object 
of relieving the Frovindal authorities of some portion of the ever- 
growing details of the work of administration, of reconciling the public 
to the burden of local taxation, and of conferring on the people or their 
representatives greater powers of control over expenffiture on objects of 
local importance. This scheme was the foundation of the Local Self- 
Government Act, III (B.C.) of 1885, which is still in force. 

' These figoies exclnde collections in iniuid treasuries on bonded salt The 
receipts on their account averaged 8 lakhs a jear between and 1900, and in 
rgoo-l and in i9oj'4 amonnled to >6 lakhs. 
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This Act provides for the constitution of three classes of local 
authorities— the District board with jurisdiction over the whole District, 
a local board for each subdivision, and Union committees for smaller 
areas where drcumstances may indicate the desirability of appointing 
them. The District board is the principal local authority, and the local 
boards and Union committees work in subordination to it, exercising 
such po^vers and administering such funds as the District board may 
direct District boards have been constituted throughout Bengal, save 
only in Darjeeling and a few remote tracts j local boards have also been 
formed in most Districts. On Mardi 31, 1904, there were 42 District 
boards and 104 local boards in Bengal \ The system of village Unions 
has not yet been fully developed, and only 58 have been created, chiefly 
in the Bordwan and Presidency Divisions. Half the members of Dis- 
trict boards are appointed by Government and half are elected by local 
boards ; where there are no local boards, the District board consists 
entirely of members appointed by Government. On March 31, 1904, 
the 42 District boards contained in all 846 members^ Of these 221 
were members ex officio, 292 were aj^inted by Government, and 333 
were elected by the local boards. The Collector of the District has in 
all cases been appointed chairman. The area dealt with by each board 
is so large, and the interests of different parts of it are so divergent, that 
no non-ofScial member ^rould be able to perform effectively the executive 
duties of the post or to weigh impartially the conflicting claims of 
different localities. The members of local boards are appointed partly 
by nomination and partly by election, one or more members being 
elected for each thcfia. All residents who possess a small property 
qualification are entided to vote, but the number who actually do vote 
is usually very small. Similar rules have been framed for the constitution 
of Union committees. 

The District boards have full control over all roads and bridges, save 
on a few main lines of communication of more than local importance. 
They are also entrusted with the maintenance and supervision of all 
primary and middle schools, the management of pounds and most 
of the public ferries, the control over and upkeep of dispensaries, the 
provision of a proper water-supply, village sanitation, &c. When scarcity 
occurs, it becomes their duty to subordinate all other objects to the 
special consideration of saving life, and they are expected to devote 
thdr whole avmlable resources to affording relief. If the scarcity is not 
serious or widespread, the District board is left to cope with it, with 

^ The immber of District boards in IJeagal after the recent territorial changes was 
39 and of local boards 76. 

The noinber of meinbers of District boards in Bengal as now constituted was j.'^o 
in 1904,0! whom 14B were mmhm ex ejido, 188 were appointed by Goremmfflt, 
and 344 were elected. 
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such financial assistance as may s^em to be needed ; but when famine 
supervenes, the ra^em^t of relief operations is taken over by 
Government. The immediate a^inlstution of the roads and build- 
ings under the control^ of the District board is vested in the District 
Engineer, who is appointed and pay by the board, while that of the 
schools subordinate to it lies with the Deputy-Inspector of schools, an 
officer of the Educational departuient, who, in respect of these schools, 
works in subordination to the boaiy. 

The chief funcdons hitherto delegated to local boards are the care 
and maintenance of village roads, the management of pounds, and the 
charge of ferries. In a large number of cases they have also been 
entrusted mth powers of varying extent with regard to primary educa- 
tion, and in a few cases with the control of dispensaries and the main- 
i^nrrncu or' Distinct raadk. As at pfgsent consdfaiter^ focaf doarxfs fiave 
not been a very great success, and several of those at the head-quarters 
of Districts have recently been abgiisbed. 

‘fhe Union committees exerdsc control orar pounds, village roads, 
sanitation, and water-supply. In regard to primary schools, their au- 
thority is restricted to inspection, xheir income consists of the receipts 
from pounds situated within the Union, a lump sum granted by the 
District board for village roads, s^irajjon, and water-supply, and funds 
raised under section 118 of the Act In some Districts these com- 
mittees ate repotted to have don^ useful work within the narrow limits 
of their powers and resources. 

Nearly 33 per cent of the income of District boards is derived from 
the road cess levied on land, under die provisions of Act IX (B.C.) of 
18S0. A considerable sum is als^ deriv^ from pounds and ferries and 
special grants made by Govemm^t, The main heads of expenditure 
are public works (39 per cent of the total), education (32 per cent), 
medical (3 per cent), and genery administration (4 per cent). Sta- 
tistics of income and expendituib are given in Table XI at die end of 
this article (p. 333). The duties uf the boards tend to ou^w that in- 
come^ and it is becoming increasibgiy difficult for them to spare money 
for the construction of feeder-roads to railways and other new works. 
Government has therefore recently helped to restore the equilibrium by 
assigning to the Commissioner of each Division a conriderable sum to 
be allottd by him to the boards which stand most in need of asristance. 
The total of the special grants fhus made amounted to 15 lakhs on 
April 1, 1904; and in 1903 a further grant of 12^ lakhs was made from 
Imperial funds to the District boards. 

The history of municipal govefnment in CaicniTA is dealt with in 
the article on that dty. The fir^t enactment having for its ol^ect the 
creation of local bodies elsewhere to Act XXVI of 1830, which autho- 
rized ±e Lieutenant-Governor, oi\ the application of the inhabitants of 
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any place of public resort or residency to extend the Act to it and to 
appoint commisdoners who, by the levy of a rate on houses or of town 
duties or other^'ise, were to make better provision for purposes of public 
health or convenience. The Darjeeling municipality was constituted 
in 1850 under die provisions of this Act; but otherwise very little ad- 
vantage was taken of it or of a subsequent Act (XX of 1856), the main 
object of which was to make better provision for the appointment of 
police (hmkidm in towns, but whi(^ also provided that any surplus 
funds raised in a town, primarily for the above purpose, might be ap- 
plied to cleansing or lighting or othawise improving it. These two Acts 
were superseded in the larger towns Act VI of 1868, which repeated 
their prorisions in a modified form. The first real attempt at inaugu- 
ratii^ municipal government was made in 1864, when the District 
Munidpal Improvement Act was passed. This Act authorized the 
Lieutenant-Governor to appdnt munidpal commissioners for any town 
to which it was extended, mlh power to levy certain rates and taxes to 
meet the cost of conservancy, general improvement, and police. 

The enactments were consoH&ted aiid amended by Act V (B.C.) 
of 1876, in which year there were in existence 24 municipalities under 
Act in of 1864 and 3 under Act XXVI of 1850, 70 ‘unions’ under 
Act XX of 1856, and 95 ' towns ’ under Act VI of 1868. The new Act 
recognized four classes of municipal institutions: namely, first and 
second-class municipalities, ‘unions/ and stations. The elective prin- 
dple was allowed in the case of municipalities, provided that one-third 
of the ratepayers desired it ; but this condition was fulfilled in respect 
of only three municipalities. The Magistrate of the District or of the 
subdmsiim, 2s the case might be, was as a rule ex-ffjuh chairman of 
all municipalities rituated within his jurisdiction j power was given to the 
Ueutenant-Govemor to appmnt other persons, but it was exercised only 
in .a single case. 

TTiis Act w^ in its turn, superseded by Act III (B.C.) of 1884, 
which^ is still in operation, and whidi proiddes for the election of a 
majority of the commissioners and gives to them a fer greater degree 
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class mumapalities .was abolished, and fte other corpoiate bodies known 
as ‘ unions ’ and ' stations ’ were estingnished. Under its provisions the 
rate^yeis of rag monidpalities, oot of a tots] of i6i, have obtained the 


m eieenng nvo-tnirds of their commissioneis, and in roe cases 
the late have been empowered to choose their own rhaimi.n i„ the 
remairang towns, which are either very backward or are divided by con- 
tending interests or strong party feeling, Government has reserroi to 
Itself fte power of appointing the commissioners or the chainnan but 
m ^y twen^-^even municipalities does it appoint both. Except 
in Howmh, the municipalities have been relieved of the charges m 
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account of the local police, over which they exercised practically no 
control, on the understanding that the funds thus set free must be 
spent on works of general utility and may on no account be devoted to 
the reduction of taxation. The chaiges previously home by Govern- 
ment on account of dispensaries and hospitals within municipal limits 
have at the same time been transferred to these bodies. The muni- 
dpal law has now been extended to all places of an urban character, 
where alone it can be satisfactorily worked. 

Act III of 1884 has been amended by Acts IV (6.C.) of r894 and 
II (RC.) of 1896. By these enactments the elective principle h^ been 
further developed, and the powers and responsibilities of the municipal 
commissioners have been enhanced. The scope of municipal expendi- 
ture has been extended, and now includes the establishment and 
maintenance of veterinary institutions and the training of the requisite 
stafli the improvement of breeds of cattle, the training and employment 
of female medical practitionets, the promotion of physical culture, and 
the establishment and maintenance of free libraries. The commissioners 
may order a survey and organize a fire hngade; they may control the 
water-supply when its purity is suspected, even to the extent of inter- 
ference with private rights ; larger powers of precaution are conferred 
in the case of ruined and dangerous houses and other erection^ as 
well as increased powers for the general regulation of new buildings. 

Out of the total number of municipalities ' in existence on Match 31, 
r904 (excluding Calcutta), only two, Howrah and Fatna, contained 
over 100,000 inhabitants; 98 contained from 10,000 to 100,000, and 
in 61 there were less than to,ooo inhabitants. 'The total population 
within municipal limits was 2,871,249, and the inddence of taxation 
per head of Ae population tvas Rs. The total number of 

munidpal commissioners was 2,236, of whom 1,160 were elected and 
1,076 appointed; 336 were official members, and 1,900 non-official; 
261 were Europeans and 1,975 natives. The land holding classes and 
members of the legal profession provide about 50 per cent, of the com- 
missioners, and of the remainder the majority are Government servants 
or traders. Statistics of munidpal finance are given in Table XII 
at the end of this article (p. 356). 

There are two branches of the Public Works department, one of 
which is in charge of roads and buildinp and mis- 
cellaneous public improvements, and the other con- 
trols irrigation, marine matters, and railways. Each branch is under 

' In the present area of Bengal, there were 197 ninnicipal!t!es in 1904, of which 73 
contained from to, 000 to 100,000 inhabitants, while 30 hod )es than 10,000 inhain- 
tants. ’Hie total population within innnlcipal limits was 3,354,180, and the incidence 
of taxation was Bs. 1-4 per bead. The total nnmber of mnnicipal commissianeis 
was 1,733, of whom 913 were elected and 743 were nominated; 349 were official 
and 1,304 non-official membeis; 331 were Europeans and 1,533 were natives. 
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a Chief Engineer, who is also secretary to Government. The Roads 
and Buildings blanch administers live circles three of which are 
controlled by Superintending Engineers and two by Executive En- 
gineers, who are designated Inspectors of Works, and whose duties 
are to inspect the work done under the Engineers employed by the 
District boards and to exercise professional control ot'er their proceed- 
ings. The Imperial and Provincial buildings and roads in these circles 
are in charge of the District Engineers, where the District boards con- 
cerned have accepted the responsibility for their up-keep, and of the 
Inspectors of Works in certain Districts in which those bodies have not 


accepted such a responsibility. The Superintending Engineers have 
control of Public Works divisions held by Executive Engineers, and 
they also act as Inspectors of Works in their circles. The *oads and 
Buildings branch also includes a temporary charge^ comprising the 
buildings connected with the Imperial Agricultural Institute at Pdsa, 
which is under the control of a superintendent of works. 

The Irrigation branch comprises four circles, each of which is under 
a Superintending Engineer. In Irrigation circles the Executive 
Engineers also carry out the works rf the Roads and Buildings branch 
within the limits of their divisions, and the Superintending Engineers 
act as Inspectors of Works. Three revenue divisions formed for tlie 


assessment and collection of canal water rates are held by Deputy- 
Collectors under the control of the Superintending Engineer of this 
bmch. The main lines of railway and their branches are administered 
directly by the Government of India, the Government of Bengal con- 
trolling only a few minor railways undertaken by private enterprise. 

Rapid progress has been made in all departments since the intro- 
duction of Provincial gnance in 1871. The Northern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway was opened in 1878. The Orissa, 
Midnapore, and Hijill Canals were completed in 1873, and, with the 
exception of the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, the entire Provincial 
ranal system has been ronstructed ance that date; The canalization 
of the Bhangar channel in 1899 and the opening of the Madhumati BIl 
route in tgoa have greatly facilitated navigation by the Calcutta and 
Eastm Canals. As regards roods, the operations of the department 
are limited to the maintenance of a few trunk lines, and the initiative 
in the construction of new roads has been transferred to the District 
boards. Special efforts have, however, been directed to the improve- 
mmt of communications in the Western DuSrs*, and to the construction 
of feeder-rdads to the railways. 

Great im irovements have been effected in the public buildings both 
J ™'.“ '“Itated. is f«"r, of which thrw 

is Cm!? j:p®r:r'S * 
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in Calcutta and in the Districts. The antiquated structures in which 
the courts and public offices were formerly accommodated have been 
replaced by more spacious edifices built with some pretensions to 
architectural effect. Munsifs' courts, in particular, are being gradually 
transformed from primitive mat-and-thatch structures into permanent 
buildings of brick and mortar, and educational institutions are being 
provided with more suitable accommodation than was formerly thought 
sufficient for them, while the jails are bang altered to meet modem 
sanitary requirements and to prevent overcrowding. 

Among more or less recent buildings in Calcutta may be mentioned 
the Imperial Secretariat, Writers’ Buildings, the Gene^ Post Office, 
the Telegraph Office, the Surveyor-General’s Offices, the Government 
of India Cmtral Press, the High Court, the Office of the Geological 
Survey department, and the Economic and Art Museum. Of educational 
buildings, the most important are the Senate House, Presidency College, 
Hare School, School of Art, and the additions to the Medical College. 
The Eden, Ezra, Sambhu Nith Pandit, and Victoria ZanSna Hospitals 
and the Leper Asylum are new, and the Presidency General Hospital 
has been reconstructed. y' 

Much attention has been devoted to the preservation of antiquities 
at Pakoua* and Gaur* ; and the Konarak temple and the Bhu- 
BAWESWAR temples in Purl have been protected from decay. 

Drainage schemes have been undertaken in Hoochly District at 
a cost of 26 lakhs, whereby an area of 370 square miles has been 
drained and cultivation rendered possible. 

Extensive waterworks have been constructed at Dacca*, Bhagalpur, 
Mysiensikch*, Howrah, Burowan, Arrah, Murshibabad, and 
DARjmiKc; a complete dnunage scheme has been carried out 
at Patna, and electric lighting has been introduced at Dacca* and 
Darjeeling. 

The strength of the army stationed within the Province in June, 1903, 
was 7,866, British troops numbering 3,221 and Native troops 4,645. 
Bengal is garrisoned by the Lucknow division of the ^ ^ ^ 
Eastern Command. The troops are distributed at 
eleven military stations. At Fort William in Calcutta there are British 
and Native infantry, British artillery, and a submarine mining company ; 
and there are Native infantry and cavalry at Alipore. British and Native 
infantry and British artillery are cantoned at Barrackpore, and British 
and Native infantry and British artillery at Dinapore. Darjeeling with 
Lebong has British infantry and artillery, and a British r^ment 
is stationed at Dum-Durn. The remaining cantonments of Ranchi, 
Buxa, Cuttack, and Gangtdt are manned by Native infimtry. No 
recruitment takes place among Bengalis. 

There is an arsenal at Fort William, a foundry and shell factory at 
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Cossipore, an ammunition factory at Dum-Dum, and a riilc factory 
at Ichipur. 

‘ Volunteer coips hare their head-quarters at Calcutta, MuzafTarpur, 
Darjeeling, Rinchl, Jam^pur, Bankipore, Dacca*, and Chittagong' ; 
and the head-quarters of the fiengal-Kagpur Kailnuy Volunteer Rijlcs 
are at Kharakpur. The following table gives the total strength of all 
the corps in 1881, 1891, :9oi, and 1903:— 
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pe Calcutu police force, of whidi .10 accounl will lie found in the 
eiticle on Calcutta, lies n history of its own, and has always been 

PoUa and !»•'« sys'"" in ntlicr pans of the 

ialls. Pnn'ince. In the carlydays of liritish rule ihc Bengal 
amtniSn were required to keep up csiablishmcnts 
of police for the nuintenaocc of peace, but by Rcgulaiion XXII of 1 jpj 
this system was abolished ; the police were placed under the exclusive 
control of Government officers, and the amlndiri were forbidden to 
maintain any such force livery UisIticI was divided inlo police circles, 
with an area of about 400 square miles, and a dinsa, with a staff 
of subordinate officers, was appointed to each. To meet Iho cost of 
these meMores, a police ta.\ was imposed on Imdcrs and olhcrs who 
were yecHlIy interested in the raaintenaiicc of the force and who made 
no other direct contribution to the Sute; but this lax was abolished in 
1797, when court-fees and stamp duties were iinruduccd. ’Ilio functions 
of the new- force were at first confraed to the arresting of ticcused 
persons ; but m 1797 the police dSroias were directed to inquire 
reg^ing unnatural daths, and in 1807 the Jlagislrale was aulhoriacd 
to taderapolire inquiry when he saw rrason In distrust the truth of 
a complamt. From this small beginning was soon evolved the regular 

In 1808 Superintendents of police were appointed to ocrlain 
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divisions, vriiere they exercised concurrent jurisdiction with the Magis- 
trates of Districts and cities. These posts were abolished in tSaj, hut 
they were again revived in tSgy. The civil police force in that year 
consisted of 444 Ur^as, 1,333 subordinate oicers, called mkrrin 
isAjemdm, and 6,699 krktidii or constables. 

The whole force was reoiganiaed and placed on its present footing 
by Act V of i86t. An Inspector-General of police was appointed, 
with complete powers of control in all departmental matters, and under 
him were 6 Depirty-Inspectors-General, 52 District Sirperintendents, 
tii Assistant Superintendents, 590 inspectors, 936 sub-inspectors, 
2,234 head constables, and 25,000 constables: these figures include 
the police in Assam, who were not separated from the Bengal police 
till r8;i. The annual cost of the police force in Bengal rose from 
36.6 lakhs in i88t 1040-8 lakhs in tSpt, to gt-; lakhs in tpot, and 
to 54‘9 lakhs in rpog. The composition of the force in those years 
is shown below:— 
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KOTK-'HieN fiKom are ecdam e af tiie Caleatla foitt the afflegate ttrea^h 
of viiieb In 1903 Vfii aod abo of the railway and miiitap' pohoe: they refer 

ofliy M die exenUre iorce together vjth the retcne^ both erdlni^ and iniiei 
* The corre^Kinding tigirei for fieepl at mw comtitBled were n- 
Depiit7«lBipecton*Gcflcni . . . 

IHitifa ana Asililaat Ssperintendenti 
laipeiXon . . . , t . 

SBO-iiapecton . . , . > 

Hold coNtabIti 

CoMtableik inchding seaicrpil police 


The Deputy-Inspectors<ieneral are, in the main, inspecting officers, 
but they also arrange the posting of officers below the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent. The District Superinteodents are in charge of the 
police of their Districts, but in all save purely departmental matters 
they are subordinate to the District Magistrates. Inspectors ate 
employed chiefly on inspection, and the greater part of the investigations 
is conducted by sub-inspectors y much of this work was formerly done by 
head constables, but of late years it has, as for as possible, been taken 
out of their hands. 

The higher grades of the police are filled on the results of a com- 
petitive examination in England and a compeddve examinadon in 
Ya 
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India, restricted to nominated candidates, a certain number of appoint- 
ments being also given by nomination to natives of the country. The 
competitive examination held in India is now, however, to be abolished. 
Inspectors are almost invariably promoted sub-inspectors, but in future 
a certain number are to be appointed direct. Sub-inspcclors arc 
appointed either by open competition or by nomination. As a result 
of the Police Commission of 1903, it has been decided that there is 
to be no competitive examination for the recruitment of sub-inspectors, 
but that th^ shall be, as far as possible, recruited direct, and that a 
maximum proportion of appointment shall be fixed for promotion from 
the rank of head constable. In ei'cr}' case they have to go through 
a year’s training in the Bhflg.nlpur Training School, where they are 
taught law, the Police Manual so far as it concerns them, the reading 
and recording of flnge^imp^essi^ns, riding, and drill. Head constables 
are, as a rule, promoted constables. Constables arc recruited at the 
head-quarters^ of each District. The percentage of foreigners (i. c. men 
of another District) which it is permissible to enlist varies in different 
Districts from 30 to 80. Constables receive some training at the 
head-quarters before being sent out lo investigating centres, and when 
stationed at head-quarters they also get some instruction in drill. In 
future^ they will be trained at central schools which arc now being 
established for the purpose. 


Service in the police has, till very lately, been unpojiular with 
educated natives. The appointinenl of the Police Commission and 
the hopes of an improved seivice have, however, of late led many 
well-eonnected natives to apply for direct appointment to sub-in- 
spectorships. 

The rural police force of chukidin or tillage watchmen is a very 
ancient institution, and. cscept in East and North Bengal, it is for the 
most part descended from the old Hindu rillagc system, under which 
they were remunerated by amaU assignments of land. The rillage 
TOtchmen were placed under the diropts by the Regulation of ryot 
already referred to. Between 18.3 and rS.C provision was made S 
the mamtenance of dmkldan at all Magistrates' head-quarters, who 
were paid monthly stipends by the residents of the towns in question : 
and a somewhat similar arrangement was soon afterwards introduced 
^ral^' in all Districts where the indigenous system mentioned 
above did not exist. Tlie powers and duties of the dmildars 
wwre laid down in detail in Regulation XX of 1817. 1„ ,838 their 

(1 1 (B.C.) of 1870) detailing that duties and providing for the levy of 
their pay through the agency of local committees, called ytaraiijw* 

Rs, 3 and Rs, 6 a month, but also to appoint and, if necessaty, dismiss 
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them. The latter powers are now exercised by the District Magistrate; 
the necessai}' fun^ are still usually collects by the pamhayut, but 
the Magistrate may, in certain cases, appoint a taMldsr for the 
purpose. The (hmkidm are required to attend the police station at 
regular intervals, usually once a week, in order to report the births 
and deaths occuning in their beats, and to give information regarding 
the movements of bad characters and other matters. Th^ are also 
required to give immediate notice of the occurrence of all heinous 
olTences, and are empowered to arrest and take to the police station 
persons caught red-handed. In order to provide a link between the 
regular police and the village thaukdirs, daffadirsh-n been appointed 
orm- groups of from ten to twenty chmtkldan. The rural police are not 
legally subordinate to the regular police^ to whom they merely report. 
They are under the control of the District Magistrate, who can, however, 
delegate his powers to the District Superintendent of police. In some 
Districts he delegates all his powers, keeping in his own hands only the 
general power of control ; in some Districts he delegates his powers 
in the head-quarters subdivision only; in others, again, he delegates 
powers to punish and reward within fixed limits. There are now 
153,000 ckauEdm, and the value of their annual emoluments is 
estimated at about 79 kikhs’. Mwt of them are now under Act VI 
(B.C.) of 1870, but about 5,000 still hold service-lands in lieu of salary ; 
about 4,500 are under Regulation XX of tSty, and upwards of 9,000, 
in Chota Nagpur, are under a special Act (V (B.C.) of 1887) passed 
for that part of the Province. 

The only criminal tribe having its head-quarters in Bengal that need 
be noticed is the MagphiyS Dorns. These are most numerous in 
Saran and Champaran Districts, where an attempt has been made to 
reclaim them by inducing them to settle down as agriculturists. Settle- 
ments have been formed on land given for the purpose by aii/iittdan, 
and allowances for the purchase of seeds, &c., have been made to them 
by Government Enough has been done to make it possible for them 
to live honestiy if they choose to do so, but there has so far been no 
very marked improvement in their habits ; their location in settlements, 
however, gives the local authorities some hold over them. 

Reformatory schools are maintained at Alipore and Haziiribagh; 
these contained 383 boj-s at the end of March, r904, the total cost to 
Government during the year being Rs. 58,000. Boys of the agricultural 
classes are sent to the Haz 5 ritegh school, where cultivation and 
gardening are specially taught, while boys belonging to the industrial 
castes are sent to the Alipore school, where they are instructed in 
various industries. The kindergarten system of teaching has been 

' The number of Otaimrs in Bengal as now eonslilnled is 106,500, and the value 
of Iheir animat emotuments is estimated at neatly 49 lakhs. 
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introduced at Alipore; drill and gymnastics are included in the training 
at both schools, and games are played. A number of boys are provided 
rrith work outside the sdiools under a system of licences, and the 
Educational department endeavours to follow up the histor)' of each 
boy for three years after his release. 

On an average 134,000 cases were reported yearly by the police 
between 1896 and ipor, of which 67,000 were dealt aith by the criminal 
courts, 56,700 or 84'6 per cent, ending in conviction and the remainder 
in disclmige or acquittal. During the same period 32,000 cases were on 
the average dealt u-ilh yearly by the Calcuila police, the nature of whose 
work is very different ; of these, 29,800 were referred to the courts, and 
all but 950 ended in conviction. 

The plan of identifying criminals by means of head measurements 
was introduced by Sir Edward Henry, when Inspector-Gencml of 
Police; but he subsequently replaced ft by the system of finger-prints, 
which is now in vogue wetywhere. Tlie record of finger-impressions, 
which in 1897 consisted of only 8,000 slips, had risen to nearly 56,000 
in r9or, and to nearly 80,000 in 1903, when 1,555 men were thus 
identified, compared with 345 in 1898, the first complete year of 
W’orking, 


A special reserve of from twenty to fifty con.stables, armed with 
converted Sniders {now being replaced by conrerted Martinl-Hcmy 
carbines) under a sub-inspcaor, is maintained at the head-quarters of 
each District, and four military police companies of roo each, armed 
with Martini-Henry riflw, are stationed at Dacca', Bhilgalpur, Dumka, 
and Hooghly, In accordance with the recommendation of the Police 
Commission, these resen'es are to be strengthened and placed in eharce 
of European inspectors, and all members of the force arc to pass 
periodically through them for couises of training. A separate railway 
police was formed in 1867, and now comprises 2 Assistant Inspectors- 
General, 17 inspectors, 44 sub-inspectors, 154 head constables, and 
731 native and 14 European constables. 

pie jails of Bengal are divided into three classes— Central, District, 
and subsidiaij'. The Central jails, which are in charge of whole-time 
ofScets, are intends for the confinement of persons sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. Including the Ptesidenej Jail in Cal- 
ratla, where European convicts are incarcerated, there are now eight' 
Central jails; m i88r there were nine, and in iSgt seven. At the 
head^^ts of Districts where there is no Central jail, there is 
a Distnet jail, which, except at Daijeeling, is supervised Iw the Civil 
Surgeon. Pnsonos sentenced to imprisonment for more than two 
^ are titoferred to a Central jail. There are suhsidiarj. jails at all 
subdmsional head-quarters for the detention of onder-wS Uonets, 

• There are lix Central iailt in Bengal ai now constituted. 
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and of those sentenced to imprisonment for not more than fourteen 
daj'S. It is proposed to detain only under-trial prisoners in these small 
jails as far os is practicable. Detailed statistics are given in Table XIII 
at the end of this article (p. 357). 

The modem administration of the Jail department, vrhich is controlled 
by an Inspector-Geneml, dates from the period between 1877 and iSSt, 
when many improvements were elfected— the superintending staff was 
strengthened, and the pay and prospects of the subordinates were 
improved ; new jails were built, discipline uas made more strict, and 
greater cate began to be taken to see that the prisoners were properly 
housed, clothed, and fed, and that medical aid was promptly rendered 
to those in need of it. The result of these measures has been most 
satisfactory. In i88t and for hventy years previously, the mortality 
amongst prisoners had exceeded 6t per t,ooo ; in the next decade it fell 
to 45; between 1892 and 1901 it was only 32, and in 1903 only 23-7 
per 1,000. The chief jail diseases ate dysentery, pneumonia, malarial 
fevers, and cholera. Dysentery is becoming less common ; in 1903, in 
spite of a greatly increased jail population, the deaths from this cause 
numbered only 91, compared nith 475 twenty years earlier. Cholera 
has almost ceased to be a jail disease ; in t903 there were only 24 
cases and 15 deaths. Fevrer deaths than formerly are now ascribed 
to ‘fever,’ but this is due in part to better diagnosis; and the same 
cause may also perhaps account for the reported increase in tuberculosis, 
which, like pneumonia, often results from overcroading. 

In the District jails the prisoners are employed on simple forms of 
labour, such as brick-pounding Rour-grindtng, and oil-pressing; but m 
the Cwtral jails special industries are carried on to meet the req^it^ 
ments of various Government departments. In the Presidency Jail 
much of the Govanment printing is done; at Bu.\ar tents and cotton 
cloth are made; at Midnapore the prisoners work in cane, coir, and 
aloe fibre, and so on. The earnings aggrepted nearly 6 lakhs in 1903, 
compared with 5J lakhs in 1881, but the provision of hard labour 
for the prisoners is considered of more importance than die amount 
wi mcH. The expenditure is steadily rising, but this is due largely to the 
increased cost of food-stuffs. 

Rmg al has always contained a large number of ordinary' ullage 
schools or foMlas. These were used mainly by the higher Hindu 
castes and gave instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but the education they afforded was very 
elementary; it consisted largely in learning by rote, and especially in 
committing elaborate arithmetical tables to memory. BrSbman fmidits 
taught Sa nskrit to their disciples, who were mostly BrShmans and 
Baidyas, and there were also some indigenous medical schools. Muham- 
madan children attended makiais, or elementary schools where boys 
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learnt to recite the Kotin, iind mintas, or more odTanced schools 
teaching Persian and Aiabic. Under the Company's Chatter Act of 
iStg a kith of rupees a year iras allotted for expenditure on education, 
and in rSsy a Committee of Public Instruction rras appointed. Tiiis 
Committee sought to encourage the learning and literature respected by 
the people and to foster high education as it ivas then understood, but 
no attempt rras made to arrange for any general ^stem of education. 

Under Lord William Bentinck the cause of English education, which 
had hitherto been fostered mainly by fce independent efforts of mission- 
aries, rapidly gained ground; and in rSgs it aas decided, through the 
influence of Macanky, to impart instruction in the higher schools 
through the medium of English. The abolition in rSgy of Persian as 
the court knguage gave a great atimuliis to the study of Etrglish, and 
about the same time the education grant rras raised to 4J lihs; 
a system of scholarships rras created for English schools, and Bengal 
was divided into nine educational drriles, in most of which there was 
a central colleg^ while every District was provided with a school to 
teach both English and the verrracukr. 

The Committee of Public Instruction was replaced in tSga by 
a Council of Education. A system of examinations and scholarships 
was devised, and steps were taken to obtain employment in the public 
service for the most successful students. Model vernacular schools 
were established, and arrangements were made for the periodical 
examination of indigenous schools. Books were lent to these schools, 
and money rewards, amounting to about Ks. 5,000 a year, were given 

to deserving teachers and pupik. 

The celebrated educational Dispatch, issued 1 ^ the Court of Directors 
in 1854, gave a great impulse to educadon in India, and led in Bengal 
to the appomtment in 1855 of a Director of Public Instruction andVf 
a cmn number of inspectors and subJnspectors of schools; and also 
shorfly ailer^, to the constitution of a University Committee. This 
was fbUowed ^ the establishment of a regular department of Pubb'c 
fraction. Prom te date the progress of education in Bengal has 
em rapid and sustained. Systematic inspection was introduced, the 
scholarship sjatem ivas developed, and grants-in-aid were giv^ to 
pirate schools and colleges. All grades of education were fostered 
and a comptee system of examinations was organized. Encouragement 
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in number, the earliest and most important being the Calcutta Madrasa, 
which was founded by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1817 the Hindu 
College, which was subsequently merged in the Presidency College, was 
founded for the teaching of the English language and European science. 
A college was established by the Baptist missionaries at Serampore in 
1818. The Sanskrit College dates from 1824, and in 1830 Dr. Duff 
founded the General Assembly's Institution. The schism in the 
Scottish Church in 1843 led to the establishment of the Free Church 
Institution. The Hooghly College was opened in 183d, and the Patna 
College in 1855-6. Besides theses there were Government colleges at 
Dacca*, Berhampore, Midnapore, and Krishnagar. The Doveton, 
La Martinihre, and St. Paul’s Colleges in Calcutta were prirate founda- 
tions, and the BhawanTpur College was maintained by the London 
Missionary Society. 

The Educational department is diWded into four sections ; namely, 
the Imperial service, the Provincial service, the Subordinate service, 
and the Lower Subordinate service. The Imperial service ' consists of 
31 officers appointed in England, comprising the Director of Public 
Instruction, Assam, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
6 principals of colleges, 15 professors and 5 inspectors of schools, 
and 3 to fill vacandes. The post of Director of Public Instruction 
is not included within the Indian Educational service. The Provincial 
service, which is filled mainly by recruitment in India, consists of 
109 officers! namely, 6 divisional inspectors of schools, 7 assistant 
inspectois, 7 principals of colleges, 56 professors of colleges, 23 head 
masters of collegiate and training schools, and 10 other officers. The 
Subordinate service, which includes all deputy-inspectors of schools, 
head " ’acrKw of District schools, some assistant masters in District 
schools, foremen at technical institutions, &c, comprises 464 appoint- 
ments. The minimum pay is Rs. 50 a month. The I/)wer Subordinate 
service consists of 1,112 persons. 

The Director is the chief controllh® officer of the department. 
Below him the chief executive officers are the divisional inspectors of 
schools, one for each Commissioner’s Division, who, with the help of 


' Owtag to the recent tmnsfer of officers to the new Province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the strength of the Indirm Edncational service in Beagsl has been reduced 
to 27 officers. It indndes 2 dirisional inspectors of srrhools, the inspector of European 
Echoob, the inspectress of schoob, the Assistant PIrector of PubMc 
5 principals and r4 professors of colleges, and 3 officers to fill vacancies. Aiw the 
transfer of 27 officers to the new Province, there remahi 8t officers la the Benpl 
Provincial sendee: namely, 4 divbional inspectors and 5 assistant inspectors of schods, 
« ptincipaU and 42 professors of colleges, id head masters of collegiate and training 
spools, and 9 other officers. Altogether loi officers have been tianstod to the new 
Province from the Subordinate Educational service, which now comprises 346 olliceis 
exclusive of the snb-inspectors of schools. 
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assistant inspectors, supetrise all schools in their Divisions. Usually 
each District is in charge of a deputy 4 n.spector, who is a-ssisted by a 
sub-inspector in each subdivision and gurt instructors In each Ham. 
The District boards have control over education more or less elemen- 
tary in rural tracts, but in some cases they have delegated their duties 
in regard to primary educatian to local boards. In the few Districts 
where these boards do not exist, the local control is vested in special 
committees. 

The department* maintains ir Arts colleges, including one for girls ; 
9 professional colleges, of which 7 are law colleges altached to and 
forming part of the same number of Arts colleges ; 77 secondary schools, 
including a high and one middle English school for girls; rag prirrrary 
schools, including one for girls ; and also 145 schools for special in- 
struction, including a Gov-emment college and 4 Ooveniment vernacular 
schools for medicine. 


The teachirrg institutions fali into tliree main groups r namely. Uni- 
versity education, or the advanced instruction given to candiihtes for 
degrees; and secondary education, or the instruction given to brrj-s and 
gir-ls who have passed heyond the third or elementary stage, known as 
primary education. 


The rise of the Caicutu University dates from tSgfi, when rules were 
formulated for conducting examinations and granting degrees in Arts, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, and the Presidency College was 
plaad u^n an improved footing. The Act of Incorporation of the 
Calcutu Univutsily was passed in Januat)-, 1857. In rSgp the inter- 
raedrate examination in Arts was established, the degree of ' Licentiate’ 
™ cnated in the Faculties of Uw and Engineering, and that of 
toor m the Faculty of Ijiw. The degree of M.A. was conferred for 
the Srst trme rn t86a, and that of Bachelor of Science in rpor-a. 

In 1904 the Indian Universities Act was passed, which gives greater 
coritrol m a^emrcal matters to the teachers who are connected with 
rallies affilrated to the University; it also aims at improv-ing the 

on afflv a imposes more stringent conditions 

on^rahon, and provrdes for periodical inspection by experts. 

University. The Fellows are 
of irifli ^ selected on the suggestion 

is ™o^ “4^'^ of the Facultres of the Senate. The Vice-Chancellor 
B wormed by the Govemor-GeneraVin-Council from the Fellows. 

Unrversrty rs not a teachrng University in the ordinary sense of the 
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tenn ; its principal functions are to affiliate colleges, to recognize high 
schools, to prescribe courses of study for colleges and the upper classes 
of high schools, to hold examinations, and to grant certificates and 
diplomas to the successful candidates. The Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellorrs constitute the Senate, which meets once a year, 
and also when convened by the Vice-Chancellor on the requisition of 
any six members. It is divided into the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medi- 
cine, and Engineering, to which a Faculty of Science has now been 
added. These Faculties are appointed by the Senate at its annual 
meeting, and each elects its own president ; every member of the 
Senate is a member of at least one Faculty. The executive government 
of the University is vested in a Syndicate, consisting of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and ten of the Fellows, who are elected for one year by the 
several Faculties, Boards of Studies consisting of from six to sixteen 
members are appointed for the principal departments of studies ; their 
duties are to recommend textbooks and the courses of study in their 
respective departments, and to advise the Syndicate regardmg the 
appointment of examiners and upon any other matter that may be 
referred to them. The expenditure of the University in 1903-4 was 
a-ag lakhs, which was entirely met from the fees paid by candidates at 
the examinations. 

In 1857, ro Arts colleges were affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
The number had risen to 34 in 1891, to 44 in 1901, and to 46 in 
1903-4. These are divided into two pides: the first-grade teach 
up to the B.A. standard of the University, while in the second-grade 
colleges the course presaibed for the intermediate examination in 
Arts, or a course of a similar standard, is tau^t. An under^duate 
of the University may appear for the B.A. or B.Sc. examination, pro- 
vided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in any affiliated 
institution for not less than four academical years, and if he passes, he 
may appear at the M.A. examination whenever he pleases. Of the 
46 iffiHatpH colleges, II are maintained by Government and one from 
municipal funds ; 6 are aided and a8 unaided. The Presidency, 
Patna, and St. Xavier’s Collies were affiliated to the B.Sc. standarf 
of the Calcutta University in 1901. The Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Sdence has also been affiliated to this standard. Iri 
addition to those just mentioned, the Dacca* College, the General 
Assembly’s Institution, the Duff College, the Metropolimn Institution, 
the Ripon and the BangabSsI Colleges are the most important Arts 
HlogM The total expenditure incurred on Arts and Profession^ 
colleges in 1903-4 was 12.73 lakhs, of which S '87 lakhs was denved 
from Provincial revenues and 4-92 lakhs from fees. 

A Law department was attached to the Presidency College and 
offlU-tpH to the University in 1857. This example was soon followed. 
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and the number of colleges teachii^ lav had grotvn to 12 in 1890^1, 
and to 17 in 1900-1, the number falling to 16 in 1903-4. The open- 
ing of lav classes in other Calcutta institutions greatly reduced the 
attendance and income of those at the Presidency College, which were 
therefore abolished. The Calcutta Medical College ms founded in 
1835 by Lord William Bcntinch, and affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1857. For the students of this college University standards of 
various descriptions have been described. Institutions for medical 
education are now controlled by die Inspector-General of Gvil Hos- 
pitals. TTie Civil Engineering CoE^ was opened in November, 1856, 
as a department of the Presidency College^ but in 1880 it was replaced 
by the Government Engineering College at Sibpur {sa Howrah), 
which was affiliated to the University ; the mstniction was made more 
pradcal, and classes were opened for civil engineers, mechanical 
engineers, overseers, and mechanical apprentices. A fev appointments 
under Government are guaranteed to the students of this college. 

Students not living with their parena or guardians are nov requited 
to reside at duly authorized hostels. The number of such hostels in 
1903-4 was 411, with 14,045 inmates; and they were maintained at 
a art of io<95 of which Rs. 51.000 was paid from public sources. 

The results of the most important examinations in each of the years 
r88o-r, 1890-1, 1900-r, and 1903-4 are shown below:— 
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now outnumber the middle vernacular schools, and also contain con- 
siderably more pupils. The attendance at schools of this class is 
improving, and is now about the same as in high schools. The total 
number of secondary schools for boys in 1903-4 was 2,465, of which 
74, or 3 per cent., were directly managed by Government, and 186, or 
7-5 per cent, by District or municipal boards ; 1,584, or 64.3 per cent, 
rrcrc aided from public funds, including Native State revenues, while 
the test were unaided. The number attending these schools was 
252,000, or 4-4 per cent of the hoys of school-going age. 

Primary schools ate intended chiefly for the masses. They are 
dmded into two grades— upper and lower. In the latter the elements 
of reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and agriculture are taught It is 
now proposed to establish in purely agricultural areas rural sdiools with 
shorter and simpler courses suited to the needs of the agricultural 
population. In the upper primary schools the curriculum is a little 
more advanced, though considerably below the final course prescribed 
for middle schools ; it includes the elements of history’, geography, 
geometry, and science, in addition to the study of vernacular literature. 
A few primary’ schools arc managed by the Educational department or 
hy local bodies ; hut the great majority are merely aided by the grant 
of monthly or quarterly stipends, supplemented by grants made on the 
result of local inspection and depending upon the number of pupils 
under instruction, the stage of instruction reached, the qualifications of 
the gurii, the nature and condition of the school-house, and other factors 
which go to make up a successful school. This system of payment was 
until recently the usual one, e,xcept in backward localities, but it has 
been held not to work satisfactorily. It has now been decided to pay 
all the gi/riis by fixed stipends, and an additional grant of 5 lakhs has 
been set aside by the Local Government for this purpose. In 1 903-4, 
122 primary schools were wholly maintained by the department, r8 
hy District or municipal boards, and 304 by Native Stales ; nearly 82 
per cent, of the total number were aided in the manner described 
above, and a few were aided by Native States ; the remainder were 
unaided. The average yearly pay of the teachers of upper primary 
schools was about Rs. 136 in 190Q-1, and rose to Rs. 148 in 1903-4 ; 
that of the teachers of lower primary schools rose, in the same period 
from Rs. 56 to Rs. 63. In recent years no systematic attempt has 
been made to train gttriis, but training schools fot them are now being 
started in each subdivision. 

The promotion of female education in Bengal isjbeset with difficulties. 
There is no general demand for it as a means of livelihood ; the parda 
system and early marriage stand in the way, and, until recently, the 
curriculum was not suitable for girls. New standards, containing more 
congenial subjects such as literature, history, domestic economy, and 
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needlCTork, have now been prescribed for schools in and about 
Calcutta) and are being gradually introduced in the Districts. 

Girls' schools in advanced tracts are aided from Provincial revenues, 
and model primary schools for them have bwn started in every District, 
Training classes, aided from Provincial revenues, have been recently 
opened in connexion wth mission and other schools, and orthodox 
Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers have been appointed to 
further the spread of tamna education. Za/iana leaching is also 
carried on by Christian missionaries and by several Hindu and Brahmo 
associations, especially in Calcutta. 

The number of Arts colleges and schools for girls rose from 831 in 
1881 to 2,362 in 1891, to 2,973 ^ 5 >ooS i 904 * In the 

same years the numbers of girls in colleges were respectively 5, 40, 72, 
and 98 i in secondary schools, 5,500, 5,600, and 5,600; and in 
p rimar y schools, 29,000, 75,000, 91,000, and 147,000. The percentage 
of girls under instruction to the number of school-going age vras 0*87 
in 1880-1, i'6r in 1890-1, i-8 in 1900-1, and 2-8 in 1903-4. The 
Bethune College, La Martini^re, and Loretto House are the principal 
centres of female education. In ail twelve high schools for girls were 
aided by Government or by Distria or municipal boards in 1903-4. 

District boards spent 25,000 on girls' scirools in 1890-1, Rs. 
38,000 in 1900-1, and Rs. 80,000 in 1903-4. The boards hare also 
created special scholarahips for female pupils in primary schools. To 
encourage their education up to higher standards at home, Government 
has recently ruled that girls may draw scholarship stipends without 
attending schools, if they can prove that they hare attained a higher 
standard by home study. There are an inspectress and assistant inspec- 
tress of girls' schools, whose duty it b to look after female education. 

The establishment of normal schools for training teachers other than 
gurfu dates from 1855, but it was not until 1874 that th^ became at all 
numerous. There vrere then 56 in all There arc 10 medical schools 
as compared with 5 in 1884; of these 4 are Government institutions, 
and the rest are unaided. Among other special schools may be 
mentioned 4 engineering and sun*^ and 4 art schools. There wre 27 
industrial schools with fe6 pupils in 1903-4, against 4 with 144 pupils 
twenty years previously. Afadmas (for the teaching of Arabic and 
Persian) have increased during the same period from 7 to 83. Various 
other educational institutions, such as recognized ic/s (for the teaching 
of Sanskrit), irfcamatory schools, muric sdiools, and schools for the 
deaf and dumb, number in all 590. An agricultural department 
attached to the Sibrtur Civil Ei^ineering Collie was attended in 
i 903“4 *5 studente, ii in the firat year class and 14 in the second 

year; it has not beip very successful and will shortly be removed 
to Pdsa. ' 
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Fixed grants were formerly given to certain European schools in 
Bengal, bat since 1882 the annual grants have been based partly on the 
returns of attendance, and partly on the results of examinations. The 
primary and secondary schools, taken together, numbered 55 with 5,000 
pupils in 1883, and 69 with 7,000 pupils in 1891"; while 80 schools 
with 8,000 pupils were returned in 1903-4. The number of pupils who 
passed the various code examinations was 65 in 1883, 247 in 1891, and 
543 1903-4 ; the numbers who passed the entrance examination of 

the Calcutta University in the same three years were 38, 95, and 16 
respectively. A few boys of the better class are provided with appoint- 
ments in the Police, Opium, and Accounts departments. Some have 
obtained situations in railways, mercantile offices, tea-gardens, and jute 
factories, and some have continued their education in the Medical 
College or at the Sibpur Engineering College. The girls have become 
teachers, typewriters, or shop assistants, and a few of them have entered 
the medical profession. 

Although some improvement is observable of late years, Muham- 
madans are still backward in respect of education. In proportion to 
the relative populations, Hindus gained twelve times as many University 
degrees in 1901 as Muhammadans, and they sent thrice the number of 
pupils to secondary schools. In the same year only 9 per cent, of 
Muhammadans of school-going age attended primary schools, as com- 
pared with 1 1 <9 per cent, among Hindus. The comparison, however, 
cannot fairly be made solely on a numerical basis ; the great majority 
of the Muhammadans of Bengal are converts from the Imrer strata of 
the population, and it is doubtful if they are worse educated than the 
Kochs and ChandSls and cognate Hindu castes from whose ranks they 
have sprung. Moreover, their instruction in the ordinary scliools is 
retarded by the long course of religious trainmg which a devout 
Musalman must undergo before he may turn his thoughts to the 
acquisition of secular knowledge. In order to foster Muhammadan 
education, steps have been taken to improve the Mahabs and Koran 
schools by offering subsidies to teachers who adopt the departmental 
standards, by replacing teachers of the old type by better qualified men, 
and by increasing the number of Muhammadans on the inspecting staff. 
Muhammadan pupils in high schools are allowed additional free 
studentships and enjoy the benefits of the Mohsin fund, under rvhich 
they obtain part remission of fees in schools and colleges. Several 
special scholarships have also been created, witlr a view to enable 
Muhammadans to receive collegiate education. 

The great home of the aboriginal races is in the Mis and uplands 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the idjacent cipuntr)’. Special 
attention has -been given to the requirements of thes*^ rude tribes by 
Government and the District boards, and excellent s^icc has been 
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rendered by missionaries, mho has’c established many schools in their 
midst The Pubiin University Mission has started a college at 
HasVibSgh for the promotion of their higher education, and a Govern- 
ment high school at Ranglmati is also chiefly intended for aborigines. 
In the Santal Farganas a special inspector has been appointed to visit 
SantSi schools. In all S,ooo Oirislinn and 34,000 non-Christian 
aborigines attended school in rpog-g. 

The expenditure on the various classes of educational institutions 
in 1900-1 and in 1903-4, mitli the sources from which the funds were 
derived, is shoa-n in Table XIV at the end of this article (p. 358). 

The number of children attending schools represented lo-a per cent, 
of the total population of school-going age in 1S81, 13.5 in 1891, 14.: 
in 1901, and 16-5 per cent, in 1903-4. 'i*hc number of jiersons returned 
as literate at the Census of ipot was 4,:s9,ooo, or 5-5 [icr cent, of the 
total population; for males the percentage was lo-g and for females 0.5. 
During the last dcadc the number of literate males .show’s an increase 
of 15 per cent., a'hile that of females hits risen by 63 per cent. In 
every ro,ooo persons of ach sc.s, 89 males and 6 females can rc.id and 
write English. The Eurdwitn, Presidency, and Oris« Divisions are 
Ae most advanced in the matter of education. Among religions, 
anstrana lake the lead, followed, in the order mentioned, by liuddhisls, 
Hindus, MusaImJns, and Aniraisis. Of the Hindu indigenous c-asies, 
the Baidyas and KSjnsihs haro the largest proportion of literate 
persons, and the depressed race-castes of I)ih, 4 r have the sm-illest 
The fees in Government colleges vao’ from Ks. re a month 'in the 
Presidency Collie to Rs. a in the Calcutta M,ndrasa and the Sanskrit 
College; those m aided colleges range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3, and those 
m ™ded colleges from Ra j to Ra a-f. I„ 

at^S T 5: in aided high schools from 

annas 8 to Rs. a, and in ureiided high schools from annas 4 to Rs. a. 

?i.S ’“T f™”’ = 10 R- r, in 

ram r to 8 annas. In pnmaiy scliook the fees .arc from 1 to 4 annas. 

loi^t\r‘s«l,““™K t ™ ‘haried 

it is doubtful whether even 

.860. In r8“ nSrS “ 

instituted, the total number m aa “ 

RnglkhandUrd,3inPerrian,one\Hi:dtanTr3TCt^i;: 

‘ Us Rij College el Jhalwiio ebeiges ao fees. 
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less than 7 of these papeis were entirely devoted to religious and social 
topics. The numbers of these newspapers stood at 40 in 1873, at 
50 in i88t, at 71 in 1891, at 55 in 1901, and at 70 (4 only being 
Muhamma^n) in 1903-4. In that year there were also 22 native- 
owned English ne\vspapers and 4 Anglo-vernacular papers. Owing 
to the spread of vernacular education and the growth of a reading 
public, the native newspaper press has now, in its own way, become a 
power in the country. A great change has gradually taken place in 
its character, tone, and literary style. In 1863 and for some years 
afterwards the papers devoted small space to the discussion of political 
questions or large administrative measures, and items of news and 
speculations on religious and social subjects constituted the major 
portion of their contents. Politics received very meagre treatment; 
the writers offered their opinions mth difGdence, and their tone rras 
always respectful; their literary style was stiff and sansktitized. The 
principal characteristics of such papers at the present time are the 
increasing prominence given to political and administrative questions, 
a reckless, flY agg eratpA , and occasionally disloyal tone, and a colloquial, 
ungrammatical, and anglicized style. With the spread of English 
education, the papers published in English by Bengalis are rapidly 
growing in importance. 

The vernacular papers have, as a rule, a very limited circulation, and 
only about 15 are of much importance. The HitabSii and Basmatl 
occupy the first place in respect of circulation ; the latter paper has, 
however, less influence than the EatfgaiSSl, the organ of the orthodox 
TTi T ^itiw The SonjUaa is the mouthpiece of the Brahmos, and the 
JfaiM-mtitt and Mihir-o-SitdMiar represent the Muhammadans. 

The number of publications received in the Bengal Library during 
1503-4 was 3,905, of which 2,089 were books and 816 were periodicals. 
These publications deal with literary, social, political, religious, and 
prnTinm ir subjects ; but, with the exception of a few important scientific 
publications, they display little original research. 

Most of the chief medical institutions of the Province are in Calcutta. 
Among the Mofussil institutions the largest and most Important is the 
Mitford Hospital at Dacca* which was buflt m 1858 
at a cost of over Rs. 76,000; it has accommodation 
for 1 70 patients. The Bankipore Hospital, for which a new building is 
being provided, has now 124 beds ; the Cuttack General Hospital has 
82 beds; the Burdwan Hospital, 76; the Darbhanga Hospital, 65; 
the Midnapore Hospital, 77 ; the Gaya Pilgrim Hospital, 84 beds. 
The I-ady Dufferin Zanttna Hospitals in Bettlah and Darbhanga, main- 
tained, respectively, by the Bettiah and the Darbhani^ Rajs, Md 
the Lady Elgin Zanana Hospital at Gaya are also doing excellent 

work. 

VOL. VII, 2 
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There are dispensaries at all District and subdivisional head-quarters 
and.trherever there ate mnnicipalide^ and also at many places in the 
interior; all the former and many d the latter of these toe accommo- 
dation for in-patients, Th^ are for the most part maintained by the 
municipality or District board concerned, trith the aid of grants from 
Government and public subscriptions. The total number of these 
dispensaries in 1903 was 614, compared with only ayy twenty years 
earlier. For further details Table XVI at the end of this article 
may be referred to (p. 360). 

There are 5 lunaric asylums in the Province, situated at BhawSnipur 
in Calcutta, Dacca*, Patna, Cuttack, and Berhampore. Of these, the 
first is reserved for Europeans and Eurasians, and the others for 
natives; the latter, rvith the ertception of that at Dacca*, will soon be 
replaced by a single central asylum. The alleged causes of insanity 
among Europeans are chiefiy the abuse of alcohol among males and 
heredity in the case of females; gB»/a-smoking and heredity axe the 
chief causes assigned for lunacy among natives. 


There are 8 asylums for lepers, at GobtS, Deogarh, Purtilia, Efini- 
ganj, Asansol, BankurS, Bh^alpur, and Lohardagl - The six last 
mentioned toe been esmblished by the Society for Missions to Lepers 
in India and the East; and the Gobrl asylum is a Government institution 
managed by a body appointed by Government The total number of 
inmates in October, r904, was 1,179, of whom 62a were in the Purfilia 
asylum.^ The Lepers Act, III of 1898, which came into force in 
Bengal in 1901, provides for the segregation and medical treatment of 
pauper lepers and for the control of lepers following certain trades 
connected with the bodily requirements of human beings. 

In former times the practice of inocularion was widespread. The 
fetation was preceded by a ceremony performed in honour of 
SItala, the goddess of small-pox: a twig of a mango-tree was dipped 
in a pitcher of water, some vmtm or charms were recited by 
a Brihman, and offerings of milk and sweetmeats were made. The 
patent m then inoculated with the crust of small-pox on the right 
forrarm, if a male, or on the left forearm, if a female. He was bathed 
on the second day, to bring on fever, and was then confined for twenty- 
one days, after which a mixture of turmeric, mm leaves, and coco-nut 
oil was rubbed over the body. Inoculation is stOl practised clan- 
destmely m parts of Orissa and BihSr, but it is becorning more and 

^ Vaccinators are 
CM i M»g«trates, and their work is supervised by the 

Sdt mS* “f Vaccination. IVhere the 

to mks of the fcrmer inoculators, but in the Province as a whole 
barely a quarter of the staff belongs to this class. 
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The chief statistics of hospitals, lunatic asylums, and of vaccination 
are shown in Table XVI at the end of this article (p. 360). • 

In order to bring quinine within the reach of all, the system of soiling 
it through the agency of the Postal department, in pice-packets, each 
containmg 5 (now 7) grains, was inaugurated in 1892. The drug is 
manufactured at the Government fectory in Darjeeling, and is made up 
into packets at the Alipore jail, whence it is supplied to all post offices 
in Bengal. The postmasters receive a small commission on the sales 
effected by them. The system has met with considerable success; in 
1903 nearly 3,000,000 packets of this valuable febrifuge were sold, 
compared with one-eighth of a million in 1893. 

The difiiculties in the way of promoting village sanitation in India are 
enormous, the chief being the ignorance and prejudices of the people 
and the absence of an educated and trustworthy local agency. Some- 
thing has been done to improve the water-supply by providing tanks 
and wells, and disinfecting them either periodically or when epidemic 
disease breaks out; and grave sanitary evils, which affect the public 
health and so constitute a public nuisance, are dealt with under Chap- 
ter XIV of the Indian Penal Code. The Local Self-Government Act 
(III (B.C.) of 1885) contains provisions for enforcmg sanitation, but 
they have not yet been applied. A Sanitary Board rvas constituted in 
1889, but it is merely a consultative body, and at present attention is 
directed mainly to the education of public opinion in municipalities. 
It is hoped that in time, with the dif^sion of education, a knowledge 
of sanitary requirements will gradually spread to rural areas; but until 
it does so very few improvements are feasible. 

The basis of all surveys in Bengal is the Grand Trigonometrical 
Survey which was carried out early in the nineteenth century. A general 
revenue survey commenced in 1835, and by 1872 the 
operations had been extended to the whole Province 
except Midnapore District (which was surveyed in 1872-8), the Sundar- 
bans. Hill Tippera*, the Chittagong Hill Tracts*, the SantSl Parganas, 
Ang^, and the Chota NSgpur Division. Most of these tracts were 
topographically surveyed during the same period on scales varying from 
^ inch to I inch to the mile. The revenue survey was preceded by 
a demarcation of villages and estates, which was known as the tiai 
survey, and was generally made on the scale of 4 inches to the mile. 
The boundary of each village and estate was separately surveyed; the 
maps showed also important topographical details, but were on too 
small a scale to indicate field boundaries. From these surveys District 
maps have been prepared on ^ and i inch scales. 

Between 1863 and 1869 a iHara' survey was made along the banks 
of the Ganges -from the point where it enters Bengal down to its junction 
' DiSm means an allnvial flat or island. 
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\?ith the Btahmaputra, and all changes due to alluvion and diluvion 
vFhich had taken place since the revenue survey were mapped. In 
1874-^ this survey was continued down to the sea. About the same 
time a number of surveys were made in different parts of the Province, 
either in order to resettle the revenue of Government estates, as in the 
case of Chittagong* and Khurda, or to assess ghatwaU^ lands in ChotH 
NSgpur. These surveys were generally on a scale of 16 inches to the 
mile and showed field boundaries but they were with some exceptions 
partial and unprofessional, and were lacking in accuracy and finish^ 
In 1889 it became necessary to sun^ the sub-province Orissa and 
the District of Chittagong*, in order to resettle the revenue of tin]^ 
expired estate^ and professional detachments of the Survey department 
of the Government of India were organized for this purpose. In 1890 
it ^vas decided to prepare a survey and record-of-righls in the North 
Bihar Districts, and similar methods were adopted. The total area 
dealt with fay parties of the Survey of the Government of India between 
1889 and the end of September, has been 32,915 square miles, 
as shmvn below 


District. 

Areah 
aqure 
nifes. 1 

District 1 

[Area in 

1 iqaare 
mila. 

District. 

Area in 
square 
mila. 

ChUtasong* 
Maafiarpnr i 
ChizDpana 
Sinn. 

Gayi. , 
OorUitagi. 
MoDgbjr . 

a.o®3 

3.046 

3.380 

3,510 

546 

3.307 

1.449 

Cuttack . 
Balasoie . 
Fsri . 
Tippera* . 

1 Puiioatt , 
Bhagalpar , 
Badeclifli . 

3,369 

1)733 

i»i34 

554 

394 

sAw 

310 

Pumea . 
Backergonge* 
Kancbl . , 

Other District 
Dieasimdersoo 
sqoare miles . 

Total 

3,408 

3,136 

hm 

8531 

,3»»9*sl 


These surveys have been made on a scale of i6 inches to the mUe 
(lat^ scales have sometimes been employed for crowded village 
sites), and the maps show the boundary of each field as well as all 
topogmphical features. In addition to the area shown above, similar 

ST T T". '“T Sipghbhiim, 

^ah and elsewte, by parties working under the super^ion of 

wmue officera, fte fidd-to-field measurements in this case being some- 
times preceded by a professional traverse survey, A laree number of 

Taking aU these surveys together, cadashsl maps of about 36 aoc 
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under the Bengal Government His post \ras abolished in 1895, and 
the appointment of Superintendent of Provincial Surveys created in 
its stead. 

[Vincent A. Smith; The Early History of Lidia (1904).— Charles 
Stewart; The History of Bengal {iZi^.—Efth R^ort from the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company (1812).— 
Montgomery Martin ; The History, Antiquities, Ibpography, and Sta- 
tistics iff Eastern India (r838).— Official Mutiny Narratives.— W. W. 
Hunter; The Annals of Rural Bengal (1868); Orissa (1872); A 
Statistical Account of Bengal (1875-7),— C. E- Buckland ; Baigil 
under the Lieutenant-Gooernors (Calcutta, vya-i).—Sair-ml~Mutaklmrin, 
Raymond’s translation (reprinted at Calcutta, Report on the 

Administration of Bengal, r 90 1-2 (Calcutta, i^^,—Riyaats-Salatln, 
translated by Maulvl Abdus Sal^m (Calcutta, i^^.—The Diary of 
William Hedges, 3 vols., ed. H. Yule (Hakluyt Society, 1887-9).— 
‘ Indian Records Series.’ S. C. Hill ; Ben^ in 1756-7, 3 vols. (1905).— 
C. R. Wilson ; Early Annals of the Et^lish in Bengal, 2 vols. 
(Calcutta, 1895 and r9oo) j List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Momi- 
ments in Bengal (Calcutta, 1896); Old Fort William in Bengal, 2 vols. 

Census Reports, 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901.— H. H. Risley; 
Tr&es and Castes of Bengal (Calcutta, i89t).— A. P. MacDonnell; 
Foodrgrain Supply and Famine Relief in Bihar and Bengal (Calcutta, 
igy6).— E. W. Collin; Report on the Existing Arts and Industries in 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1890).— Provindal Monographs on Brass and Copper, 
Pottery and Glass, Dyes, Cotton, Woollen and Silk Fabrics, Ivory and 
WoodKarving, Gold and Silver Ware (Calcutta, r894-t905).] 
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TABLE II. Distribtjtiow op Population op Bengal, as now constituted, according to Census op igot 
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TABLE IV 

Prices or Staples m Bekgal 

(In sem per rupee) 


Sdected staples. 

Edected centra. 

Avenn price in seers per npee 
for the decade e^in; 

Avenge 
for the year 



i88a 

1890. 


190M. 



igoo. 


Bntdwan 

i8.aj 

Sl*^ 

14-59 

11-63 


Caicntta . 

I 3'66 

14-60 

10-83 

9.41 

Rice (common), . 

Rangpni* 
Dacca* . 

mi 

10*91 

17.63 

13*02 

mz 

15*10 

14*71 


Patna . 

X8*u 

i8*m 

15-73 

14-97 


Cnttack , 

33*50 

21*31 

15-34 

17*06 

/ 

Bntdtriui 

14-85 

14-63 

13.69 

13-15 


Caicntta , . 

" 3-74 

14-17 

IIOD 

11.98 

Wheat . . . 

Riagpnr* 

iS-aj 

15-63 

10.93 

13*35 

Dacca* . 

13-95 

14-84 

11.33 

17*00 


Patna , 

19.3a 

19-47 

15-37 

16-49 


Cnttadc , , 

15-17 

15-37 

10-97 

14-04 


Calcutta . . 

aa.8i 

31*15 

15-75 

15-51 

Barley . . ' 

Dinajpnr* • 

18.15 

18.59 

15-33 

... 

Patna . 

17-77 

38-94 

31-46 

35-06 

Jmir . . ■ 

Caicntta . . 

Patna , . 

16,59 

a8.7§ 

19-44 

33-95 

16-03 

31-76 

16.35 

34-80 


Patna , 

... 

35.81 

13-70 

16.33 

Marua , , 

Mnzafiarpnr . 

34,60 

39-38 

19-93 

17-75 


Haaarib^h . 

19-54 

30.61 

31-37 

> 5-70 

Maiee . . | 

Caicntta . 

Patna . 

18-48 

17-41 

22*15 

mz 

16-50 

33-83 

16.68 

36-00 


Bnrdnran 

18.35 

ao.78 

15-93 

16-43 


Caicntta, 

ifrjil 

19.34 

14-08 

14-6^ 

Gram . 

Bai^t* . 
Dacca* , • 

is-a6 

16.95 

344)8 

IS-II 

17.36 

13-54 

13.38 

14*63* 

15 - 5 + 


Patna , 

36.67 

19.56 

31*00 


Cnttack , 

ai.67 

19.66 

15-96 

18-30 


Bnrdnan 

9.36 

I 3«3 

11.37 

13-33 


Caicntta. 

9-93 

I 3«8 

10-66 

11-17 

Salt . . ' 

Ranjnnir* 

7-54 

10.63 

9-19 

11*31 

Dacca* , 

8-74 

11*23 

9-74 

11*19 


Patna . 

8«8 

1060 

10-87 

11.35 


Cnttack . , 

10-51 

11-34 

10*68 

14-50 

Piue^oois. 


Rs, a-p. 

Raa-p, 

Ra.a.p. 

Re-a-p. 

Grey aUrtings, ) 
Calcntta,8Ilb3, { 

. . 


4-6-6 

5 - 0-3 

... 


NorE.-A «er in 057 *>■ 
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TABLE V 


Trade of Bengal with othk Provinces and States in India 

(In thousands of rupees) 


B;«et (oduiK orGoi-ern. 
mnt atom ui treanr^, 

By Inland ilnr. j 


i8ga-t. I i90O'i. 1903-4. 


1890-1. 


i900->. 1903-4. 
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TABLE VI 

Foreign Maritime Traee of Bengal, exclusive of 
Government Stores and Treasure 


(In thoniands of npees) 



1890-1. 

T9OO-I. 

1903^. 

tmprts 

26,08,03 

31.86,91 

33,84,54 

Animals, living 

11,42 

20,83 

20,19 

Appuel 

4».30 

44,81 

47.83 

Cotton twist and yam .... 

1,02,56 

73,52 

49.89 

„ piece-gooids .... 


14 . 556)0 

14.43,56 

„ other manufactnies . 

16,09 

6i/>7 

66,84 

Drugs, medidnes, and narcotics 


44.73 

47.54 

Glass and glass-wam .... 

21.54 

29,14 

31.34 

Liquors 

48,02 

48,92 

1,01,81 

49.71 

Machinery and mill-work . . 

Metals a^ manufactnres of metals, in- 

81,32 

1.41.70 


duding hardware and cntlery . , 

2,68,58 

3.98,72 

4.98,3s 

Oils 

1,48,24 

1,79.92 

1,51,98 

Provisions 

27,62 

35.35 

34.31 

Railway plant and rolling-stock 

Salt 

63,62 

58.67 

45,88 

39.18 

54.45 

S)nces 

26,56 

42,47 

27.74 

Sugar ....... 

Woollen goods 

6990I 

75 iW 


1,83,90 

71,53 

All other articles 

2.15.47 

3,00,70 

4,04,72 

Treasnre . , . . * . 

3.91.84 

5,74.93 

9.47.89 

Bxptrtt (Indian and Fordgn goods) 

37.25.93 

55 . 14.44 

59,96,10 

Coal and coke 

2,62 

59.22 

38,12 

Cotton and cotton manufactures 

t,n .«5 

4 .H .46 

77.44 

1,27.59 

Grain and pulse 

4 . 88^5 

6,50/14 

Hides and skins 

2.07.05 

5 , 55.81 

4 , 82,99 

Indigo 

2.05,11 

1.58.90 

80,13 

Jute and manulactnres of jute . 

10 ^ 3.33 

18,63,59 

21.07.56 

Lac (except dye) 

78.03 

1,04.84 

2 , 68,99 

Oils 

32.38 

30,01 

31.86 

Oilseeds 

3 . 49.17 

4,11,92 

4,49.49 

Ojdum 

5 . 97.99 

6,12,24 

7,04.08 

Saltpetre ....... 

37.87 

33.27 

40,11 

Silk and silk manufactures 

65.51 

57,75 

63.20 

Tea 

.5/14,11 

9/17,50 

7,88,17 

All other articles 

1,18,65 

1,75.89 

1 . 93.77 

Treasure 

16,90 

83,74 

40/11 
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TABLE VII 

Fokeigh Land Tease qe Bengal 
(Id thflfljands of npees) 



iBpO*!. 

t90»>t. 

« 903 S. 

Im^Hx 

Antmalt 

Fraltij TqiebUes, and nuts . 

Gndn and tralse 

Hidei and skini 

OQseedi 

Fiorldoos 

All other uticlci 

TVeasore , .... 

Exerts (Indian and Fcndgn goods) 

Cotton goods 

HetaU and manafactnres of imUIb . 

IVovlsions 

Salt , 

Spices ....... 

Sngar 

Tobacco 

All oUier articles 

Treasure 

*.30, 13 

i, 6 j ,13 

1,60,62 

15,18 

55 , 4 l> 

3,49 

ia,?8 

6 fi» 

31,09 

39,10 

i,n 

78,77 

5,43 

19,33 

8,19 

94,98 

31,28 

3 /«> 

84,5* 

5,(4 

14,10 

S, 7 ( 

20,32 

9,90 

7,55 

5.47 

9 P .»5 

'. 31,75 

M.M 

35 , « 
7,(3 
3,73 
^44 
SiPS 
3.54 
3 . 4 > 

!f,90 

46,19 

11,03 

9,13 

10,94 

^ 5,54 

5,38 

^54 

30,71 

38,77 

13.01 
4,55 

3 , 5.4 

3,36 

33.01 

a, 13 

64,63 

3,73 
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TABLE X 


PniitciPAL Heads or Teovuicul ExpsiiDimB, Bengal 
(I n Aomand! of tupees) 



Arcra{t 
for tea 

Uittfcji, 

1890 . 

Ama|.e 

Ibrtn 

mis 

nidini; 

Warefc,., 

1000 . 

Year 

nuflti]; 

Uareh.iti, 

lOUi. 

Ywr 

pfldinc 

Mnrtlijl, 

1904 . 

Opening balance 

31,10 

31,52 

38,18 

55, *9 

Chiijei in lesped of col* 
le^ou (ptiiuipally Land 
Kemiiie and roieiU] . 

4M8 

*145 

66,96 

69,03 

SakriauidexpoiNior Civil 
Dqwitmeot*— 

(d) Gaernl «dniinlitn> 
tion . . , 

IW> 

.6,99 

‘7,37 

19.05 

(d) Uff tndjutice . 

9), 06 

1 , 10,22 

',I9p*4 

1 , 13,81 

(0 Police . . . 

4*47 

S94* 

60,65 

*3,7‘ 

(J) Educatios . . 

!8«3 

■6iS5 

28,06 

34.4* 

(i) Medial. . . 

13.74 

‘.,33 

*1.47 

21.48 

(/)Othe{iKadi . 

13,20 

13.55 

iSiot 

‘ 7.54 

Pensions and miscellaneoni 
dvilcbaTges . . 

‘44* 

33,00 

37.*7 

41,70 

Famine idief , 

JO 

4>94 


Inigation .... 

49.1? 

52.99 

49.45 

5*.37 

PuUic srorbs . 

4>A7 

33.*7 

394' 


Ocliec cba^ and adjut* 
Bents • . . , 

*4.73 

42>24 

19.93 

*5,49 

Total expcnditue 

4.43.15 

4.7349 

4j77.'8 

5,4 *. 97 

Olosmg balance . 

29,68 

31,66 

4‘4i 

<.4*)5* 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure op District Boards*, 
Bengal 



Average 
for ten years 
ending 1900. 

1900-t. 

I9O3-+ 

hutm from— 

Ri. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Provincial ral«s .... 

S71O5.064 

4 >, 35 .o 6 o 

44,78,981 

Interest 

26,662 

47.139 

43,696 

Ponnds 

4 > 5 >> 05 S 

4 . 73.430 

4 > 93 i 4 i 3 

Hducation 

.■iSiSBp 

66,374 

69.351 

Medical 

*»i 93 + 

34,565 

65.3“ 

Scientific, &c 

Stationery and printinf' 

4 . 97 ® 

10,802 

>0,564 

.,80 

66t 

604 

Miscellaneons , , , , 

1,87,863 

1.65,366 

1.95.330 

Public works t .... 

5 . 30 i »67 

8,01,714 

9. '5.070 

Kerries 

Contributions): .... 

4 .® 9 i 855 

6,38,70a 

4.86,727 

6,26,313 

5 , 07 . 37 ' 

10,53,195 

Other heads .... 

7,42,760 

4 .» 9.996 

5 , 39 . 77 > 

Total income 

67.751501 

73,96,167 

84,02,888 

Exptudittm on— 




General adstunistration 

3,84,900 

24,856 

2,80,259 

3 . 1 >.396 

Pounds 

21,829 

28,416 

Education 

11,41,008 

12,91,347 

18,19,584 

Medical ..... 

tfiofi'fi 

4 . 59 , 4 “ 

4,09 , >77 

Sdentific, &c. . . • . 

Superannuation pensions and 

>4.644 

>5.765 

48,659 

allowances .... 

9.579 

20,731 

3 >. 02 s 

Stationery and printing 

48.003 

41.434 

55.565 

40,569 

Miscellaneous .... 

6 ». 7 oo 

42,321 

Pnblicworks} .... 

4 >. 35>444 

45,36,741 

48,72.292 

Contributions || . 

88,394 

1,22,048 

5,15.969 

6>,975 

Other heads .... 

7.56,93: 

6,55.673 

Total expenditure 

67 , 59->36 

73,71,070 

OD 

ao 

oa 


* The income and expenditnre m 1903-4 ^ Diatiict boards contained m the 

present area of Bengal was Rs. «^<,t4>574 tmd Rs. ^20,986 respectivety. 

t Includes suras collected by Cml officen as and rent, Stc., and coatribnUons 
by Government and private individuals for particoiar works. 

1 ^i^iriituTe on roado^dges, buildings, fix. 

I Contribntions towards the cost of ptoo camps, refunds of nnsprnt balances of 
contributions made for special purposes, and the like. 


A a 2 
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TABLE XII 

IKCOME AKI) ExpEKDIIURE OF MUSICIPALITIES*, BENOAI, 

iHCLUDiMO Calcutta 

(Ift thouunAs of nipces) 


1 

A\enip! 

totea^eaK 

e^r 

IpOO 

1900-t 

1 W 4 . 

1'ax on boutCi anil lands . 

Oihet taxes 

Kcots 

l-oans ...... 

Oiber Gonrces .... 

‘ 5«3 

39.5S 

o'' 

18,71 

2p,22 

3 hOi 

48,00 

Ii 34 

4 r 34 

28,61 

SfAlS 

34,47 

1,44 

38,41 

33,53 

Total inu>nc 


i|) 3>33 

1,81,94 

EspaidUurccu- 
Adminislifttion and colleuioii of 

taxes 

i'ublic safety .... 

'Valer*suppiy and drainact: 

{a) Capiul . . . ' . 

(^j Alamtenaoce 

Consen’an^ .... 

Hospitals and dispe&siiies . 

Public works .... 

Education 

Other beads .... 

0 ,Cj 

12,6a 

8,54 

t 9 iS 5 

.^>50 

16, 9J 
‘.40 

37.*5 i 

8,93 

7,89 

7 A 8 

8.8: 

33,38 

4,91 

lt^2 

>.33 

4 .<i -43 

">.39 

8,26 

>7343 

8,40 

29.29 

5,«9 

3548 

1,73 
61,21 ( 

Total expenditure . 1,12,86 | 

1,10, 18 

1,70,08 
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TABLE Xm 

Statistics op Jaiis, Bemgai, 



1881. 

Nttiiiberof Cciilral jails 

9 

Number of District jails 

37 

Ntimber of Subsidiary 
jails (lock-ups) , 

8s 

Araage daily^popn- 
lation^- 

(a) Maleprisonen; 

In Cential jails . 

7,607 

In District jails. 

7.85* 


63.4 

(j) Female pnsonen: 
In Central jails . 

>94 

In District jails . 

339 

In Snb-jaiU 

3 ' 

Total 

■fi .747 

Kate of jail mortality 
per 1,000 

684 i 

Expenditure on jail 
maintenance . 

Ra- 

9 . 10,377 

Cost per prisoner 

54 

Profits on jail manu- 
fiictnres (net) , . 

S,> 5 . 9<'9 

Earnings per prisoner . 

34 




1403. 

19033 1 

pmentana* 

7 

s 

8 

6 

39 

40 

40 

>9 

86 

88 

89 

67 


1 

10,370 

9,378 

9.454 

8,597 

7,689 

5 . 7‘6 

834 

1,104 

1,107 

7>5 

I 3 > 

168 

117 

103 

367 

316 

>49 

317 

>4 

39 

54 

>7 

if.916 

>f ,394 

*19.558 

14.476 

31-4 

. >:'7 

> 3-7 

, 23-4 

Ra 

Ra. 

Re. 

Rs. 

10,83,683 

16,15,171 

15,87.645 

11 , 13,339 

68 


81 

76 

3 ,fi 4 . 9'4 

5.84.174 

.‘,38 , >47 

4.59.330 

36 

31 

3 > 

36 


’ Hic decrease is due to the releme of prisonm on the occasion of the eelehraf™ 
of the Coroiution of H AI. the Ringf Bmperor. 
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TABLE XIV 

Statistics of EDUCATioMAt. Exfskditors, Bengai. 


\ BxMtuflt&n OB britttioni natnUined or i^ded b; 

; ■ pabiletadBOnlRkhBofnpee*). 


Clast of Mtntlofli. 

Pm- 

fhuii} 

fevenei. 






and 

itanielpal 

fndi 

Peet. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Arts tusd ptofesaiossil 




1.65 


colleges: 1900-1 



4-93 

11.37 

1903-4 

Traimog asd ipecial 

5 *^ 


4.93 

1.94 

ia.73 

schools*: igoo'i 

3-30 

0 >s 7 

0.73 

3.03 

6 - 3 . 

.1903-4 

4 >(o 

o >}7 

i.ai 

1-89 

7-47 

Secoodai; boyr 





35.84 

schools: 1900*1 

3'95 

2.39 

lO'Sf 

9-03 

1903-4 

H* 

3.4s 

33 *»> 

7‘94 

37^9 

Prinaiybcys 


6-15 



.9.64 

schools: 1900-1 

I.S| 

■MS 

4-53 

1903-4 

I'do 

9-53 

19.76 

4-44 

35*43 

Girls' schools: 1900-1 

1-70 

0.47 

1^3 

s.8q 

5 .fi 8 

» 903 -i 

a.07 

0.93 

■■K 

3.(9 

7*43 

Total 

14.97 

9>i8 

45-68 

80.13 

89.85 

"M 1903-4 

13 -I 3 

13.14 

60-79 

18.90 

101.05 


In 1903-4 the corresponding expenditure (in lakhs of rupees) 
in Bengal as now constituted was 


CtaueTirnttiatioBi. 

Pro. 

Tin^ 

lenaueti 

DMrict 

and 

RKcidMl 

fKKh. 

Feet. 

Other 

BOnreei, 

Total 

Alts and professional 
colleges , 

TVaiaing and special 
schools . 

SecD&daiy boj-s' 
schools* , 

Primaiy boys' school^ 

Girls’ sdiools* . 

5.61 

3.44 

3.70 

1.37 

0.89 

0>ID 

1.64 

647 

0.51 

4-17 

0 * 7.3 

14.50 

13*06 

0.36 

1.70 

1-63 

4.85 

309 

1.70 

11.48 

5.80 

3349 

* 4-00 

3-46 

Total 

13.91 

8.9a 

33-82 

1347 

68.33 


* BnludlnK Ceura for European xhoola. 
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table XVI 


Statistics or Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Vaccination, 
BSNGAIa 


HoipUalSt Vf.* 

Number of civil 
nod dispeniaries . • 

ATcni|e aally number of-^ 
( 0 )ln>patlats 

(^) C)nt*p«tients . 

Income from— 

(^0) OorerDmcnt pc;- 
nents . . M. 

(p) Local and intuilciMl 
paymcnti . Ri 
(r') Fees, endowments, 
nnd other sources 
Rs. 

Expendltnie on— 

(0^ Establishment . Rs. 
{t) Medidnes, diet) build' 
inei, &C. . Rs. 

Lvmiie A^bmt. 

Number of asylums . 

Average dally number of— 
(0I Criminal lunatics . 
(^) Other lunatics . 

Income from— 

{a) Government ptW' 
meats . . Rs, 

(A) Fees and other lauices 

lU. 

Expenditure on— 
fa) Establishment . Rs. 

Diet, buildings, fee. 

Rs. 


Veaimh'm,^ 
Popnklion among whom 
vaednadon was carried 

on 

Number of inecessful opera- 
tions . . , , 

Ratio per 1,000 of popula- 
tion . , . 

Total expendItUK on 
dnation. . . Rs. 

Costpersuccessfulcose Rs. 









1901. 



937 

.83 

56; 

614 

375 

9,091 

*,€59 

fl,IOO 

3,458 

3 >.>i 94 

1,976 

9>395 

95.970 

29,927 

18,847 

3 , 74.773 

3 . 47.445 

S,74,(ii6 

8,10,505 

7,56,746 

1,9.1.401 

3,83.384 

7,09.911 

7,84.446 

6414,858 

a.<s .®4 

», 97.358 

6,63,871 

9,67,968 

6,91,796 

4 ,» 9.*'>3 

4 . 37 , 88» 

8,32,629 

8,91,389 

7 , 69 .S '3 

4 .“,i 7 S 3 

5 , 90,321 

11 , 56,347 

'4,36,758 

11,95,019 

(i 

6 

6 

6 

5 

977 


5'7 

543 

39 * 

61(1 

580 

489 

510 

39 > 

>,■479 

9V85 

1,18,960 

'i' 8 ,.lS 7 

91.344 

!8,4l!4 

.7,985 

>6,558 

20,408 

'9.136 

SS,I >33 

45,978 

45,789 

48,649 

38,554 

(i 3 , 3 io 

7 , 9 I 73 

93,747 

90,116 

72,036 

l880'i. 

18904. 

>900*1. 



S 6 , 89 *i 73 S 

81,781,913 

73,843,197 

77,614,647 



1,383.915 


.,148,013 

1,681,477 


V 

37 

38 

30 

34 


ll 

i,ii,o6d 

1,83,400 

1,88,114 

1.63, 181 


i 

0-1-3 

0-1-y 

0-1-4 

0-1-2 




t The instltalkwin Colentti. 


yaednatkn is carried od. 


tiiose fef the Slates of Oriw and CfaoU Nanmr in e 
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BerS,— Village in the Si^jganj subdivision of FSbna District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 5' N. and 89° 38' E, at the junction 
of the Ichamat!, Baial, and Huriis^ rivers. Popularion (1901), 1,675, 
and including its adjacent hamlets, 5,417. is a marlM vith 
a considerable trade, especially in jute, and tm European firms have 
branches here. 

Berir (othenrise knom as the HyderilM Asrigned Districts).— 
A province, lying betrveen 19“ 35' and ar“ 47' N. and 75' 59' and 
79° 11' E, which has been administered by die British Government 
on behalf of His Highness the Nizim of HyderSMd since 1853. It 
consists of a broad valley running east and vest, between two tracts of 
hilly country, the Gliwilgarii hilk (the Melgbfit) on the north, and the 
Ajanta range (the BaligMt) on the south. The old name of the central 
valley was H]6in^fit; and these three names— Mel^fit, F8]an{^t, 
and BilSghSt— will be used to define the three natural divisions of the 
province. The area of Bei& is 17,71a square miles. 

The origin of the name Berilr, or Wathid as it is spelt in MarSthI, is 
not known. It may posribly be a cormpdon of Vidarbha, the name of 
a large kingdom in Ae Deccan, of which the modem BerSr probably 
formedpartintheageofthe MahJbhirata. The popular derivation from 
certain eponymous Warhidls, who accompanied Rukmin and Rukmini 
to Amrsotl when the latter went to pay her vows at the temple of Amba 
Derif before her projected marriage to Sisupala, must be set aside as 
purdy fimciful; and Abul Fazl’s derivation of the name from Wardhi, 
the river, and tat, a ‘bank,’ is of no mote value. 

BcrSr is bounded on the north by the SJtpurSs and the TSpti, which 
separate it from the Central Provinces; on the east, where again it 
adjoins the Central Provinces, by the Wardhi ; along the greater part of its 
southern frontier, where it adjoins the HyderSted State; by the Pengangl; 
while on the west an artificial line catting across the broad valley flora the 
Sitpura Hills to the Ajanta range, and produced southwards over those 
hill^ separates it from the Bombay Presidency and HyderfibSd. 

The GJWtlgarh hills attam their greatest hei^t along the southern- 
most range, immediately overlooking thePfiySngjiSt, where the average 
elevation is about 3,400 feet, the highest summit . 

being 3,989 feet. These hills decrease in height as 
they stretri away towards the north, the average 
elevation of the range overlooking the TSpti bang no mote than 
1,650 feet The plateamr of the BSlSgbSt do not attain the height 
of the hills of the MelghSt, the elevation of BuldSna, BSsim, and 
YeotmSl being only 8,190 feet, 1,758 feet, and 1,583 feet, respectivdy. 
The general declination of the BSlSghSt table-land is fiom west to east, 
or in the direction of the WardhS river, that of the GSrvilgarh hills 
bring in the contrary direction. 



bei^ar 


The principal rivers of BeiSr are the TaptIj the Puena, the 
Waedha, and the Pengahoa. The Tipti runs from east to wat Md 
the Pengan^from west to east, each following the general declination 

of the range from which it receives its principal affluents. TheWaidha 

rises in the Satpnras and flows in a southerly direction, recdving the 
Pen^^ at the south-eastern comer of foe province. The Pflma, 
which is a tributary of foe “Kpri, drains foe Pg^hat, rising in the 
lower slopes of the Ggwilgaih hills in AmraoH District, and running 
westward through the valley until it leaves the province at foe northern- 
most comer of foe Malkapur iaiuh. The PengangS rises in the hills 
near DeQlgl^ in Buldlna District^ traverses that District in a south- 
easterly direction, and enters foe BSam tabik near WIkad. From Yeotl 
eastwards it forms foe southern boundary of Bei& till it meets foe 
tVardha at JugSd. Its prinicpal tributaries are foe Pus, Ama, ArSn, 
Wgghai!, KilnT, and Vaidarbba, which rise in foe Balaghlt and flow to 
meet it in a south-easterly direction. 

The only lake in Bergr is the salt lake of Lonar in Buldlna District. 

The scenery of the Plygnghlt is monotonous and uninteresting. 
The wide expanse of black cotton soil, slightly undulating, is broken 
by few trees except baiuh and groves near villages. In foe autumn 
the crops give it a fresh and green appearance ; but after foe haiwest foe 
monotonous scene is unrelieved verdure shade, or water, and the 
landscape is desolate and depressing. The Bllaghat is more varied 
and pleasing, though here also the country has a parched and arid 
appearance in the hot season. The ground is less levd and the country 
generally is better wooded. It stretches in parts into downs and dales, 
or is broken up into flat-topped hills and deep lavinei^ while in its 
eastern section the country is still more sharply featured by a splitting 
up of the main hill rar^e, which has caused foat variety of low-lying 
plains, high plateaux, fertile bottoms, and rocky wastes found in Wun 
District. The scenery of the Mdghat is yet more jacturesqu^ the 
most striking features of this tract being foe abrupt scgrps of tr^ rock 
near the summits of foe hills, the densely wooded slopes, and the steep 
ravines. The undulating plateaux are rarely of great extent. 

^ With the excqrtion of foe south-eastern comer, comprising a portioir 
of Won District; foe whole of BeSi is covered by foe Deccan trap 
flows. In the south-eastern comer foe trap has been removed by 
atmospheric agencies, exporing small patches of the underlying lameta 
beds, and the great Godavari trough of Gondr^a rocks, which are let 
down into very old unfosriliferous PurSns strata, are re^ed as pre- 
Cambrian in age, and are known in other parts of peninsular India as 
Vindhyans, Cuddapahs, &c. The Deccan trap is itself covered with 

‘ Prom a note supplied by Mr. T. H. Hoikad, Director of the Geological Surrey 
ol India. 
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alluvium in the valley of the F&ma. Tlie groups represented in BerSr 
can be tabulated thus.*— 

AllBrinin . . Kecent ud plektocene. 

Deccaatrap , . Upper Cntaceons or lover eocene, 

lometa . . Upper Cretaceons, 

GondnSna . . Fenno-carboniferons to Jaraa^ 

FnAia , . . Pte^asibtiaii, 

The old rocks of the Purina group come to the surface on the south- 
eastern margin of the great cap of Deccan trap, occupying the border 
out to the main boundary of the Gondwina strata. They are covered 
by trro small isolated patches of Deccan trap— outliers south-east of 
Kiyar— and rrith some outliers of Gondrrana beds in the Vaidarbha 
valley and farther vest In one or two small hills in this comer of the 
province the distinction betveen the Purina sandstones and the much 
later sandstones belonging to the Kamptee division of the Gondvina 
system is seen. Yinak bill (1,005 feet) is formed of Purina sandstones, 
and several bands of conglomerate occur contruning pebUes of hematite 
from which the iron ore formerly made at Yinak was obtained. Shales, 
slates, and limestones of the ^tana group prevail to the west of the 
sandstone bed in Win District^ girdng some magnificent sections in the 
Pengangi and its tributaries. 

The Gondwina rocks are especially worthy of notice, on account of 
thdr coal-measures. It has been estimated that about 2,100,000,000 
tons of coal are available in Win District. Direct evidence of the 
occurrence of coal has been obtained tiirougbout 13 miles of country 
from Win to Pipflr, and for 10 miles from Junira to Chincholi. It is 
estimated that there are 1 50,000,000 tons above the goo feet level 
between Junira and Chincholi; and the enstence of thick coal has 
been proved in the Barikars which crop out near the Waidha river, in 
the south-eastern part of Wflu District 

The Deccan trap, with which the greater part of Betir is covered, 
was erupted towards the end of Cretaceous times, the volcanic activity 
stretching on, probably, into the beginning of the Tertiary period. At 
the base, and stretching beyond the fringe, of the Deccan trap, there 
is often a fresh-water, or subaerial, formation, composed of clays, sand- 
stones, and limestones, representing the materials formed by weathering 
or actually deposited in water on the old continent over which the 
Deccan lava flows spread. 

The hollow containing the lake of LonSr in BuldSna Kstrict was 
probably caused by a violent gaseous explosion long after the eruption 
of the Deccan trap, and in comparatively recent times. 

An j nrewmring feature of the alluvial deposits in the vall^ of the 
P fima is the occurrence of salt in some of the beds at a little depth 
bdow the surface. Wells used formerly to be sunk on both sides of 
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the river for the purpose of obtaining brine from the gravelly layers. 
The absence of fossils supports the idea that the salt is not derived 
from marine beds, but is in all probability doe to the concentration of 
the salts ordinarily carried in underground rvater through the excessive 
soi&ce evaporation which goes on in these d^ areas for most of the 


‘TheMelghSt hills ate forest-clad, the constituent vegetation being 
that characteristic of the Satpuias generally, The most plentiful species 
is Boswitth, accompanied I 7 CdeUcsJurmim, Antgiism hl^olh, and 
lagmtmmid pamjkm. Where the soil is deeper more valuable 
species, such as Tutena grmiis, Dtiidmalamd siriiliis, and, mote 
sparingly, ffardtuiekia Niula, ate found occupying the valleys and 
ravines, Scattered throughout the forest occur Otigatua daRergieides, 
Adim ardifoBa, Stiphgym faniifotia, Temim/ia Imai/osa, Scknkra 
mietmioida, Eugem'a/imtliilaiia, Briiilii) niusa, Tinihmlia Chehih) 
some heavy creepers, such as BauUuk VMi-, and species otAfiMm, 
Cmbnhm, fHis, 4c, On lighter gravelly soil, both in Northern and 
Southern Berar, forests with ffardttii^a himta arc met with. Plaa- 


taifas Mimtfitm occurs neat the edges of most of the high plateaux, 
with occasional trees of Dalbogia M/oSa, 

Where the soil in the BalSghJt is thin, the slopes and plateaux arc 
covered chieBy with Beswellu ; but in deeper soil Amstim latifi/k, 
Eiospm mebm^ltn, and TirmmHa tmmUaa are the principal 
spedes. Along river banks considerable quantities of Temimlia 
Atjum and ScUticIm Irijuga ate sometimes met with. In the 
bottorns of the ravines ate scattered clumps of Dindmalmus s/n'eliis. 
The hills are often bare and grass-clad, the most striking species bang 
large Andropogons, Anthistirias, Iseilemas, &c. In level tracts, mangoes 
tarnarinds, mhuis, and fipah abound, rrilh groves rXPlmnix 
Bis. S^tches of W/jungle are charactoistic of the provinca In 
cnltrvated ground the weed vegetation is that characteristic of the 
Deccan, and includes many small Cemfasiks. 

The prindpal wild animals are the tiger, the leopard, the hunting 
leopard, rmd the wild cat among iitor. Deer and antelopes ate 
represented by the smlar, the spotted deer, the barking-deer, the 
comniiB Indian antelope, the nilgai, the four-horned antelope, and 
the viniamj mg Canidae by the Indian wolf, the Indian fore the 

black or sloth bear are of ftequent occurrence, the last 
especially m the Melghat Monkeys are represented by the langur 
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and the smaller red monkey, the latter being found in the Melghat only, 
while the former is common throughout the province. 

The climate differs very little from that of the Deccan generally, 
except that in the Fayanghat the hot season is exceptionally severe. 
During April and May, and until the rainS set in about the middle of 
June, the sun is very powerful, and there is by day severe heat, but 
without the scorching winds of Northern India. The nights are 
comparatively cool throughout, and during the rains the air is moist 
and fairly cool. The climate of the BalSghSt is similar to that of the 
FaySnghfit, but the thermometer stands miich lower than in the plains. 
On the higher plateaux of the GSrvllgarh hills, the climate is always ' 
temperate, and at the sanitarium of Chikalda the heat is seldom so 
great as to be unpleasant The following fable shows the average tem- 
perature, at two representative stations, in January, May, July, and 
November:— 
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NoTBs—llic diomal nzige is the average diffbeoce hetwe^i suudinum and nioimum teoperstore 
of each day. 


The following table shows, for the same Stations, the average rainfall 
in each month of the year 


Staibn. 

Aveng, ninfell (in Inchu) for the twenO'-Sve yean ading wiili ig« in 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mac. 

Apt* 

May. 

Jsne. 

Jnly. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Od. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

of 

year. 


1 

m 

O'JC 

0*43 

0 ' 3 o 

O'lS 

O'W 

030 

frss 
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9<S 

9-90 


Q| 

*•13 

*•53 

0-51 

O'Si 

0 ^ 

074 

339^ 

33^ 


The rainfall is normally somewhat heavier in the BalSghat than in 
the FSyanghat, and considerably heavier in the Melghat than in either. 

Berar was anciently known as Vidarbha, under which naine it is 
mentioned, in the Mahabharata. In this epic the Raja of Vidarbha, 
Rukmin, is represented as an arrogant and presump- gjgtg^y, 
tuous prince, who vainly attempted to prevmt the 
marriage of his sister Rukmini to the denii-god Krishna, and who 
subsequently so disgusted the Fandavas by his pretensions tlmt they 
declined bis assistance in their quarrel with the ^uravas, leaving him 
to retire in dudgeon to his own dominions. 
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The next mention of Vidarbhe is in connexion irith t|ic wnous 
Otientel romance of Nala and Oamayantf. Nala, lllija 0/ Iwliadha 
(Malwa), loved Oamayant!, the daughter of Bhima, Rsjh (ihVidarbha. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this story, which is mainly m)lhi6l, through 
its intricacies of detail; hut we learn from it that thecfengdom of 
Vidarbha had for its capital a city of the same name, rath which the 
city of Bldar in the NirrSm's Dominions has been idcr/lifred. If the 
identihcation be correct, and it u supported by legend as well as by 
etymology, we may conclude that the ancient kingdom was far more 
extensive than the modem province of Betar. Tradition says that its 
kittgs hore sway orer the whole of the Deccart. 

The authentic histoty of Bertr commences with the Andhras or 
Sitavahanas, of whose dominions H undoubtedly formed part. In the 
third century u. c, the Andhras occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
Kistna, and were one of the tribes on the outer fringe of Asob’s empire. 
Soon after the death of that great ruler their territory rvas rapidly 
enlarged, and their stray reached Nasik. The iwenty-third king, 
Viliiayakura II (a.d. 113-38), successfully watted against his neigh- 
bours, the western Satraps of Gujarit and Kathiawar, whose predecessors 
had encroached on the Andhra kingdom. A few years later, however, 
the Satraps wete victorious and the Andhra rule appears to have come 
to an end about 336, The next rulers of the prorince of whom records 
have survived were the Rajas of the Vakaiab dynasty, of whom ihcra 
were ten. This dynasty was probably feudatory to the Vallabhis, but 
their chronology is very uncertain. The .Abhiras or .Ahlrs, who 
succeeded the Vakatakas, are said to have reigned as independent 
sovereigns for only sixty-seven years; but Ahir and Gaoli chieftains 
continued long afterwards to hold important forts in Bcrar and tlie 
neighbouring country, giving their names to their strongholds, as in 
toe ^ of Gaoligarh m Khandesh, Asitgarh (.Asa Ahir Garh) in the 
Central Provinces, and Gawilgath in Berar. The Chalukras next rose 
to power 111 the Deccan. Their dominions included Beriir, and they 
reined until 750, when they were overthrown by the R.ishlrakritas, who 

Ihoit ascendancy, which 
they retained, though not without vicissitudes, for two centuries. On 

"v’’ IV, the fast RajI of the restored 

Si r?x’ /‘‘’“'"“’"s "■««: divided between the Hoysala 
Malas of the south, whose apital was Dorasamudra or DwatLi- 

rr 'll "■'’dem DaubSbad, BetSr 

this dy^, established himself at Deogiri in 1 188; and the Yadavas 
had reigned with some renown for rather more than a century, when, in 


• HaleUd, in HiB>aa District, Mysore. 
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the reign of KSmchandra, the sixth Raja, the Deccan was invaded by 
the Musalmans. 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of Firoz Shah Khiljl, 
Sultan of Delhi, invaded the Deccan by way of Chandeiiand Ellichpur. 
After defeating the Yadava RajI RSmchandra, styled Ramdeo by 
Muhammadan historians, at Deogiri, he was attacked by the Raja’s 
son, whom also he defeated. He ^vas then bought out of the country 
by a heavy ransom, which included the cession of the revenues of 
Ellichpur, the district renuuning under Hindu administration. On his 
return to Hindustan Ala-ud-din murdered his unde at Kara and usurped 
the throne. Throughout his reign he dispatched successive expeditions 
into the Deccan, but in the confusion which followed his death in 1316 
Harpai Deo of Deogiri rose in rebellion. He was defeated by Kutb- 
ud-din Mubarak Sh^ I in 1317-8, and was flayed alive, his skin being 
nailed to one of the gates of Deogiri. His dominions were annexed to 
the Delhi empire^ and thus Bei^ for the first time became a Muham- 
madan possession, which it has remained ever since. BeiSr gained 
considerably in importance during the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak of Delhi, who in 1327 transferred the capital of his empire from 
Delhi to DaulatabSd (Decgiri). In the latter years of this emperor’s 
reign the Amits of the Deccan rebelled, and in 1348 Hasan Gangii, 
Zafar Kh 3 n, was proclaimed SultSn of the Deccan under the title of 
All-ud-din Bahman Shah*. 

Ala-ud-dIn Bahman, shortly after he had ascended the throne, divided 
his kingdom into four provinces or tan^, of which Berar, which 
included MahQr, Ramgarh, and Fatbri, was the northernmost During 
the next 130 years Berar furnished contingents in the innumerable wars 
waged by the Bahmani kings against the RSjas of Vijayanagar, Telin- 
gana, Orissa, and the Konkan, the Sultans of Gujarat, MalwS, and 
Khandesh, and the Gonds. It was overrun by Musalmans from the 
independent kingdoms on its northern frontier, by Gonds from ChSnda, 
and by Hindus from TelingSna. Ahmad Shah Wal^ the rnnth king of 
the Bahmani dynasty, found it necessary to recapture the forts ofMahur 
and Kalam in Eastern BerSr, which had Men into the hands of the 
infidels. In 1478 or 1479 Berar, which bad hitherto been an impor- 
tant province wi& a separate army and governed by nobles of high rank 
and position, was divided into two governments, each of which was 
known by the name of its fortress capital, the northern being called 
Gawll and the southern Mahur, At the same time the powers of the. 
provincial governors were much curtailed, all important forts bei^ 
placed under the command of kilalm, who were immediately ^jib- 
ordinate to the Sultan. 

* Most histoiiani have erred In respect of the title wider which Bahman ascended 
the throne. His correct tide is ^ven as above in a contemponiy inscription. 
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These salutaty reforms came too late to save the Bahmani dynasty 
from ruin ; and in the idgn of the foorteenth SultSn, Mahmfid Shah II, 
the prindpal ian^s, or provindal governors, proclaimed thdr 
independence. Imad-ul-mulk, vrho had formerly been governor of the 
whole of Berir and now held ^wll, prodaim^ his independence in 
1490 and soon annexed Mihiir to bis kingdom. He was by race 
a Eanarese Hindu, who had been made captive as a boy in one of the 
expeditions against Vijayanagar and brought up as a Musalman by the 
governor of BeiSr, to whose place he ultimately succeeded. Imad’Ul- 
mulk died in 1504 and was succeeded I7 bis son Aia-ud-din Imid Shah, 
who made GSwl^arb his captal and waged fruitless war against Amir 
Baiid of Kdar and BurhSn Nisam Shih of Ahmadnagar , Ais-ud-dln 
was succeeded on his death in 1529 by his son Dar^ ImSd Sbah, and 
he, after a peac^l and uner'entful re^, by his son Burhan IinSd Sbah 
(156^1). This prince, shortly afte bis accession, was imprisoned in 
Namfla by his minker, Tufil Khto, who declared himself indqwndent 
In isjs Murtasi NirSm Shih of Ahmadna^ invaded Berfir with the 
avowed intentfon of releasing Burhin from confinement. TuftI Khan, 
his son SharasHil-mulk who had surrendered GSwH^, and Burhan 
were captured shortly afterwards, and were imprisoned and put to 
death. Thus ended the rule of the ImSdshihi dynasty in Berar, after 
a dniation of dghty'five years. 

The ^dnagar dynasty was not long destined to hold possession 
of the prize. At home it could do nothing to quell civil broils and allay 
dangerous feuds. Even when the famous Chtod Bibi became queen- 
r^t thoe was no chance of uphrMng a tottering state. In 1593 
SultSn Murid,^ the fourth son of the emperor Akbor, besieged Ahtnad- 
nagar, but raised the siege, early m 1596, on receiving the formal 
cession of BerSr. 


In those times the Deccan swarmed with adventurers from every 
aation in Asia and even from the Afttcao coast of the Indian Ocean. 
These men and their decendants settled in the towns, and their chiefs 
occupied most of the high miKtary and dvil offices ; but the Musalman 
rulers of the did nothing to disturb the routine of ordinary 
r^ue collections and the adminkratbn of lb intenuil afiaits of 
^ mrd pars^as, so that the old Hindu organiation, with its 


tion older still, was allowed to remain, recognized the conquerors as 
a more convenient administrative machine than any which foey could 
dewse. Ihere are now in Beiir several Muhammadan families of 
officials); but they are all heKeved, and for 
S to be descendants of Hindus who in 

thar hereditary offices. They may be distinguished from other Musal- 
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mans by their antipathy to beef, and frequently by a partiality for 
Hindu names, while in one case there are in neighbouring two 
families of des/aimk/is, one MusalrnSn and the other Hindu, acknow- 
ledged cousins, both of them claiming to be Rajputs by caste. Of the 
principal Maratha families enumerated by Grant Duff as holding good 
positions under the Babmani monarchy, that of jSdon Rao is the only 
one belonging to Berar. In lineage and historical repute it yields to 
none, even if its claim to descent from the Yadava Rajas of Deogiri be 
discredited ; and the line is not yet extinct. 

Sultan Murad, after the annexation of Berar to the Mughal empire, 
founded a town about 6 miles from Balapur, which he named Shahpur, 
making it his residence ; and the newly won province was dirided 
among the Mughal nobles. After Murad’s death in 1598 Akbar formed 
the design of conquering the whole of the Deccan. Ahmadnagar was 
besieged and captured; and Daniyal, the emperor’s fifth son, was 
appointed governor of Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, and Berar. He died 
in 1605, in the same year as his father, Akbar. For the greater part 
of the reign of Jahangir, Akbar’s son and successor, Berar was in the 
possession of Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian (died i6a6), who repre- 
sented the independence of the moribund dynasty of Ahmadnagar, and 
to whose military genius and administrative capacity a generous tribute 
is paid in the 7 Ti$ai-i-/aia«gSri, the official record of Jaliangir's reign. 

In the first year of Shah Jahan, Berar passed once more under the 
Mughal sway. In 1636 the whole of that part of the Deccan which 
was in the possession of the Mughals was divided into four SSlxiis, or 
provinces, one of which was Berar, with Ellichpur as its capital and 
Gawllgarh as its principal fortress. Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan’s third son, 
was appointed viceroy of these four Siiittlis, After Aurangzeb deposed 
his father, the resources of Berar were taxed to die utmost by his cam- 
prugns in Bijapur, Golconda, and Southern India, and at the same time 
the province was the prey of Marathfi marauders. In 1680 it was over- 
run by Sambhajl, the son of Sivajl; and in 1698 Rajaram, the half- 
brother and successor of Sambhajl, aided by Bakht Buland, the Gond 
Raja of Deog/vrh, who had embraced Islam in order to obtain 
Aurangzeb’s support, again devastated the province. 

In 1718 Abdullah and Husain All Khan, the Saiyid ministers of the 
emperor Farrukh Siyar, formally recognized the claim of the Marathas, 
who periodically overran Berar, to c/iaufA, or blackmail, to the extent 
of one-quarter of the revenue, and also permitted them to levy from the 
ryots the contribution known as sardeshnukhi, which seems to have 
been a royalty on appointments to or recognitions of the old Hindu 
office of dahmtikh, and amounted to 10 per cent, of the revenue 
collections. 

A year later Muhammad Shah ascended the throne of Delhi, but the 
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government ms still in the hands of the two Saijids. Chin Kilij Khan, 
afterwards known as Asaf J 5 h, who had distinguished himself in the 
later wars of Auiangzeh, had been appmnted incerpy of the Deccan 
under the title of Nizgm-uKmuIk, but was opposed by the court patty at 
Delhi, who sent secret instructions to Muteiia Khin, governor of KMn- 
desb, urgii^ him to withstand Asaf J 5 h by force of aims. In 1724 
a battle was fought at Shakatkhelda in Buldana District, in which' 
Muhaiia Khan was utterly defeated. This battle established the virtual 


independence of Asaf Jah, the founder of the line of the NiaSms of 
Hyderabad, who, to celebrate his victory, renamed the scene of it 
Fathkhelda, or ‘the village of victory’; and from that day BerSr has 
always been nomimlly subject to the Nititm. The Bhonsla Kajls of 
N^ur posted their ofcers all over the province; they occupied it 
with their troops ; they collected more than half the revenue, and they 
fought amt^ themsdves for the i^t to collect ; but the NizSm con- 
stantly maintained his title as di jure ruler of die country, vrith the 
exception of Mehkar and samtjmriam to the south, which were ceded 
to the PeshwJ m after the battle of Udgir, and Umaikhed and 
other ceded in 1795 after the battle of Kardla. This stnimle 
hetwem Mughal and Martthg for supremacy in Berlr commenced in 
1737 toeen Amf Jsh and Raghuji Bhonsla. It ended in 1803. 
when, after the defeat of the Marathh confedeiacy at Assaye and 
^on, a^ fte capture of GawBgarh by Genera) Arthur W^esley, 
Bhon* Eaja signed a tieaty b, which he resigned all claim to 
temtojy and revenue west of the WardhS, Gawilgarh and Namala, with 
a ^1 tmct of land afterwards exchanged, rematoing in hKsstoa 

eighteenth centuiy 

have been wide_ and deep. Described in the Amd-Akkn Z 
in* “f “ populous, supposed by M. de Thevenot 

™ ^ of ‘’■0 “iftal empire it fell 

onevridaysbrforethe close of the seventeenth ceLy.TdtimhS 
M off just when the finances were strained by CLg Z a, 

fixing their hold on thenrJn a • ^ ® “““ succeeded in 

peo^e were sLuri^SLih f" 

ceded by HyderabM (1804) the Beifir territories 

07 Bhonsla Rfiji were made over to the NixSm. Some 
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tracts about Sindkhed and Jiilna were also restored by fi in rt hin to the 
Hyderabad State. 

The Treaty of Deogaon had put a stop to actual warfare in Betir, but 
the people continued to suffer intermittently from the inroads of Pin- 
daris, and incessantly from misgovemment ; for the province had been 
restored to the Nizam just at the time when confusion in his territories 
was at its worst. ‘ The Nizam’s territories,’ wrote General Wellesley in 
January, 1804, ‘ate one complete chaos from the Godavari to Hyder- 
al^d ’ ; and again, ' Sindkhed is a nest of thieves ; the situation of this 
countiy is shocking; the people are starving in hundreds, and. there is 
no government to afford the slightest relief.’ 

After the conclusion of the war of 1817-8, which did not seriously 
affect the tranquillity of Betar, a treaty was made in tSzz which fixed 
the Waidha river as the eastern frontier of the province, the Melghat 
and the subjacent districts in the plains being restored to Hyde^bad 
in exchange for the districts east of the WardbS and those held by the 
Peshwa. The treaty also extinguished the MarathS claim to duatih. 

Between 1803 and 1820 the revmme of Berar had declined by one- 
half owing to the raids of Pindaris and Bhils, while the ad m i n i strat ion 
was most wasteful, no less than 26,000 troops being quartered on the 
pronnce. General Wellesley had advised in 1804 that the local gover- 
nor should be compelled to ikorm his military establishment, foretelling 
the aggravation of civil disorder by die sudden cessation of arms. The 
disbanded troops were too strong for the weak police, while the spread 
of British domiiuon established order all around, and drove all the 
brigands of India withm the limits of Native States. So Bei^r was har- 
ried from time to time by bands of men under leaders who on various 
pretexts, but always with the real object of plunder, set up the standard 
of rebellion. Sometimes the British irregular forces had to take the 
field ag^st them, as, for instance, in 1849, when a man styling himself 
Appa Sshib Bhonsia, «>KajS of NSgpur, was with difficult captured. 
Throughout these troubles the Hindu dtdnmtkhs and other pargam 
officials were openly disloyal to the NizSm’s government, doing their 
best to thwart his commanders and abetting the pretenders. The 
last fight against open rebels took place at Chichamba, near Risod, 
in 1839. 

Afta the old ivar-time came the ‘cankers of a calm world,’ for then 
began the palmy days of the great fiitmers-general at Hyderabad. 
Messrs. Palmer & Co. overshadowed the Government and very nearly 
proved too strong for Sir Charles Metcalfe when he laid the axe to the 
root of their power. The firm had made large loans at 24 per cent, for 
the numerous cavalry maintained in Berfir. Then Punm Mai, a great 
money-lender of Hyderabad, got most of Berar in farm ; but in 1839 
he was turned out, npder pressure from the Resident, in favour of 
Bbs 
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Messrs. Pestonji & Co. These were enteipriang PSisi merchants, who 
in iSsg-fi made the first conaderable eainrlntion of cotton from Bei& 
to Bombay. They gave liberal advances to cottongrowers, set up 
presses at Khfitngaon and other places, and took up, generally, the 
export of produce from the Nixam’s country. In 1841 Chandti Litl, 
the Hyderabad mbister, gave them large assignments of revenue m 
Berar in repayment of loans to the State; but m t843 the minister 
resigned, havmg conducted the State to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
Pestonji rvas subsequently forced to give up his Berar districts. 

All these proceedings damaged the State’s credit, as ChandO lAl’s 
iinancbg had hampered its revenue ; and in 1843 and several succeed- 
bg years the pay of the Irregular Force maintained under the treaty of 
1800 had to be advanced by the British Government. In 1850 it had 
fallen agab into heavy arrears, and b 1853 the debt due to the Bri- 
tish Government on account of this pay and other unsatisfied clmms 


amounted to 45 lakhs. The bankruptcy of the State disorganized the 
administration, and the non-payment of the troops continued to be a 
smous political evil. Accordingly, b 1853, a new treaty was conduded 
with the Nizam, under which the Hyderabad Contingent was to be 
mabtained by the British Government while for the payment of this 
force, and in satisfaction of the other claims, districts yieldbg a gross 
t^ue of go lakhs were assigned to the Company. The Beiir dis- 
tricts ‘assigned’ by this treaty are now popularly understood to form 
the provrace of BerSr, which was administered on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of bdb by the Resident at HyderabSd, though they cobcide in 
extent nether with the Berar of the NizSms nor with the imperial Sibnh. 
The territory made ove under this treaty comprised, besides Berar, the 
districts of DhStaseo and the Raichur Dtfib. It was agreed that ac- 
counts should be annually rendeed to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
r^ue should be paid to him. His Highness was released from 
the obhgation of fiimishing a large force in time of rvar, and the Con- 
tingent to be a part of his army, and became an auxiliary force 
kept up by the British Government for his use. 

The previsions of the treaty of 1853, which required the subrnission 
of annual accourits to the Nizanq were, however, preductive of much 


,. . ; : umicuitresitaaaisoarrsen 

r^ardrng the levy of customs duties under the commercial treaty of 

the NtzSm for hts services rn 1857, a new treaty was concluded in rSSo, 
by wh^ a debt of 50 lakhs due from him was cancelled ; and he also 
reretved the totory of SurSpur, which had been confiscated for the 
tebelto of the ^js, and the districts of DharSseo and R-l-nr., 

certain districts 

n the left hank of the Godavari, traffic on which river was to be free 
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from all duties, and agreed that Betar should be held in trast for the 
purposes spedfied in the treaty of 1853. 

The history of BeiSr from 1853 to 1902 is marked by no important 
political events other than the changes made by the treaty of i860. Its 
smooth course rvas scarcely ruffled even by the cyclone of 1857. What- 
ever secret dements of disturbance may have been at work, the country 
remained calm, measuring its behaviour not by Delhi, but by Hyderabad. 
In 1858 Tantia Top! got into the Satpura Hills, and tried to breakaway 
to the south that he might stir up the Deccan, but he was headed at all 
outlets and never reached the valley. 

The management of Betar by the Nisam’s officials had been worse 
than the contemporary administration of the adjoining Nagpur territory, 
which was, during a long minority, under British regency, and was 
subsequently wdl governed until it lapsed. There h^ consequently 
been wholesale emigration from Eastern Betar to the Districts teyond 
the Wardha. When Berar came under British management the 
emigrants, with the usual attachment of Indian cultivators to their 
patrimony, the value of which had in this case been enhanced by much 
of it having remained fallow for some time, returned in thousands to 
Berar. This was only one mode out of several, which it would be 
tedious to detail, whereby cultivation was restored and augmented. 
Then supervened the American Civil War. The cultivation of cotton 
received an extraordinary stimulus, the cultivators importing their 
supply of food-grains so that all available land might be devoted to the 
cultivation of the more profitable crop. Cotton requires much manual 
toil in weeding, picking, ginning, packing and the like, and the increase 
in the area under it created a great demand for rural labour, which 
operated to raise the standard of wages. A great export of cotton 
to Bombay was soon established; and as the importation of foreign 
produce was far from proportionate, much of the return consisted of 
cash and bullion, so that prices rose and the labourirtg and produdng 
classes were rapidly enriched. At the same rime a line of railway was 
being laid across the prodnce, causing the employment of all labour, 
skilled and unskilled, that could be got on the spot, and also in- 
troducing a large foreign element The people became prosperous 
and contented, and progress in all departments was vast and 
rapid. 

The Cenm R^ort of 1881 showed material advance. The cultivated 
area had increased by 50 per cent and the land revenue by 42 per cent 
since 1867. But although BeiSr escaped the widespread famine of 
1876-8, the poorer classes undoubtedly suffered much hardship at that 
rime, and cattle died by thousands for want of fodder. The next ten 
years were, on the whole, prosperous, though cholera, which generally 
appeared in an intense form every other year, caused great mortality. 
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There was, however, an increase w bade, euItiTadon, and manufactures, 
and the popnlation rose b; 8 pe cent. The ten years preceding 1901 
were not, owii^ to aati^ causes, matited by a general increase in 
prospeiity, but the province dis^s^ conyderable stability and power 
of resistance. There was but one year in the decade, 1898, which could 
be descrO^ed as very &Touiid>le, and even then the nhi crops partially 
Med. The other nine years were marked by unseasonable or deficient 
tmfaii, poor harvests, ackness, and high mortality, culminating in 
1899 uid 1900, when fambe was Me b the land. The jx^lation 
decreased by 5 per cent durit^ die deude. Sut, notwithstanding all 
this, other statistics show steady ptt^ess and development. Cultivation 
has extended ; the viloe of the io^ott and export trade has increased ; 
and the number of steam factories has risen by 84 per cent 

It had gradually become aj^xtreot ^e i860 bat the muntenance 
of the H^eiibid Contingent on its edd footing as a separate force 
was inexpedient and unnecessary, ud also that the administntion of 
sosmaflaprovinceisBertrasa^aiate unit was very costly, In 1901, 
therefore, a fresh agreement was er^ bto with the Nidni. This 
^ment reaffirmed His Highnes^s r^ mtt Betir, which, bslead 
of being in^finitely ‘ assigned ' to the Government of India, was leased 
in perpetuity on in annual rmital of jj Inkhsj and authorised the 
Government of India to administer be province b such manner as it 
might deem desirable, as welt as to ledisbibute, reduce, reorganire, and 
control the Kydertbld Contingent, bx ptoviNon being made, as slipu> 

, isted in the treaty of rSsj for be protection of His Highness’s 
dominions. In pursuance rf Qus ^emeni the Contingent ceased, 
in torch, 1903, (0^ be a separate fwce, and was reorgaoiied and 
redistributed as an integral part of be Indian army. 

In October, 1903, Bertr was tnasfered to be administration of the 
Chief Commisaoner of the Central Provinces. For be present the 
rental paid to the WsSra is charged vib an annual deto of 10 lakha 
^rds the repayment of loans nade by the Government of India for 
r’n io Be* and for bmine and other expenditure in 

beHyd^SdState. When these hwij have been repaid, the Niam 
vffil receive be fell rent of *5 lakh& The advantages secured to him 
by^newa^ent are manifest. His righte over BeiSr have been 

hi. .1 ^ ^ "* ' 
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Jain shrines, particularly that at Siam; the hill forts of GAwacARH 
and Narnau; and the mosques at Fathkheuia and Rorankhei). 
The principal Hemadpanti temples are those at Lonar, Mehkar, 
Bars! Taku, and Fusad, but many others are scattered throughout 
the province. 

lie population of BeiSr in igor ass 2,754,016, or 155 persons per 
square mile. The distribution varies in accordance rvith the natural 
advantages of the three divisions of the province. 

Thus the density in the twelve taiuh of the Payan- 
ghSt varies from 150 to 31 1 persons per square mile, and that of the 
nine iakh of the BSl^hSt from 85 to 150, while the population of the 
Melghat is very sparse, the density being no more thmr 22 persons per 
square mile. 

The table on the next page shows the population of the six Districts 
of the province in 1901. In T905 the six Districts were rearranged ; 
Ellichpur, Wiin, and BIsim have been abolished, and a new District 
of Yeotmal has been formed. The present distribution of area and 
population will be found in the several District articles. 

The terra ‘village’ denotes in BetSr the area demarcated for revenue 
purposes as a mausa or iasia, masras or hamlets being reckoned for 
census purposes as part of the priticipal village. The term ‘town’ 
includes every municipality and civil station and villages with a t»pu- 
lation of 5,000 or more. The villages are agricultural communities 
each with its hereditary officers and servants, the former paid by a per- 
centage on collections and the latter by customary dues in kind. The 
gaothan-t or village site, on which the houses are collected together, 
is not surrounded by a wall j but each village has its gfirk, or fort, 
usually of earth, in which the village officers possess hereditary rights, 
but which was formerly used as a place of refuge by the whole 
community in troublous times. , j 

The first Census of Beriir, which was taken in 1867, disclosed 
a total population of 2,227,654. By r88i this had increased to 
2,672,673, and by 1891 to 2,897,491. The Census of 1901 shoived 
a decrease to 2,754,016, of by 4-9 per cent., due to the famines of 
1896-7 and 1899-1900, and to abnormally high mortality from diseMe 
in the years 1894-7 and rgoo. One feature of the decade was the 
gravitation of an unusually large proportion of the people toirards 
the towns, the percentage of urban population to the whole being 
ig-2 in 1901, compared with 12.5 in 1881. 

The deductions to be drawn from the age statistics in the Report on 
the C-™” of 1901 may be thus summarized : infant mortality is gr^st 
between the ages of one and two ; the mortality amoiig childr® torn 


in thenrst nait or me atxnw ^ 

among children bom in the second half, the difference being attnbutable 
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to the harder conditions of h’fe in the second quinquennium j there is 
a general tendency to understate the age of marriageable girls ; the last 
quinquennial period of life exhibited in the tables (SS-6o) is the most 
fatal; and famine and disease have prindpally affected the youngest 
and the oldest of the females, and the youngest and those over thirty 
among the males. 

The r^tration of births and deaths is carried out with greater 
accuracy in Bei 3 r than in most of the Provinces of British India proper, 
though the entire population is not under registration. The following 
table shows the birth and death-rates and the principal fatal diseases 
in i88r, 1891, tgoi, and 1903 
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The variation between the birth and death-rates m the different 
Districts is not constant, and it can hardly be said that any one District 
is conspicuously more healthy or unhealthy than the rest The birth- 
rate seems to be usually hipest in Buldana. Throughout the early 
part of the decade ending igor birth and death-rates were consistently 
lower in Won than elsmrhere; but this was probably due to defective 
registration, as the District is no longer exceptional in this respect 
Both birth and death-rates were seriously affected by the famine 
of 1899-1900. 

The most prevalent disease is fever, the deaths liom which about 
equal in number those from all other causes. Bowel complaints are 
the next most frequent cause of death. Plague did not appear in 
Berar till 1903, and the Administration, in coping with it, profited by 
the experience gained in other Provinces. Evacuation and disinfection 
were the principal measures adopted. 

Males outnumber females by 34,584- It l^een observed since 
r88i that male births outnumber female, but that throughout the first 
decade of life females outnumber males. It may therefore he inferred, 
allowing for the habit of understating the age of mairiageable daughters, 
that female infanticide is unknown in Berar. The ratio of females to 
males is less in towns than in villages, for the toams contain male 
workers who leave their &milies behind them. The same circum- 
stances affect the population of certain tahh. The greater the 
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commercial eluent io a fte less is tiie proportion of females 
to mates. 

The folkmi^ table gives statistb of dvil condition for 1891 and 
1901 
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Of the male pqjulation 40, 54, and 6 per cent, and of die female 
25, 56, and 19 per cent are single, married, and vidomd respectively. 
Married males and females are evenly balanced, so that it is 
evident that polj^ainy, though permitted by all the idi^ the 
followers of which are numerically imporlant, is but sparingly prec- 
is. No relics of polyandry survive. Widow ranatriage is pro- 
hibited, not only among the higher castes of Hindus, but also among 
the welki>do in inferior castes, such as members ditthtHvkh families 
among KunMs. It is allowed and octensivdy practised among most 
of the ^cultural castes, and is kaoro as fit or mkiur, in contra- 
(^Dction to lapu, a word which is applied only to the mamige of a 
virgin bride. Among some tribes, BanjWs and Gonds for otample, 
the IwBtc prevails, i, e. it is the duty of a man to lake to wife the widow 
of his deceased dder btodier, though to marry a younger brother’s 
widow would be regarded as incesuous. Child roirriage is the 
general rule among the higher castes of Hindus. Animisti usually 
defer marriage until after the attainment of puberty, and allow greater 
fteedom of choice to the parties concerned. 
ThejointAmilysysternistherufeamorigHindusinBerar. Ignorant 
Mosalmans too will assert in civil suits that they are members of an 
undivided family when they believe that the assertion may suit their 
interests. 


MmSthI js tpolen by nmly 8» pa coil, of the population. The 
Musitaini, !,2,0M in ntimbo, epeai a mnnpt aialect of Urdu, 
populaily bo.n i> Moiduaitlt othet dtalMi of ffeaem Hindi, 
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District on the banks of the PengangS. The only important 
lariguage is Korkfl, spoken by the Korkiis in the Melghat and its 
neighbourhood. Nihlli is a moribund language of imppruiin affin;ii^.ii^ 
returned as the mother-tongue of 91 Nihals, who, however, probably 
speak Korkfl, defining it as NihSli. English was returned as the 
mother tongue of 653 persons. 

In this small province nearly four hundred castes and tribes are 
represented. The three chief groups coindde generally with the main 
religious divisions, Hindu, Muhammadan, and Animistic. Musalmans 
call for little notice in this connexion. Many of them are desppnrfan te 
of converted Hindus. Shaikhs number rj 1,000; PathSns, 52,000; 
Saiyids, 19,000; and Mughals, 4,000. 

The Kunb&, the great cultivating caste of the Provinces, are the 
most important of the Hindu castes. They number 7gr,ooo, and pre- 
dominate in every ialuk except the Melgh&t. Very similar to them in 
all respects are the Mal&, numbering 193,000. The KunM is usually 
of medium height, dark-skinned from exposure, and wiq'. As a 
cultivator he is moderately industrious, but devoid of enterprise and 
intelligent energy. Next to the Kunbis the Mahirs, numbering 

351.000, are the most numerous caste. The Mahar occupies an 
important, if humble, place in the village system of the Deccan. 
Socially he is i^arded as an unclean outcaste whose touch is polludoa 
Similar to the MahSis, but even more unclean, are the Mangs, 
who number 49,000. Other numerically important castes are : Tdis 
(77,000), Dhangars (75,000), Brahmans (73,000), BanjarBs (60,000), 
Wards (41,000), and Rajputs (36,000). The indigenous Rajputs are 
not favourable specimens of their class, and it is doubtful whether 
their claim to pure descent would be admitted in Rajasthan. 

The two principal aboriginal tribes are the Gonds and the Korkfls, 
the former ordirt^ Dtavidian and the latter Munda. The Gonds 
number 69,000, or, if the cognate Kolams and Farahans be included, 

96.000. They are vet}' dark and usually sh'ght and undersized, though 
exceptions are found among the division known as Raj Gonds. The 
Korkfls number z6,ooo, and have their home in the north of the 
province among the Gawflgarh hills. Their physique is superior to 
that of the Gonds, and they are well-built and muscular, but thar 
personal appearance is not pleasing. They are distbguished prind- 
IJally by ieir small eyes, large mouths, flat noses, and large and 
prominent eats. 

The table on next page gives staristics for religions in 1891 ^d 
1901. Hindus constituted 86-7 per cent of the total population 
in the latter year. Since iSgt Hindus have lost absolutely I 43 i 775 
persons, Musdmans have gained 4,359, and Animists have lost 7,244. 
All other religions, the followers of which are not numerous, hare 
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gained in all 3,085. There has been a large increase in Sikhs, which 
is rather apparent than real, as it U attributable solely to more correct 
enumeration. The increase among Musalmans seems to Irave been due 
partly to their superior fecundity and partly to proselytizing efforts. 
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Of all the gods of the Hindu pantheon Mahsdco and Mgrutt (Hanu- 
mJn) probahly receive the most attenb'on. The latter has a shrine in 
every village. The cultivator propilates Khat Deo, the fertilizing god, 
rvho has his habitation in a white stone set up in a held, and local gods 
such as Chindiya Deo, 'the lord of tatters,’ are worshipped. The 
'godlirtgs of disease' are propitiated as occasion arises. The only 
heterodox sect which calls for norice is that of the MalrSnubhovas, or 
blKk-robed devotes, of whom a dscription is given in the account of 
Rimmt, their principal place of pilgrimage. This movement, which is 
a protat against polytheism, Brahmanism, and, in a less degree, the 
caste system, is rapidly declining. Islam presents no estraordinare 
features m Berar. Here, as elsewhere in India, the Musalman villager 
has boriorved or rnherited from his Hindu neighbour or ancestor 
many ptacbces whreh precisians would condemn as superstitious. The 
Gmds and Korkus, though still Animishr, are ringed with Hinduism 
and mrshp Mahideo as well as oflrer Hindu gods, and the KorkOs 
wraslrrp also there own ancestors, troth male and female. 

, ^ “f <ae the Hem 3 dpantl, already 

tefetred to. More recent temples have no distinctive features. In 
Mques examples of both the Pathan and the Mughal styles are 

Thro arc t4 Chrferian missions at work in the province-two Roman 
of England, and eleven other Protestant, among 
"0 ‘l>o “ost important. The 
a^ly of these mrssrons rs evrdenced by the feet that native Christians 
more than donhled m number between tSpr and raor The Christian 
««n»re did excdlent work in the f^ines 

<4 and ET.f “ ‘ho Angt 
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1901, 888 belonged to the Roman, and 626 to the Anglican Church. 
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Agricultare supports 73 per cent, of the population, and of every 
100 persons so supported 71 are workers. The preparation and 
supply of material substances provide a living for 7^ per cent of the 
people, the principal sub-orders under this head being in the order of 
their importance, (i) cotton ,* (2) textile fabrics and dress ; (3) food, drink, 
and stimulants; (4) wood, cane, and leaves. Commerce supports 2| per 
cent, and unskilled labour, not agricultural, nearly 2 per cent 

The food of the agricultural aird labouring classes consists chiefly of 
unleavened cakes of Jmar (^eat millet) meal, with a seasoning of green 
vegetables, onions, gM, chillies, or pulse, or a combination of two or 
more of these, hlilk is an important article of diet ; wheat and rice are 
luxuries. Go.'il's flesh is extensively eaten by MusalmSns; and less so 
by those Hindus to whom flesh is not forbidden as an article of diet 
Few Musalmflns, except those living in torms and in some of the larger 
villages, eat beef. It is necessary for those in smaller villages to respect 
the prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, many of which they have 
adopted. The Mahars, who are scavengers, are habitual eaters of beef 
in the form of carrion. 

The ordinary dress of the cultivator or labourer consists of a dhott^ 
a short jacket, an upama or upper doth, and a red or white turban, 
the former being the favourite colour. The jacket is often discarded. 
BrShmans and other respectable castes wear long coats, and finer 
upamas and turbns. Musalmans frequently, though not invariably, 
substitute /(jyifwwj and a long coat for the and short jacket, and 
their turbans display a greater variety of colour. The dress of the 
women consists of a lugadt and a dioll. The former is the principal 
garment and corresponds to the sarf, being tied round the waist ; the 
long end is taken over the head, and the front of the portion forming 
the skirt is carried back between the legs and tucked in at the waist 
behind, giving the wearer a singularly bunchy and ungraceful appear- 
ance. The c/ioli is a scanty bodice which confines the breasts. 
Muhammadan women often wear the common combination of trousers, 
shift, or cM, and scarf, which is tied round the wmst and carried over 
the head. Good and Kolflm women do not wear the rM, but conceal 
the breasts by drawing the end of the lugade across them. The dress 
of the BanjSra women is especially picturesque. 

The dwelling-houses of the agricultural classes are mostly of sun- 
dried brick roofed with thatch or tiles. NMbas, or flat roofs of earth, 
are also common. The houses of labourers consist of one or two rooms, 
with a small Sngaii or yard enclosed by a mud wall in front of the 
house. The houses of the well-tonlo are more pretentious, consisting of 
several rooms opening into a rectangular courtyard, along one side 
of which the cattle are usually stalled. 'The poorest dasses live in huts 
of huidles or grass mats daubed with mud. In the early part of the hot 
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season, mhile the giain is being thseshcd and garnered, cultivators move 
with their cattle into their delds, where they live in spacious shctls in 
the vicinity of their threshing-doors. 

The higher castes among the Hindus bum their dead j MusalmSns, 
Hindus of the lower castes, and aboriginal tribes bury them. The 
Korkits erect posts of teak, curiously carved, at the heads of graves. 
Among the Mahanubhavas and some other orders of ascetics the dead 
are buried in salt, in a sitting posture. 

The tastes of the agriculturist are principally domestic ; he has few 
amusements beyond his family circle except the enjoyment of village 
gossip, a weekly trip to the nearest market village, an occasional visit to 
ijalm or religious fair, or, more randy, a pilgrimage to a shrirre of more 
than local celebrity. 

The principal festivals obsen'cd arc lire MiindosI, the Akshayyatrilya, 
the NSgapanchamt, the Pols, the Mahalafcshmr, the Pitnipaksha, or 
feast to ranrtet of male ancestors, the l)as.ira, the Divali, the SivaditrT, 
and the ShimgS or Holf. The three most important foists to the 
cultivator are the Holi, the I’olS, and the Dasara; and at these burn- 
ing questions of social precedence, often ending in criminal complaint^ 
arise between different branches of Uie families of/d/r* or hereditary 
headmen of villages. At tlie Pols fesliml the plough cattle arc wor- 
shipped. A rope called Imn is then sircudrcd across two upright poles, 
and the cattle of the villagers, giily decorated, arc led beneath it, 
headed by those belonging to members of the /irft/’s family in the order 
of their seniority. 


Hindus of all castes in Betar have three names. The first is the 
personal name and corresponds to the Christian name of a Europc.in, 
the second is the father’s personal name, and the third is the family 
surname. Thm Ganpat Raoji Sindhya would be Ganp.it, the son of 
Raoji, of the Sindhya family or clan. 

The three natural divisions of Bcrar have already been described 
The Melghat or rrorthern division is extremely rugged, and is broken 
Asricultiire. ?l|° “ of Mis and deep valleys. The 

hrlly portion consists of basaltic and calcareous rock, 
arid the soil m the valleys .and ravines is a light brown alluvium, over- 
ling basalt accumulated from aupcrficial rainwash from the hills, 'nils 
rght-brown sod, errtending to about 8 or to miles from the foot of 
he bids towards the valley of the POrria, is cultivable, but is less rich 

s formed of undula ing high land of the Deccan trap, Hie plateaux 
are rarered with feirly „ch soil, and the soil of die inLediate valleys 

for lh ”t ° ““ ° I""”'? very suitaU^e 


The Payanghiit, or central valley of Berar, contains the best land in 
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the pro\ince : a deep, rich, black, and exceedingly fertile loam, often of 
great depth, mth very thick underlying strata of yellow clay and lime. 
IVhere this rich soil does not exist, as in the imm^iate vicinity of hills, 
mnrttm and trap are found with a shallow upper crust of inferior light 
soil. A great deal of the Fflma alluvium produces efflorescences, 
chiefly of salts of soda, and many of the wells sunk in this tract have 
brackish water. The climate of Betar has already been described. It 
may be briefly characterized as intensely hot and d^ in the months of 
March, April, and May, and temperate for the rest of the year, with 
moderate rmnfall between June and October. 

Cotton, jmvar (great millet), Umr (pulse), and sesamum are the 
hhatif or monsoon crops; and wheat, linseed, and gram the principal 
rabi or cold-season crops. In 1903-4, of the total area cropped, nearly 
87 per cent, was deroted to khatiftnA 13 per cent, to rabi, only J per 
cent, being irrigated. 

The areas sown with kbanfasA rabi crops vary according to the 
rainfall and market prices, and thdr extent is also partly regulated by 
the system of rotation of crops in vogue. If the rains begin well in 
June, a large area is sown with khanf, but if thej' are late more land is 
kept for rabi. Thus in 1891, 1,390 square miles were soivn with wheat, 
the principal rabi crop, while in 1903-4, after ser’eral years of in- 
adequate late rains, the area so sown had fallen to 710 square miles. 

The cultivator generally commences the preparation of his field in 
January. The rich black soil of the plains is not worked with the 
ffflrtfwr or heavy plough for several years together, unless it should be 
overgrown with grass or weeds ; but the lighter soil of the upland 
country is ploughed nearly er'ciy year, espedally when the land is 
reserv^ for a rabi crop. Ploughing is generally commenced soon after 
the crop of the year has been removed from the ground; if it be 
deferred longer, the soil dries and hardens and becomes difficult to 
work. Land that has been lying fallow cannot be ploughed until the 
first monsoon rain has fallen. Parallel furrows are not considered 
sufficient for hard soil, which is therefore cross-ploughed, the secorid 
operation being at right angles to the first. Harrowing succeeds, or, in 
the case of fields which do not require ploughing every year, takes the 
place of ploughmg. The first harrowing is done with the mghada, a 
large, heavy harrow drawn by four bullocks. This turns up the earth 
in large clods, and brings roots, grass, and weeds to the surftce. The 
soil is then cross-harrowed with the wakkar, a lighter implement drawn 
by two bullocks, which breaks up the clods and cleans the soil. In 
some cases the soil is harrowed again at intervals of a few days, in order 
that it may be thoroughly levelled and pulverized. The A/«rr(^ sowing 
take place immediately after the first regular monsoon fall of nun in 
June, and the rabi sowings in September or October. 
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Weeding is commenced whai the a>il dries during the first break in 
the tains. It is done with the dam, a two-bladed hoc wljich Is drawn 
by two bullods, and removes the weeds from two of the interstices 
between the rows of plants at once, the weeds growing among the plants 
being removed by iiand. Three or four weedings in a season arc 
generally considered sufficient, but (lie more industrious culliralors 
often use the hoe every fortnight until the crop is sufficiently strong to 
smother all surface weeds. 

Cotton pods are usually ready for picking about the end of October, 
and fliis light wodt is generally b)’ women and children. Pay- 
ment is, as a rule, made in kind, each labourer reemring from one- 
twelfth to oncseighth the day's picking. From tlm simrt staple 
variety of cotton whicli the Bcritr culti\'ator now grows he can obtain, if 
the crop is good, from five to sm’co pickings at intcnals of riftccn or 
twenty days ; but (he superior kni and jari nrictics, the latter of 
which is now extinct in Bcnir, wit) raft )ne!d a second picking under a 
month, and the crop is generally exhausted In three pickings. Tiro 
cultivator finds that the short staple is easier to raise and jays him just 
as well, for although he gets a lower (wicc the crop is more plentiful, 

Before the establishment of ginning factories in the prot'lncc almost 
every cultivator had his oam seed for sowing cleaned by liand. Ginning 
by steam-pouer was first introduced In 18S7-8, in which year there were 
only four factories working. In 1901 these had increased to 121, and 
there is every prospect of a further development of this Industry. 

fotoSr ripens early in December, and is reaped by men, the cars 
being afterwards separated from the sLtlks by women. The stalks, 
called kdk or iadM, arc stacked, and 'furnish the principal fodder- 
supply for cattle. The ears arc com^td to the Ihrcshing-fioor, where 
bullocks tread out the grain, moving round a centra! pola Six bullocks 
CM thresh a hkndi (about 14 ewt) in two days. The threshed grain 
is winnowed in a breexe. One man stands on a tripod, while another 
hands up to him a basketful of grmn from the thrcsiiing-fioor. As he 
slowly empties the basket, the chalT is carried away by tire wind and the 
grain falls to the ground. 

Of the total population of Berar in 190Z, 73.3 per cent, were 
SQpported by agriculture. The figures arc as follows 

Fenons btereited in iand, Isndholdm, tcnnnts, co-sharers, Stc, , 

Agricnltoial labooias, &C. 

Growea of fmit, Kgctables, &c. ' 

Total 3,014,719 

The principal crops in the order of thar importance are cotton, 
jmlr, y/am, linseed, gram, tsar w arkr, end sesimum. fmSr and 
wheel are the staple food-grains, rice and te/ra, and, among pulses, fmi 
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and gram, being subsidiaiy food-crops. Oilseeds are represented by 
sesamum and lin^; fibres by cotton; condiments by c hillis ; uid 
drugs and narcotics by tobacco. The cotton crop comes into the 
market at the end of October or beginning of November, and the 
supply is maintained by successive pickings throu^out the cold season, 
/tvver is not available till later, about January and the b eginning of 
February. Owing to recent years of famine and scaidty, there has been 
an increase in the area underymonn In 1905-4 jomr occupied 
square miles, or 38 per cent, of the whole cultivated area of the 
province ; and cotton 4,455 square miles, also 38 per cent 

The approximate yield per acre of die principal crops is as follows, to 
the neatest hundredweight ; cotton, uncleaned 4, cleaned i ; Jtttiir, 8 ; 
wheat, 6 ; linseed, 4; gram, 6 ; sesamum, 3 ; (Jwr, 3. 

The Beritr cultivator manures very little, not because he fiiils to 
appreciate the advantages to be derived from manure, but because he is 
nnable to obtain a sufficient supply. CaftMung is generally the only 
kind procurable, and so much of this is used as fuel that little remains 
for the fields. 

In 1903-4 only o>; per cent, of the cropped area was irrigated, 
wells being pracdcaliy the only source of irrigation, which is confined, 
with few exceptions, to garden produce. 

The necessity of a rotatiou of aops, to prevent exhaustion of the soil, 
is thoroughly understood. On light soil cotton and /mar are grown in 
alternate years ; on the rich blad soil of the plairrs cotton, /owir, and 
rail crops succeed one another, In the third year a plurality of crops 
will probably be grown, wheat, gram, and linseed or lakh being raised 
in various pilots of the same field. In the present decline of rnbi cultiva- 
tion, cotton and jowar follow one another year after year on the same 
land, the fertility of which is thus much impaired, as the smaller cultiva- 
tors cannot afM to let their fields lie fallow. 

The following figures show the increase of cultivation in Befit during 
the last twenty-four years, figures being in square miles 
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Assessed cultivable lead in accupetlon , 
Assessed cnltivsble lead ander cnltiyation 

II, fas j ”/>53 
19,377 ji<b4i4 

»,693 
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The occupied land not cropped is principally reserved for grazing. 
Except in Wfin District, where about 7 pet cent, remains to be tato 
up, and in the MelghSt, where nearly 30 per cent, is still unoccupied, 
most of the cultivable land is now occupied. In Basim District much 
of the excess gtaaing land has recently been set aside for cultivation, 
The demand for land in WOn District is steadily increasing year by 
year. A decrease of cultivation in the MelghSt is due to the emigration 
VOL, VII. c c 
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of KorkOs in the famine of 1899-1900. Liberal concessions, which 
should tend to restore prosperity, hare been granted. 

Little is done towards the improvement of the quahtj’ of crops by 
selection of seed or by the introduction of new varieties, and there is no 
experimental farm in the province. As already remarked, the cultivator 
has allowed the quality of the cotton crop to deteriorate in order to 
obtain a greater yield Seed separated from the fihre by the steam- 
ginning process is said to be less fecund than the seed of hand-ginned 
cotton. 

A department of Land Records and Agriculture was formed in tSpi, 
but its work has hitherto been conhned to survey and settlement. 

The benefits of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act are naturally appreciated most highly m years of scarcity 
and riimiue. The delay in disbursing loans allowed under these Acts 
was for a long time an obstacle in the tray of their popularity, but 
experience gained in years of famine has led to the simpliScalion ol 
procedure ; and there seems to be a 6ir field for the success of agri- 
cultural banks. 

The very few horses in BeiSr are inferior animals and merit no notice. 
Ponies are more numerous, but are weedy. An attempt was made by 
Government for a few years to improve the breed by keeping Arab 
stallions at the head-quarters of Districts, but was abandoned about 1893 
as a failure. The breed of mttle proper to the province is known as 
Gaotani or HerSri, of which there are two distinct varieties, theUmarda 
and the KhSmgaon, the former being the smaller. Animals of this 
breed are hardy, active, and enduring, and can easily cover 30 miles 
mthin six or eight hours A pair will sometimes cover 40 or 50 miles 
in a day. The Khamgaon breed is more adapted to heavy draught. 
This breed is found in the KhSmgaon, BaKpnr, ChikhlJ, Jalgaon, and 
part d the Akot ffifirfa ; the Umatda Ineed elsewhere. Indiscriminate 
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to the deten^hon of both breeds. On the eastern borders there are 
very distmct indications of the influence of the Am or Gaulgani breed, 
^ ort the souiem border of that of the breeds of cattle found m the 
Nrrsm s Dotumions. The recent prevalence of famine haa necesatated 
tte rmpomtion of working, and, to a smaller extend of milch cattle. 
Xhe toeds most commonly imported have been the Nimari, SholSpuri, 
^am, and Hoshangabadi ; cattle of the Mllwi, Gujarati, and Surati 
breeds are less fitequently seen. 

BuMob in the north and east of the province are of the Ntepuri 
h the Dakhani breed. Since the iamine of 189^900 
buffaloes hare been rmpotted firora Centrsl India. These, wS are 
by the comparative smallness of their heads and horns 
are locally known as MM. The sheep and goats are inferior S" 
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and the herdsmen, mostly Dhangars, lack the means and the knowledge 
ne(»saty to the improvement of the breed. In towns goats of the 
Gujarat breed are found, and these are said to be good milch animaie 

Large Umarda bullocks fetch about Rs, 60 to Rs. 70 each, small 
Umarda bullocks from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and Khamgaon bullocks from 
Rs. so to R.S. 70. Bullocks of other br^s cost from Rs. as to Rs. 40 
each, and cows from Rs. 10 to Rs. as, the Berat cow being a poor 
milch animal. Buffaloes are sold at from Rs. ao to Rs. 70 each, 
at from Rs. a-S-o to Rs. 3-S-0, and goats at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10. 
The price of a pony wries from fo. as to Rs. so. 

Cattle suffered severely in the scarcity of 1896-7 and the fam i no of 
1899-1900, and the mortality was great; but large importations have 
gone far towards making good the deficiency. The grazing lanite are 
sufficient, except in parts of the Pflrna valley, such as the Akot and 
Datyapur teluh. In the upland country almost every village has a 
certain area of land set apart for free grazing. In 1903-4 the graring 
area was 33s square miles, of whidi 245 were Government land set 
apart for free grazing and 90 were held by private occupants. Kaiba^ 
or/xunz' stalks, form the principal fodder.supply, and the plough cattle 
of the richer cultivators are partly fed on cotton seed. 

There is only one cattle fair in the province, held at Won in February 
or March. Some fine cattle are brought to this &ir and fetch good 
prices; but the fair has not been regularly held of late years, for fear 
of importing plague. Ponies are brought in considerable numbers to 
the DeOlgaon RSjO fair in BuldSna District, held in September in con- 
nm:ion with the festival of BalSji. The principal weekly cattle markets 
in the province are those at Umarda, Digras, and NandOra. 

Rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, and anthracoid diseases, such as 
charben ^'mpiomaiiqut, are the commonest infectious diseases, the two 
fonner being much more frequent than the third. Anthrax is tare^ and 
surra has occurred only once among the ponies on a dak line. The 
Civil Veterinary department has published a leaflet of instructions for 
the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases. This has been 
widely circulated; a system of re^trationof cattle disease has been 
introduced ; and on receipt of reports of outbreaks veterinary assistants 
are deputed to carry out suppressive measures and to treat the sick. 
Veterinary dispensaries are being established at iabik bead-quarters. 
The publication of a manual of simple veterinary instructions in the 
vernacular has been delayed for want of funds. Bacteriological re- 
searches have been commenced, and inoculation with anti-rinderpest 
serum is carried on. 

Irrigation is rare except for garden crops, which are irrigated almost 
entirely from wells, the water-lift being the mol at leathern bucket, raised 
by two bullocks. The average cost of construction of a permanent well 
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is liom Rs. 300 to Rs. 300 An spedtll}' opmiK bkslmgapealim 
have not to be undertaken, or from Ks. lo to Rs. 15 per foot of aepmj 
md the aia itiigated by a single toll is about four acres. The depth 
of permanent wells varies from *0 to 90 fe«. Temponiy wdls, such 
as those found in Gujarat, are not in use in Berar, as the water is not 
suffidently near to Uie surfecej bat eccavations known asy/Sfrwf are 
very commonly made in the beds streams, in the hot season, for the 
purpose of obtaining drinking-water. 


Statistics of Agricolturs w Berar 

(In iqtML» im)«) 



Nvra.— Op toiMtbc igURShRftirtlcTnr ndb^Mareh3i,Biid mbieqaeotly 
(or tlH Tw codnE^Jaly 31. 

* Thu iielodatnetiadosUecnife^wUeli uwBtitedUiODlySHinremtla [n 
ipoo-i, ud to JO iquR otbi Is I9ci3*4. 


Be^ bring settled on the ry^wiri system, die rent of a cultivator 
may ordinarily be taken as the land revenue paid by him to Govern- 
ment In the comparatively few villages held under 
SdiriMsT' other tenures, tiw holder of the village is not in any 
way restricted by legislation as regards the rent 
which be is entitled to demand, except that in ijm villages those 
tenants who occupied thrir holdii^ when the riilage was leased are 
entitied to bold at rates not exceeding thos^demanded by Government 
for similar land in adjacent khaha villages. This privilege is restricted 
to Irnid actually held before the lease. Tlie control of rent by legis- 
lation has not been found necessary, for rack-renting is impossible at 
present. Statistics of rent actually paid in alienated villages are not 
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available j but the Government assessment per acre, which may be 
taken as a fair standard, varies from Rs. i-12-0 to Rs. 1-14-0 in the 
Payanghat and from Rs. s-o-o to Rs. 1-2-0 in the Rslsehst Of 
tenants holding under occupants there are three classes : tenants paying 
money rent, tenants paying rent in kind on the Arto‘ system, and pe/Za- 
Tuanidars or tenants^aU-ill, who pay rent either in money or in kind, 
the landl^ meeting the revenue demand. The iatai sub^enure, 
which is in all respects similar to the mezwdria or metayer system, is 
very common in Berar, but less so than formerly, as it is bang iqilaced 
by leases for money, owing to much of the land having fallen into the 
hands of classes which do not cultivate. Statistics of the mon^ rent 
usually paid are not available. The ordinary conditions of dalai are 
that the lessor receives half the produce and pays the land revenue, 
while the lessee hears all the expenses of cuZliration sod >■«>^^ the 
other half. Sometimes the lessee contributes a proportion, not ex- 
ceeding one-third, of the land revenue, or agrees to pay half the land 
revenue and hands over to the lessor one-fourth only of the produce. 
For garden land the lessee, as a rule, delivers only onethird of the 
produce, as the expense of cultivating land of this class is heavy. 

The average daily wage for the last thirty years is R. 0-11-7 for 
skilled and R- 0-3-4 for unskilled labour, the rates for the province 
in different years ranging between R. 0-12-9^ and R. 0-9-1 and 
R. 0-3-1 1 and R. os-j. The lowest rates are those of the famine 
year 1899-1900, when food was only less costly than it was in the 
following year. There was a similar though for less marked fell of 
wages in 1896-7, which was a year of scarcity and high prices, and it 
has been observed that wages do not rise with the rise in the price of 
food. In years of famine, howrn er. Government steps in as an employer 
of labour, and provides all those in actual >vant with a living wage. 

Wages vag from year to year in different Districts and localities, but 
the variations are not constant and are due to ephemeral and not to 
permanent local conditions. The Melghat td/i/i, where wt^es are 
ordinarily lower than elsewhere, is an exception. Though wages have 
from time to time fluctuated during the past thirty years, they have, on 
the whole, varied so little that it cannot be said that they have been 
affected by the introduction of factory labour. The railway has, how- 
ever, reduced wages for skilled labour, which could always command 
R. I per diem before the railway, by facilitating communication, brought 
the rate down to that which prevailed in other Provinces. 

The average prices of the principal food-grains, in seers and chittacks 
per rupee, in t903-4 were as follows : /amr, aa-i ; wheat, 10-7 j 
gram, r4-r3j rice, 8-12. These are slightly above the standard, but 
prices were much disturbed by the famine of 1899-1900, and are 
returning to the normal by slow degrees. Prices vary considerably 
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in (Afferent Pistricts fiom year te year; but as the variations are not 
constant, they furnish no materials for an estimate of the conditions 
of any particular locality, 

The increase in the cultivated area seems to have had no effect on 
prices, but the natural tendency of this increase towards the reduction 
of prices may have been counteracted by the improvement in means of 
communication. This improvement has not affected the price of Jmir, 
which is not grown for export ; and though wheat is dearer now than it 
was thirty years ago, it is doubtful whether the rise in price is due to 
increased fecilities for exportation. The effect of famine on prices is 
very marked. Thus in 1895-6 jmiir sold at nearly 2 j seers for the 
rupee, while in the follounng year, which tvas a season of scarcity, only 
Ilf seers could be obtamed for that sum. In 1898-9 a rupee 
purchased ayf seers, but in the famine year which followed it would 
purchase no more than 18^ seers, in spite of low prices in the early 
part of the year ; while in 190Q-! the average rate was seers for 
the rupee, 5, 6, or 7 seers being the ordinary rate during the first sfar 
months of the year 1900, when the effects of the famine were most 
severely felt. 


Another cause sometimes operates to reduce the price of grain. 
Thus, in 1880-1, 38 seers, and in 1884-5, 3 °^ seers of Jouiar could be 
purchased for a rupee. ^ The fall in price was attributed in each case 
to the late rains, which in the former year made it impossible to store 
grain, and in the latter damaged the gram already stored. 

The standard of comfort in Berar, though not high, is probably no 
lower than in any other rural tract in India. The house of the middle- 
class clerk, for which he probably pays a rent varying from Rs, 2 to 
Rs. to a month, is scantily furnished. His food costs him but little:, 
for he is, in all probability, a Brahman, and therefore a vegetarian; but 
he uses suii luxuries as wheat, rice, milk,g*-, and sweetmeats more 
freely than does the cultivator. His clothes ate of fine cotton cloth 
the d&S having usuaUy a border of alk, and he wears a silken turban ■ 
but the whole outfit is so seldom renewed that it costs him com- 
Ftafrvely little. The cultivator's style of living and the character of his 
house d^end on the siae of his holding; but the distinedon between 
the well-to-do and the tmpoverished cultivator consists largelv in the 
qmtrty and quahty rf the jeweUeiy worn by the women of tbe family. 
Tte edhr^s clothes ate of coarse cotton cloth. The labourer’s 
of hvmg ,s ramilar to the cultivator’s, but lower. His house is 
^er and mea^, hrs cooking pots fewer, his toori scantier, and his 

S i >'• ^ change in 

the standmd ot hvmg of these classes. So Httie doe the cultirator 
understand physical comfort that when henn.., j - 


enriched hy the rise in the pricn of cotton, whici rrofrS 
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f sometimes unable to find a better 

oudet for his wMith thM the replacement of his iron ploughshai 
and cart-wheel tires by shares and tires of silver. 


Prices of Certain Staples in Rbb^p 



A\cn» pf)ce (in sensm ranc^ 
for tea yean enifiiig 

1903-4. 
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^ Arpfa^e for seven yeafo on/y. 


The Berar forests are divided into three classes : (A) areas reserved 
for the production of timber and fuel; (B) ramas, 
or areas reserved for the growth erf grass for fodder ; 
and (C) grazing lands’. The tree growth has already been described 
under Botany. 

The forests are under the control of a Conservator, subordinate 
to whom are five Forest officers in charge of divisions, which are 
conterminous vfith administrative Districts except in the case of the 
Buldina division, which includes both BuldSna and Akoia Districts. 
Forests of Class A are carefully protected from fire and grazing, except 
during a severe famine, when they are sometimes thrown open to 
grazing. The forests of Class Q which are primarily pasture lands, fell 
under two divisions : those in which grazing is regulated and paid for, 
and those in which grazing is free. 

Only a small proportion of forest produce is extracted by depart- 
mental agency. The greater part is removed by purchasers and 
privil^-holders, or by those to whom special free grants have been 
made. The admmistration of the forests has been sympathetic, and 
the relations of the Forest department with the people are generally 
excellent The forests supply the local demand for timber, fuel, 
bamboos, and fodder, exports beyond the limits of the province being 
usually unimportant ; they also serve as reserves of fuel and fodder, the 
existence of which was much appreciated by the people in the femine 
of 1899-1900, ?;hen the opening of forests of Class A to grazing saved 
the lives of thousands of cattle and provided large supplies of fodder. 

Preventive measures against fire are carried out. Such fires as occur 
are usually the result of carelessness and neglect of forest regulations. 
The area of forest lands in the province in 1903-4 was 3,941 square 

’ A aew class of state forests colled 'Village fuel and pastcic reserves' will sliortly 
be formed, and will remain under the control of the Sevenne department. 
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!ch Class A forests occQpted i,f 70, Class fi S3, and Class C 
s,o8S square miles, 'llie average revenue, expenditure, and surplus 
for the ten years enduig 1900 u-ere Rs. 4,64,000, Ks. 2,32,000, and 
Rs. 2,32,000, respectively, vhile in 1903-4 tlta revettucvfas Rs. 6,13,000, 
the expenditure Rs. 2,56,000, and surplus Rs. 3,57,000. 

Kfoes and ^ propels of 

ffliutflS. successful coal-minit^ in the south-eastern comer of 
the province are good. 

The manufectufK are few and uniinporlant. They arc diielly con- 
fined to twist and yam, coarse ocAton cloth, and the productions 
Arts and '^''skilled crafcnren. SilltAVcaving is carried on 
fflanufactures, m Anaaoli District, where ^iamkrs 

are made ; coibm carpets arc woven at Akol and 
Ellichpurj rfr/i, turbans, AA-JAr, and blankets arc mode In several 
parts of the province, and khakis of different textures and colours at 
Bllichpur and Wfln. 'fhere are also communities of dyers in some 
towns and villages, but their work calk for no special notice. The only 
spinning and weawng-mill in tire iwownce, at Badncra, is the irroperty 
of the Berar Manufacturing Company, Limited. It storied wort in 
1885, and produces yam and cotton doth. The following table gives 
some statistics of its progress 
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In 1891 it worW up ij,ii8 mt of iw ottmi into yam nnd cloth, 
md in 1901 It suniUri, narked »p 15,288 ert, of niir cotton The 

"f ?“ “'i 9.689! mu of cloth, 
fte pert of Iti prodoce is sold localiy. The monthly nages of 

7 ^ *6 to Rs. 5-4-0, sod those 

rf « Ista, torn Ko. 8 to R1S5. The most important iodos- 
try m the is the ginning and pressing of cotton in steam 
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of tins mdnstiy. The supply of lahonr is adegnate, and the m 
mW of the ha^ emptojed belong to the province. Am 
«rtis on an average Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-8^1, > mman ftom Rs. g-.a-o 1 
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Ks. 5, and a child from Rs. 4-3-0 a month. The material condition 
of the factory hands is good. 

The only information concerning the trade of BerSr prior to the 
Assignment in 1853 relates to rav cotton, the principal product of the 
province. The first exportadon direct to Bombay 
was made by Messrs. PestonjI & Co., merchants of 
Bombay and Hyderabid, in 1825-6. It consisted 
of 500 bullock-lcads, weighing 120,000 lb. and valued at Rs. 25,000, 
General Balfour, writing in 1847, said that the trade had by that time 
been principally diverted to Bombay, but that most of the Beiar cotton 
had formerly been taken 500 miles on pack-bullocks to MirsSpur and 
there shipped in boats for Calcutta. After the Assignment, the exten- 
sion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from BhusSwal to Nagpur 
and the construction of metalled roads greatly stimulated the trade 
with Bombay, and the pack-bullock became a thing of the past. 

The chief centres of trade are AimaoU, Akola, KhSmgaon, and She- 


gaon; and the channels of trade are the Nigpur branch of the Grrat 
Indian Peninsula Raihvay, and the metaDed roads connecting it with 
trade centres of minor importance. The table on the next page 
shows the general character of the trade of Berir. The enormous 
increase in the importation of grain and pulse in the decade ending 
igoo-i is attiibutaMe to the large importations during the years 1896-7 
and 1899-1900, which were years of scardly and famine. There is no 
Chambw of Commerce in the province. 

The internal trade is unimportant and calls for little notice. The 
agriculturist or labourer buys what he wants at weekly markets held at 
the ^pargam toivns and other large villages. Cotton doth and yam 
manufactured in the Badnera mills, and silken fiSmburs or lugam 
made in the province, are among the prindpal ^cles of internal 
merce besides agricultural produce. The weaving castes are the Slls 
and Koshtls, and the MahSrs weave coarse blankets. KSsIrs md 
LohSrs make the ordinary utensils of brass, copper, and hot. The 
ordinary earthen utensils used by the people are made ly Kumto, 
the tiles used for roofing purposes being made ptindpatty oy membeis 
of this caste from Northern India, who visit BeiSr dur^ toe cold 
and hot seasons, returning to their homes before the rains weak. 

BerSr, being an inland province, has no revered trade beyond toe 
frontiers of India, but the greater part of the surplus produce of raw 
cotton and grain and pulse is exported by sea from Bombay. ^ 

Experience has shown that the road-borne trade is not worth roster- 
ing : and the external trade of toe province may be brfefly de^W as 
consisting of the export by ndlway of agricultural produce, chiefly raw 
cotton, and the import by the same means of simple necessmes of 
life, manufactured articles, and a few luxuries not produced locally. 
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The railway has proved to be of the greatest use and benefit to the 
people in years of famine, laige supplies of food-gnuns having been 
imported, especially in tSpp-rgoo, from long distances, as in the case 
of rice, which was imported from Burma via Calcutta. The tendency 
of railway traffic is to bring about uniformity of prices, Thus scarci^ 
in other parts ^vill now undoubtedly cause a rise in prices in Berar, 
which raid probably not have occurred at all, or would have been 
more gradual and less marked, before the introduction of railway com- 
munication ; but, on the other hand, the railway prevents countless 
deaths from starvation when the crops in BeiSr fail, so that the advan- 
tages of railway communication in this respect far outweigh its disad- 
vantages. The railway may have removed or modified some caste pre- 
judices ; but, so far as has been observed, these prqudices seem to be 
merely in abeyance during a journey, the social habits of the people 
being »na ffi»rt^ by the temporary relaxation of customary restrictions. 
The eflect on language in Bet 3 r is not noticeable. 

The railway has altered the entire course of communications. In- 
stead of the single line ..of communication provided by the old Nagpur 
iak road, which traversed the provmce from south-west to north-east, 
we have the main line of communication provided by the railway, with 


a system of feeder-roads running north and south from it. Thus to the 
south there are roads connecting the railway (i) with Yeotmal, Wttn, 
and mrwha; (a) with KSranja and Bisim; (3) with BSam, Pusad, 
Umarkbed, and Hingoli ; and (4) with BuldSna, Chikhll^ and Mehkar; 
while to the north roads run (i) to MorSl and Warud, (a) to Ellich- 
pur and aikalda, (3) to DarySpur, (4) to AkoVand (s) to J^gam. 
The result of this extension of the road system has been that wheeled 
transport has completely displaced pack transport, and the BanjSrS has 
lost his former means of tivelihood. The main lines of roads are Pro- 
vincial, the District boards having as yet taken charge of very few reads. 
There was no important change in the toad system of the ^nce 
between iSpr and 1903. The total length of Provincial ^s m rSgi 
was 857 miles, and in .1903 8fi* miles, the cost of mamtenance per 

mile being Rs. 436 m 'SjZ' 

tained at the cost of Local funds no figures are available. These in- 
sist principally of a few feir-weathet tracks, unmetalled and practically 


The ronveyances in general use are the iandi, a large ^ used for 
arrying cotton and other agricultural produce; the toior, a hvo- 
vhMled cart capable of holding several persons ; and *6 
md very light cart drawn by trotting builds, and capable of holding 
me or at most two persons besides the driver. 

BeSr forms, for postal purposes, a part of . 

md Berar Circle, which is in the charge of a Deputy-Postmaster- 
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General The following statistics show the advance in postal business 
in the [irovince since 1880 



ifiRo*!. 

, iBoO-l. j tqort-l. 

11)02-4. 

Number of post olticH . 
Number of lettei-boxcs . 
Number c^milesof postal 

IQ! 

I 69 1 ><34 

llOl IJjt 

iSfi 

r«rt 

rjil 

eommuniciitioa . a 
Total Dondter of postal 
articles delirered 

929 

1 Iri*! ' lrl*j 


Letters . 

V 

1 iyit4rft5t ; Jp:.!,Si9t 

r,fi49,!j( 

Postcards 


1 '.lA7«ti!,ri4,l*4t 

2,(11;,; JO 

2424154: 

Padrets . 


1 raysii tir^rrfrt! 

Newspapers . 
Parcels . . . 

Value of stamps sold to 

' 

' 3»>.39il »44.29li!l 

; j6jooi+ 4j,5jjjt 

4.15.41(1 

aMS4 

the public ■ lU 
Value of money onters 

4!,(iS8t 


Not available 

issued . . Ui 

Total amount of savines 


1 10+ j 4f/)6^;6ot 

.tMi.'S* 

bank deposits . Ui 

■■ 

- ! s.r«,tiost 



^ Ue fipRi an.- inelu(l«<l in (li»a- citcn lot tke CfMtal Tt n« incp\. 

J Iflclailing soKSiKeRd tiwnnapcr^ I RfCtsincd «• nni«|ttpen ;■ tht OITitr. 

The jhiMoi ijivcii abow tetae ui biHh ihc linpcrinl and llic loal 
or District post. ^ The latter system pros’ided postal communitailinns 
requited for majiaterial and police irotpoacs, the upkeep of u’hich wis 
not u-arrant^ under the commercLal principles of the Tost ODicc. Jt 
*as maintained by contributions from District boards supplemented by 
a Government grant. The number of DLstrici post olfices in ipny 
mrs 30, and the total length of District post mail lines 554 mite. 
Offiml conespondente conrejed entirrdy ora District post lines was 
earned free. The two systems were rrmrilgamalcd in rpoy. 

Berar was for many years considered to be s|iccially faroured by 
nature i and so lately as in 1893 it was officially reported that no pro- 
Famine. ™ required, as Ihc ptmince 

immune from famine. The rVdmiiii,stration w.as 
thus Uiterty unprepared to cope with distress .arising from scarcity when 
m 1896 the crops partly failed. ^ 

and taine in BerSr, as in rm mlw 91,15 ^ ^ 

to the ffirlore of the south-west monsoon, and the intensity of the 
renes with the eatent of the failure; hut oppressive high 

rf severe famme m other parts of India stimulate the export of 

The Mdghat is mote liable to famine than any other part of Bct5r 
the abongrnal culttvators, but no distinetion can be drawn between 
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other parts of the province. It so happened, both in 1896-7 and in 
iSpp-tpoo, that Wiin Bistnct, in the south-eastern comer of the pro- 
vince, suffered less than other Districts, but its more fiivoutable circum- 
stances were purely fortuitous. 

The staple food-grain of the province, jvmr, and also the pulse 
most commonly eaten bang both crops, this harvest is naturally 
the more important. The only important food-grain grovn as a rdbi 
crop is wheats which, though eaten by the well-Uvdo, is regarded more 
as a crop for export than as an addition to the food-supply. Moreover, 
the mil harvest, never very important as a source of food-supply, has 
for some years past continuously decreased, owing to the failure of 
the late rains. 

Hitherto indications of famine have been slower to declare them- 


selves in BerSr than elsewhere, and the first warning of the calamity has 
been a sudden rise in the price of grain, owing to exports. The partial 
fa ilur e of the crops and the appearance of wanderers in search of work 
are the next symptoms. In the famine of iSpp-rgoo immigration from 
the NizSm’s Dominions, where relirf measures were imperfec^ was so 
extensive as seriously to embarrass the Administration, and immigra- 
tion from that State vnll probably be a fector to be reckoned with in 
any future programme of relief measures. 

Had the history of Berar been more carefully studied, it is probable 
that the optimistic inews advanced in 1893 would never have found 
expression; for, though the province may have been, on the whole, 
mote fortunate than other parts of India, there is ample evidence that 


it has, in the past, suffered severely from famine. 

In the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1378-97) Berir, m 
common ivith the rest of the Deccan, was devastated by a temble 
faminp ; and it is highly improbable that it escaped the froine of 1417, 
which affected the greater part of the Deccan. Agm m i47a-3, 
Malwa and the Deccan, including Berkr, were wMted by a fomme 
which lasted for two years and caused wholesale eniigratiOT to Brapl 
and Gujarat In 1630-1, the fourth year of the reign of ShShJahat^ 
there was a terrible femine throughout Gujarit KhSndah, B^r, and 
the province of Daulatabld. The flesh of dogs was sold by buto 
as goat’s flesh, the crushed bones of the dead were mingled with the 


[t is unnecessary to discuss distress and scarci^ due directly to 
itule and to intestinal wars and disturbances, since these are no 
iger a factor in the liability of the country to famine. Berar did not 
ape the famine of 1833, which caused considerable distress, as did 
a the famine of 1839 and the scarcity in iS6a. _ 

[n 1896 there was a partial faflure of the rams; and though the 
ivince produced grain sufficient for its own needs, the simultaneous 
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appearance of f^ine in other parts India stimulated the export of 
grain arid caused distress by raising prices. Actual famine conditions 
prevailed in the MelghSt, Akola Dkrict, and the Malkapur tfikk 

An almost total failure of the rains in 1899 rras followed in 1900 by 
a severe famine. Except in Wiln District, the failure of crops was 
complete ; and the distress lasted (ill late in 1900, wlrcn copious rain 
and the prospects of a good harvest caused a fall in prices and restored 
the labour market to its normal condition. 

A general increase in mortality ^ring a famine is incntable. In 
BerSt it has been found that the mr^tality increases gradually until the 
hot season has set in. It then increases more rapidly, but docs not 
reach its highest point until a considerable quanlily of rain has fallen. 
Thus, in 1900 the highest death-rate (is per 1,000 in the month) was 
not reached till August The rapid Increase after the commencement 
of the rains is due to inevitable c-xpraurc, to bowel complaints caused 
by the consumption of foul water and rank grccn-stulf, and to endemic 
diseases, the virulence of which is naturally more marked when large 
numbers are predisposed to dlsc.'isc. A very distinct decrease in the 
birth-rate is observable in the year following a famine. 

An extensive system of irrigation is impracticable in Bcrfir, though 
storage tanks might perhaps be constructed in the >[elgli.'it and the 
Bllaghit. Protective measures, other than the maintenance and 
pension of railway communiatiotj, are therefore confined to prepara- 
tion for emergencies. Programincs large and small relief works arc 
raaintamed, and during a famine a system of villoge relief !>)• the 
distribution of cooked and uncooked food is inaugurated. Poorhouscs 
are opened for the decrepit and deformed, loans are freely granted to 
cultirators under the two Acts which gorem their issue, private charity 
is stimulated, and those whose scruples prerent them from recemne 

ffratllltniK MliaTava k,. tk • f t . . ^ 


^ Viiuuj; girtlll-aijgps, 

ram the Affiignmem in 1853 until 1903, the adminislralion of Beiat 
TO conducted by the Resident at Hj-dciiibad, trho esereised, in 
Adminiatration, f Ike pou-cis of a Chief 

Commissioner. His Secrclatiat consisted of his 
tm Asastants, besides a Secretary.and an Assistant Seerelaiy in tho 
Public Works department, u-hile the Comptroner at Hyderabad 
asrcised a general cnntm; under the Resident, in financial nialters. 
In t903 the administration of Berar was transferred, in pursuance of 
the aeieemeni of 1908, from the Resident at Hydoabad to the Chief 


L lUflilveS. 

The pi^ forms one Division, under a Commissioner, and up to 

tom, and Basmach under the chargeofaDcputy-Commissionen 

These have now been reairanged and form four Districts 1 Amraolt, 
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Akoln, Buldana, and Yeotmal. The Deputy-Commissioners have 
a stair of Assistant Commissioners and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, 
who exercise magisterial, civil, and revenue powers, and iahSldan, who 
exercise criminal and revenue powers. Each tahaldar has diorge of 
a ialiii, of which there arc twenty-two in the province. Assistance in 
petty magisterial cases is rendered by special or honorary mapstrates, 
of whom there are 31, including 33 who sit os benches, in five of the 
most important (owns. A Superintendent of Police manages the 
police of each District, in subordination to the Deputy-Commissioner, 
and there are three Assistant Superintendents in the province. The 
District jails .arc under the charge of the Cin'l Surgeon at the head- 
quarters of Ciich District. The province is divided into live Forest 
divisions, each of which is mtinaged, under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District within the limits of which the forests ate 
situated, by a JJcpiity, Assistant, or Extra- Deputy-Conservator. These 
officers arc subordinate in departmental matters to the Conservator of 
Forc.sts in Herar. 

The last link in the chain of .administration consists of the village 
officers, the /<?*/and the />a/ivSri, whose offices .are hereditarj-. The 
jS/el has generally both revenue imd police duties. He collects the 
revenues in his \ill<agc, .and is superintendent of \hoJSgfyas or village 
watchmen. He is hound to give timely information of all crimes, and 
in cases of necessity may m.akc aTre.sts. In some large \allages the 
offices of police and revenue fStel are held by different individuals. 
The pttimri is the village accountant. He prepares the annual 
iamabandi or statement showing the occupant, area, rental, and crop 
of everj' field in his village or circle, keeps all the village papers and 
rc^sters, applications for and relinquishments of land, and statements 
showing transfers. He and the paid are responsible that every pay- 
ment of revenue is duly written up in the receipt-book which every 
registered occupant of land holds. Pdteh and patwiris are remunerated 
by a fixed percentage of the land revenue, forest dues, and town fund 
taxes collected by them. The work of the patwam is immediately 
supen-ised by muiisarm, of whom two or more are attached to each 
fS/iiIi. Munsarims will 50on probably be replaced by circle mspectors 
under the supeni-sion of District inspectors. 

Berar has no local legislature, and Acts of the Indian l^slative 
Council do not apply propria vigon to the province, which is not 
legally a part of British India. They are, however, 
generally made applicable to it by executive order gnij-ustiee. 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, and the same 
authority makes local laws and rules for the province. The Resident 
at Hyderabad was formerly, and the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces is now, empowered to make subsidiary rules under 
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certain Acts and laws. Owing to tlie extensive application of Acts of 
the Legislative Council to the province, the administration of civil 
and cnnnnrd padce io in nV, xesptsla mitav to thoadnsiniistratiort nC 
justice in a non-relation Province of British India, The chief local 
laws passed since t88o have been the Excise Law (tSgj), the Rural 
Boards Law (1885), the Municipal Law (1886), the laind Revenue 
Code (1896), the ^tar Courts law, and the Berar Small Cause Courts 
Law (1905). 

In 1905, after the transfer of Berar to the Central Provinces, the 
Berir Courts Law and the Berlr Small Cause Courts Law came into 
fbreej and the province is now divided, for the purposes of the 
administration of justice, into the two civil districls of East BciSr, 
consisting of the revenue Districts of Amnoti and Ycolmiil, and West 
Berar, consisting of the revenue Dfclricu of Akola and Buldana. In 
^h of the two civil distn'ets a District Judge heats civil suits without 
limit as regards value, and is assisted bj’ an Additional District Judge, 
Suhordinatc Judges, with powers to try and determine suits of which 
the value docs not exceed Rs. 5,000, hold their courts at Amraolt, 
Mont, Ellichpur, Dat)'apur, and Ycolmal in East Berar, and at Akola,' 
Basira, Kharagaon, and Buldana in West Beriir j and Munsifs, with 
power to tty and determine suiu of which the value does not ex- 
ceed Rs, 500, sit at Amraotl, MorSI, Ellichpur (where there are tvrt>), 
yeotmal, and Dlrwha In East Berar, and at Akola, Basim, Malkaput, 
and Mehkat in West Bertit, 


Appeals from the decrees of suhordinatc courts lie to the District 
and Additional District judges ; and appeals from the District courts 
lie to the court of the Additional Judicial Commissioner in Nagpur 
which is the Ptovincial High Court Appeals from this court, when 
allowed by law, he to the Prhy Council, 

Courts of Small &uses, with power to try suits of a civil nature 
imt a^mg Rs. r,ooo in value and cognizable by such courts, are 

wS S’* 

Ue liinits of the two Sessions dmsions coincide with those of the 
civd distets, ,n which the District and Additional District Judgei 
« the powers of Sessions Judges. Sessions are held in almte 
™ East Berar, and at Akola and 
Buldana inJ^Bertlr. DeputyCommissioners as District Magistrates 
are ""te sffihon 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to 

try as m^istrates all offences not punishable with death, but thev 
eaerciffi to pmer only in exceptional circumstances. Subdivisi0n.1l 

a" “""“ions by raagis- 

trata of the second and third classes and to rail for records me 
stationed at Ellichpur, Basim, and KhSmgawi. 
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Appeals lie from the Courts of Session to the Additional Judicial 
Commissioner at Nagpur, by whom also all sentences of death must be 
confirmed. Original and appellate jurisdiction over European British 
subjects in Betar is exercised by the High Court at Bombay. 

The number of criminal cases brought to trial varies but slightly from 
year to year ; but in years of scarcity a great increase is always noticed 
in the number of serious offences against property, accompanied by 
a corresponding decrease in petty cases of assault, trespass, and the 
like. At such times a marked decrease occurs in dvil lidgation, 
followed, on the retunr of prosperity, by an abnormal increase, 
especially in suits affecting real property. 

The R^istradon department is controlled by the Inspector.General 
of Registradon. In each District a District registrar is appointed, 
usually an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, to whom sub-registrars of 
circles, who are the actual registering officers in all ordinary cases, are 
subordinate. The average number of registration offices during the 
decennial periods ending rSgo and 1900 was 59 and 66. In r9D3 
there were 68 offices. The number of documents registered in the bro 
decennial periods averaged 25,500 and 34,500, and was 37,400 in 1901. 


Table skowikO the Number of Criuikal Cases brought to 
I'R tAL IK Berar 



fortm 

ywin 

ending 

iSgo. 

Anrase 
for ten 
years 
ending 
190a 

I9OT. 

1903. 

Arrcen* 

tageof 

coavic> 

tiontf 

1903, 

Number of persons tried 
(a) For ouences against per- 
son and property . 

ie,()Sr 

i 5 i 3 M 

11,962 

5,636 

*5 

ifi) For other olfences .-igainst 
the Indian Penal Code . 

t .»73 

i,7oS 

869 

776 

29 

tr) For offences against spe- 
cial and local laws 

5,oSj 

«. 7«3 

13,57* 

7.156 

S8 

Total 

19.3*7 

*8,645 

26,402 

13.6G8 

58 


Table showing the Number of Civil Suits instituted 
IN Berar 



A^'erage 
for ten 
yew 
ending 
tSgOv 

AtTrage 
for ten 
yean 
ending 
190a 

1901. 

1903. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 
Title and other snits 

22,431 

2,361 

*1.173 

3.7*7 


14,618 

5 . 9*0 

Total 



27,606 

*0.538 


Dd 


VOU VII. 
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The follovving figures, showing, in thousands of rupees, revenue 
Finance. various heads in 1853-4, the year 

after the Assignment of Beiii, indicate the principal 
sources of revenue under native ruie 


Und revenue 
Fronds and tiansdt dadu 
A6idri . . , , 


. 19,15 
' i>9S 

90 


Sdyar, or town duties 
Salt wells 
Miscdlaseons 


*9 


About 74 per cent of the revenue raised by or for the NizSin 
represented the assessment on the land. Other relatively important 
headings, such as itansit and tom duties and salt ivells, have long since 
disappeared from the public accounts. 

Former methods of taxation u'ete most oppressive, for the greater 
part of the province was usually leased oat to bankers in payment of 
debts due to them by the Hyderil^ State, and they levied what they 
could. All were not equally extordonatei ^t the uncertainly of their 
tenure offered no inducement to ameliorate the condition of the 
culdvatot. The last of these great farmers had to give up his lease in 
1845 ; and for the next eight years the kkaisu land was adniiiustered by 
officers of the NixSm’s government, whose yoke was probably no lighter 
than that of the farmers. It was customary for an officer appointed to 
any important administratiye post to pay, on his sppointment, a large 
donation, which he recovered framhiscbaige. The people had scarcely 
recovetedframffiese imposts, when the fifoWorigotwindoftheAssign- 
m^ to the British, and promptly raised the land revenue demand, in 
order tta they might carry off as much as possible. So much had Boar 
suffered that, when a was 'assigned,' the revenues of this rich province 
were estimated, by a government which certainly had no temptation to 
uiiderestauate them, at little more than 30 lakhs, while the actual col- 
lections m 1853-4 fell short of ad lakhs, h 1860-1 they had risen to 
40 and ui 1869-70 to 83j|- I gV h g , 

The ftovindal contract system was introduced in 1880, the Resident’s 

V “Coding 

the veafjg^t?™*^ «> S4 per cent, of the gross revenue. From 
foe year 188S-3 the percentage was reduced to 5a, and again in 1887-8 

^urad to 50 h the qumquenmum which ended in 1896-7, and this 
^m® omtaed until the lease of BerSt to the Government of 

in hTn variations 

m land revenue collections since the Assignment, te yems^S 

being those in which the variation has been most iLked^ 


lSs3-4 

lSV3.1 


^ 1 J875-6. 


67 
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Collections in 1901-2 amounted to more than 89I but this 
total included many arrears. The remarkably rapid increase in the 
course of the twenty years which followed the Assignment is attributable 
rather to the extension of cultivation than to enhancement of the 
demand. Excise revenue has similarly increased, but more gradually 
and less continuously. It reached nearly 17 lakhs in 1891-2, but de- 
clined from that year onwards oiring to the abolition, in the more 
populous parts of the province, of the out-still system and the intro- 
duction of a more elaborate s^tem of excise administration. The 
disappearance of some heads of revenue from the public accounts has 
already been mentioned. Thm loss has been much more than counter- 
balanced by the revenue raised from sources untapped under the former 
rule. Stamps were introduced in 1857, and by 1869-70 realized 4-6 
lakhs. In 1903-4 the income from this head amounted to 8 lakhs. 
Forests are another source from whidi former rulers drew no revenue ; 
but the control and administration of the forests was undertaken shortly 
after the Assignment^ and forest revenue, which in 1869-70 was less 
than 2 lakhs of rupees, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 6,12,527. Regis- 
tration was first introduced in 1877-8. The discovery of new sources 
of revenue has been accompanied by the opening of new channels of 
expenditure. Education was not provided by the state till 1862, and 
ten years later the expenditure amounted to less than 2^ lakhs. In 
1903-4 it was more &an 5 lakhs. Medical relief was also unknown 
under native rule. In 1870-1 little more than a lakh was spent under 
this head. Rather more than i| lakhs is now spent annually ; but in 
1900-1, the year after a severe famine, the expenditure was lakhs. 
The expenditure on public works increased steadily until 1892-3, when 
it reached nearly 15 lakhs. Since that time more rigid economy has 
been practised, and the expenditure has gradually declined. 

A distinctive feature of Berar finance before the lease was the heavy 
military expenditure, which was necessarily an important item, for the 
province was specially assigned for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, a force which consisted of four regiments of cavalry, four 
batteries of artillery, and six regiments of infimtry. Statistics of this 
expenditure mil be found on p. 405. They show, as might be expected, 
a steady and pn^ressive increase, due to the necessity of maintaining 
the standard of efficiency attained by the r^ular Indian army. 

Berar has been settled on the Bombay ryetwari system, under which 
each field forms a holding for which tiie occupier engages separately 
tvith Government. The whole province, with the .bV-ih w, 
exception of the Melghat and some uncultivated tracts 
m Yeotm 3 l and Akola District was measured, classified, and assessed, 
field by field, by the close of 1878. The settlements, which were for 
a term of thirty years, commenced to expire in 1891. Revision 

nda 
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operations have now been completed for the whole province except 
the idMh of Kellpur, VeotmUl, and W&n in Yeotm&l District, where 
the work did not commence till 1904. 


Principal Sources of Frovikcial Kevbnue in Berak 
(I nlhouMndsofnipccs) 



The holder of a held or ‘serve, number’ Is called ihe registered 
occupant or Aid**; and he holds on condilion of paying Ihc^sscss- 

forfeit the right of occupancy and all rights connected with it. such as 
te over trees and buildings on the land. Land thus forfeited reverts 
0 Government, and the right of occupancy is put up to sale by auction 
ail« t^ue nonce. No oaupnnt is bound re hoU his landtr ™reS 
a single ym. He may, on giving due notice, relinquish it, or he mav 
Aspose 0 Uie occupauey right b, sale or otowise o anote ■ 10™^ 

nop* tt reS’m ''W 2 

Wraordinary tenure, arey^tr, ium, iiira , S 
8“ tvearly all the yegfr, BerJr have been gmnted either by 
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the Delhi emperors or by the Nizams, one or two only by the Peshvras; 
The term inm is applied to fields as ja^r is to villages. Inams have 
been granted for datable objects, for service in villages, ofiices, or in 
temples, and sometimes as purely personal' favours. JPSlampat tenure 
is similar to tenure in ja^r, but the holding is not entirely free. A 
fixed proportion of the rent is paid to Government. Deshmu^ and 
dtshpandyas in Wsn District hold a few pSlampat villages under 
ancient grants. 

Princifai. Heads of Provincial Expenditure in Berar 


(ta thoBsands of rupees) 



Av«nige 
for tea 
ve&n 

Average 
(or ten 
yean 

Yor 

endiner 

Year 

ending 


oxlinr 

ending 

Marchs), 

Match 31, 


March 3 t. 

Marcbjl, 

1901. 

ijop 


iSco. 

igoo. 



Openiug balance . 

4 S. 9 » 

4r,i8 

- 16,58 

... 

Chai^ in respect ofcoUection 





(principally land revenue 
and forest) 


' 7.49 

18,08 

16,82 

Salaries and expenses of civil 



departments-- 





(a) General administm- 





tion . . . 

»i 4 i 

>.97 

3.«7 

1,96 

3 .» 

(j) Law and justice . 

3.13 

4.31 

5.>7 

(ej Police . 

5.33 

5.93 

6.30 

5.57 

(sQ Education 

1.8s 

1.93 

1.96 

9.55 

(e) Medical . . 

I.S* 

'.!)0 

>A >9 

'. 7 > 

if) Other heads* . 

32 

30 

>3 

>3 

Pensionsf and miscellaneous 



civil charges 1 . 

4.90 

7.37 

7 «> 

>.57 

Famine relief 


4 A >4 

80,39 


Irrigation .... 
FnUic works . 

10,76 

" 9.'9 

+68 


Other charges aad adjust- 

1.76 


marts .... 

1,84 

2,31 

Kx^ditnre ou account of the 
RyderSbSd Contingent 

3 '. 3 » 

j8.6a 

39 .» 


Total expenditure 

78.34 

95.98 

'. 70,97 

66^)6 

Cloring balance . 

4t,l8 

- 16,58 

-77.60 

... 


* ludsdes the heads ' Ecclenaetical ' and ' SeiestlSe and other minor depaiimenla' 
t Indudes also the head ' Assignments and eompensationa* 
t Inelodes (he heads 'Stationery and Printing’ and 'Misceltaneoas.' 


The ijamdSr is the lessee of an integral waste village, holding under 
a lease from Goveroment, which may be for any term not extending 
beyond the next settlement of the iahtk in which the village is situated. 
For the first three years no rent is paid. In the fourth year dther one- 
fifth or one-tenth of the full assessment has to be paid ; in the fifth year 
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the rent is doubled^ in the sixth tr^ied, and so on, until the full assess* 
ment is reached. The object of the lease being to encourage the 
brealdng-up of the land for cultivadon, tracts containing valuable timber 
ZK esrduded, and ^uanTzng or is prohibited; but special 
anai^ments are made in the lessees* favour in the case of an excess of 
uncultivable land, and special rules are laid dovm with r^ard to grazing. 
During the currency of the lease the tjaradar is ^atel and /laiwari of the 
village ) and at its expiry, when the vilii^e is liable to be surveyed and 
to have its assessment reused, the offices of /(JAr/and/fl/warf are offered 
to him, and he is registered as the occupant of nil land then actually 
occupied by him. Such are the rules of 1B80, which are now in force. 
Under the former rules of 1865 the term of the lease was limited to 
thirty years ; and the lessee had the option, on the termination of his 
lease, of constituting the village his property in perpetuity, subject to the 
paymwt annually to Government of one-half of a fair assessment, liable 
to tCTsion eveiy thirty years, upon the whole of the cultivated and 
cultivable area. 

In 1901 the number of villages held under each class of tenure ras 
aUoUows: 6,133 an; Of 

the assessment of lyetufari villages amounting to 70*6 lakhs, land 
assessed at Ra. 75,500 was occupied by inSmdSn. 

Pm^s holding by cultivation occupancy may be thus classified 
(a) Registered occupants holding direct from Government, the 
fields being registered in their names ; 


• • I Q ly mm y, remg[erea 

occupants ; and ° 

(c) Tenants. 

The position of the registered occupant bos already been described. 
Those nho possess an interest similar to hia are OMhareni and co- 
^pnts, A co-sharer is a partner in a irhole field, cultirating jointly 
ma ‘te oci^t on the co-operatiee system ; a co-occupant ocenpiffi 
and entovates a specific portion of a field, Co-sharm and co- 

dSl 7 cc^ccupants claiming under them 

^niri dirtily from the registered occupant. There are tiro ex- 

ingbulock The latter vanety of sub-tenure is rare. 

tJ i *5 “ “tilt'd 

SaTMots of fto of Mnrtaaspur, 

to etetft “i™ to recover to 

mrenttftt! realised in rpoMhe land 

revMue of the province will amount to 99 lakhs. 

The unit of calculation in the land revenue assessment is, as has 
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been explained, the field or ‘survey number,’ but when a iakk is to 
be assessed it is divided into groups of villages, classified according to 
the productiveness oj soil and such adventitious advantages as means 
of communication and proximity to markets or railways. A maximum 
rate per aae is fixed for each group of villages, and in assessing qTiglp 
fields the fertility of the soil of each is considered. Soils are divided 
into three classes, for each of which a maximum assessment per acre is 
fixed. In determining the assessment the depth of the soil, and any 
defects, such as the presence of sand, of limestone nodules, or of a flow 
of water over any portion of the field, ate considered. 

The land revenue demand in the reign of Akbar amounted to ifirj 
lakhs, and fell in the reign of Shah JahSn to 137^ lakhs. The famine 
of 1630-1 may account for the decrease, but it is probable that it was 
partly due to an equitable assessment based on Malik Ambar's settle- 
ment of 1612 and to the relinquishment of paper claims against Gond 
chieftains. These figures are, hoivever, of little use for comparison 
with those of the present day, for BerSr was, in the days of Akbar and 
Shah Jahan, approximately twice as large as the present province. 
Moreover, we have no means of estimating the population of the 
province in Mughal times, or the area of the land actually under 
cultivation. All, therefore, that can be asserted is that the mean 
between the figures for the two reigns is approximately double the 
present assessment of BerSr, so that, taking gross area abne into 
consideration, the Mughal cash assessment was about equal to the 
British cash assessment, notwithstanding the rise in the money value 
of agricultural produce. No margin remains to counterbalance the 
hardships entailed by former methods of collecdon. We know that 
in other parts of the empire, near the capital city and immediately 
under the eye of Todar Mai, who perfected Akbar’s land revenue 
system, the rapacity of the HrotU or collectors brought upon them 
cruel punishments. It is not likely that provinces at a distance fiom 
the capital, often the seat of war, and overrun by troops, fared any 
better. The miserable condition of the province in the days of the 
later Mughal emperors, and during and after the MaiUthS and FindSri 
Wats, has been described. During the period which elapsed between 
the overthrow of the Findaris and the Assignment of BerSr to the East 
India Company, nobody but the revenue collectors and the ryots knew 
the rates at which land revenue was actually levied, for the province 
was leased out to ftirmers, who with perhaps a single exception squeezed 
as much as they could out of it. 

The number of holdings in ryotwari villages in Berar in rgoi was 
392,123, the corresponding assessment being 67-8 lakhs, so that the 
incidence per occupant was very nearly Rs. 17-5. It is estimated that 
the land revenue demand amounts to 7 per cent, of the gross produce. 
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This being so, it is obvious that tbe assessment has no bearing whatever 
on the ability of the people to withstand famine, for in a prosperous 
year the cultivator would not feel a deduction of^ per cent, from his 
gross produce. IVhen crops failed completely— a phenomenon of very 
rare occurrence— he might be able to meet the demand from savings ; 
but should he be unable to do this the demand would be postponed for 
a year at least, so that in the year following the failure of crops he would 
be able to pay 14 per cent, of the gross produce without hardship. 

The principle observed in suspending and remitting land revenue in 
times of scarcity is that nobody should he compelled to borrow in order 
to meet the demand. TakHdirs ate required to prepare lists of all 
landholders knoirn to be able to meet the demand, and to recoi-er it 
by the ordinary procedure. It is ordinarily assumed that recent pur- 
chasers, mortgagees in possession, occupants other than ngricullurists, 
and occupants of fields which have yielded half of a normal crop are 
able to pay. The Deputy-Commissioner is empowered to suspend 
collections of land revenue due from persons who, by reason of their 
knoivn inability to pay, have not been entered in the fo/wf/rfd* list 
When the prospects of the next khattf crop can be estimated with 
some degree of accuracy, the DeputytCommissioncr .submits to the 
Commissioner his proposals regarding the collection of arrears. Re- 
miisions of land revenue are few because, owing to the light assessment, 
they ate generally unnecessary. 


The cultivation of the poppy has not been allowed in Berar for many 
years, all opium requited for local consumption being imported from 
Miacdlaueous ^oie or Bombay. The right to sell opium, 
rCTeaue. ^n®tner wholesale or relail, is sold annually by auction, 

ipolesale vendors receive licences to import opium, 
which IS sti^ by them at sub-treasuries or authorised stotBtooms%nd 
may be sold to none but licensed retail vendors. The latter receive 
licences authorang them to open shops in localities approved by the 
Dei^-Commissioner for the sale of opium to the general public^nd 
in c^ circumstances are permitted to import opiL. 

sinL r*™® f™™ “Pi™ 


Avmgt !*-«<> 
^ (1891-1900 

m~4- 


3,97,000 

3) 00,000 

4 ) ^ 7)000 


The cultivation of the hemp plant i„ Berfir has hitherto been 
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prohibited; and hemp drugs, i.e. laaja and blm^^ are imported by 
licensed vendors from the Government rrarehouse at Khandwa under 
conditions similar to those which govern the importation of opium. 
Figures showing th?revenue realired from hemp drugs alone are not 
available for years before 1894-5 ; but the average revenue for the six 
years ending 1899-1900 was Rs. 23,500, the actual revenue for 1903-4 
being Rs. 51,000. 

The manu&cture and supply of country liquor \mahia spirit) is 
regulated by two distinct systems. That known locally as the Madias 
contract distillery system prevails in the Districts of AmraotT, Ellichpur, 
and Akola, and in the MaMpur ialuk of BuldSna District These 
areas are supplied by two distilleries : one at Ellichpur, which supplies 
Amraoti and Ellichpur Districts, and the other at Akola, which supplies 
the other areas. In ail other parts of Berar the out-still system pretailed 
till recently, the right to manufacture and sell country liquor in approved 
localities being sold annually by auction. From Apnl i, 1905, the 
distillery system was introduced. 

The annual net revenue derived from country spirits rose from an 
average of 10-5 lakhs bettveen 1881 and 1890 to an average of ii lakhs 
in the next decade. The revenue declined almost continuously from 
1893-4, the decrease being attributable to the introduction of the 
contract distillery system, and in later years to famine. But since 1901 
there has been a great improvement in the revenue from this source. 
In 1903-4 the reempts amounted to 20 lakhs. 

The revenue derived from imported liquors is trifling. For the seven 
years preceding 1901 the receipts averaged Rs. 1,947. 

Each District treasury is a local d6p6t for the sale of stamps, and 
every foA/i treasury is a branch dep6t. The treasurers or po/Ian are 
vendors of stamps. Besides the ex-efido vendors there are 
licensed vendors, inducting sub-postmasters, who are respectable men 
appointed by the Deputy-Commissioner, and receive discount according 
to the nature and value of the stamps sold and the place of sale. 

The following table shows the net revenue from judicial and non- 
judidal stamps for the last twenty years 



AreragG, 

1881-90. 


1903. 


Rs. 

* 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Judicial stamps 
Non-judicial stamps 

2 . 55 . 0 “ 

4.69.000 3,70,000 

3 . 18.000 1 1^000 

4 . 73 . 0 “ i 
3.32.000 1 


Increases in the sale of Amidi and receipt stamps are favourable signs, 
being usually attributable to briskness of trade, following a good cotton 
crop. Bad seasons have a marked effect on the sale of judicial stamps 
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for two reasons : namely, that the people cannot alTord to go to law, anti 
that the prospect of recovering anything, even If a suit be soccessfiil, 
is poor. Similarly, by affecting tniiie, they cause a Jecrcase in the sales 
of general stamps, though this efect is largely counleracicci by the 
neeessity for borrowing. Plague in Bombay has had a detrimental 
eSeet on trade, and consequently on the sale of general stamps in 
Berar. 

During the period of the Assignment income-tax was not Icraed in 
the province, except from officers of the admhristration. It has been 
introduced since tire lease. 


The Berar Rural Boards law (tSSg) was the enactment which 
introduced local self-government into the province; but the first 
Local d did not tahe place till late 

muuiciml. in 1888 and early in 1889. The District of Wlin was 
at first excluded from the operation of the law, which 
was only e.xtended to it in rSpa, and the Mclghat laluk has always 
been unrepresented. 

The newly constituted District boards commenced their work in 
1890 ; and although the law, the rules made, and the system of accounts 
laid down were not at first clearly understood, the working of the 
newly formed bodies has been on the whole satisfactory, and the 
members have displayed some interest in their duties. 

There are now twenty-one Wuk boards, one tor each ISM outside 
the Melghat, and six ’ District boards. The latter were composed in 
rpor of tga members, of whom taa were elected. The liM boards 
had 373 members, of whom 843 were elected. The functions of 
District boar* ate generally those mentioned in Vol. IV, chapter ix ; 
and their principal duties ate in connexion with the upkeep of toads, 
schools, dispensaries, resthouses, and drinking-water sources. The 
tm boards form, in practice, the electorate for the District boards ; 
and they constitute the local ^ncies for the carrying out of District 
bo^ works, and for representing to the District boards the needs of 
their tsbiis. 


Speaking generally, it cannot be said that the principles of local self- 
government have made much headway. The percentage of actual 
voto to those entitled to vote is usually about 8 or 9, and sometimes 
as low B 3 or 4. Nine candidates out of ten would probably think it a 

grrater honour to be appointed by Government to the membership of 
a board than to be dected. 


Muniap^ administration was introduced into the towns of Ammotl, 
tola, E hchpor BSsim, Yeotmil, and Khimgaon in rSfip, under 
s^ial rules fm the working of municipal committees drawn up under 
section 10 of Act XV of 1867. The committees were composed of both 
’ Reduced lo four in 1905. 
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official and non-official members, the latter being in some committees 
nominated by the Resident and in others elected by the ratepayers. 
The elective princi^e was afterTOrds abandoned. The small town of 
Yeotmal could not maintain a municipality, and the committee there 
soon ceased to exist. In 1881 Shegaon in Altola District was added to 
the list of municipal towns. In 1883 a conference was held to pnnsiHpr 
the best means of extending municipal self-government in Betar, and 
municipalities were invited to submit proposals. The next reform was 
the application of Punjab Act IV of 1873 to BerSr, and in 1884 Akot, 
in Akola District, was made a municijal town. The BerSr Municipal 
Law was passed in 1886, but did not come into full force till 1889-90. 
Since then elections have been regularly held under that law. 


Income and Expenditure of District Boards in Berar 



Aven^ for 
tens-ean I , 

V-»to 

t900>I. 

1903-4- 


Rs. 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ittemefrtm— 




Land revenue .... 

3 > 59 <i 

«. 7*5 

,,, 

Provincial rates . . 


3 , '9,646 

3 eto,itl 


317 

3*5.664 

a«» 

Eduation .... 

47 t 46 ' 

37 , 50 * 

Medical 

16 

ISS 

*45 

Scientific, &c. . . . 

31 * 5 ® 

1,905 

2,100 

',* 6 , 53 ' 

14,169 

Miscelianeons 

96,192 

',33,148 

Public works .... 


5,' 34 
5-466 

Pounds 

19,692 

13,117 

Ferries 

862 

2,170 

>,'.‘'3 

Total income . 

5 i «.547 

5,04.858 

5,3.4,918 

Exfaidilure c»— 





4 * 

• •• 

... 

Land revenue .... 

6C0 

■ •1 

>•> 

General administration . 

3S.35S 

40,282 

41,012 

!^ncation .... 

1,92,148 

1,90,880 

i,* 5 ,' 9 o 

Medical 

9,6s> 

14,028 

*>,.446 

Scientific, &c. ... 

10,363 

8,779 

6*,368 

16,589 

Miscelianeons 

51 , 47 * 

48,97* 

*,694150 

Public works .... 

2,87.34* 

1,99,162 

Total expenditwe , 

.WOW 

5 , 05,499 

5 ,» 4>*.49 


There were, in 1904, twelve municipalities in Bertlr. The committees 
of these municipalities consisted of 173 members, of whom 81 were 
elected; 54 were officials and 119 non-officials; 28 of the members 
were Europeans. The attention of municipalities has been mainly 
devoted to surface drainage and general improvement of sanitation, the 
upkeep of roads, education, and public health. The resources of most 
of the municipalities in Berar were severely strained by the famine of 
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1899- 1900, and assistance by means of grants from Provincial revenues 
vvas found necessary. The munidpalities generally have shouii some 
remissness in the collection of arrears of taxat^n. The linandal 
condition of all places, except Akoia, KhSmgaon, and the Amraotl civil 
station, is now satis&ctory, and in these three an increase of taxation 
is possible. 

Electoral privileges are not highly valued. 'IVhen the elective prin- 
ciple was first introduced, it u-as bdieved that the apathy of the elector- 
ate was due to ignorance, and that as the privileges of self-government 
came to be understood they would be appreciated. These anticipations 
have not been realized. The proportion of actual voters to the whole 
body of the electorate varies much at different times and in different 
municipalities but a study of the figures for the period from 1889-90 to 

1900- r can only lead to the condition that interest in municipal self- 
government has declined and is declining. 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities in Berar 


Tm on hoQtn and lam1» 
Othertaxfs , , 

Rests . , 

Loans . . 

Other sooTcest • . 

Total income 

Expendthtn 

Administration and collection of 
tows .... 
^bllc safety . 

(^) UaiDteoaoce 
Conserwn^J 
HostntalsnDd 
Fablic works 
Edneatioo 
Other heads 


Anr^ , 
CarUajraR 
tSot-igoa 


Ri. 

«,S8« 

sun 


Total expenditure 


4»73»«>3 


9.39P 

76,017 

25,116 

01,211 

S,o8i 

28,725 


3t94.^67 


35.377 

^,Dpp 

15,036 

.31,000 


3>S9>03I 


24,879 

0.M9 

*.76» 

’6,392 

’.37.170 

39 iOS 5 

2,06,440 


1903^. 


Ri 

37 i 040 

97>543 

*9.47* 

’.3*^47 

2,86,901 


5,it,6s3 


«4 .o 76 

’0.310 

20,527 

18,072 

73,711 

6,499 

3>.394 

4’.376 

.«4,123 


+ «9» 

oritndi and prodseetf laSa iwekBej’ eatriagei; salMireceeds 

in«stiMnlf,|trams and 




the C ‘r ™ic Works division^ each under 

the Dates of Amaotl and YeotmSl. and the West Betar 
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division of the Districts of Akola and BuldSna. These tvro divisions 
are controlled by a Superintending Engineer, who was formerly also 
Secretary in the Public Works department to the Resi- _ , . 

dent at HyderSbad, and had his head-quarters at ^ 

Bolarum ; but since Berar has been transfened to the admirustration of 


have been moved to NSgpur. 

The department carries out all Provincial public works and repairs, 
and also original works debitable to incorporated Local funds costing 
over Rs. 1,000. District boards cany out incorporated Local fund 
public works costing Rs. 1,000 and less, and all repairs in works other 
than Provindal public works. 

The sum available for expqpditure during the ten years ending 
1891-2 averaged ir-i lakhs, and for the next decade I4>6 lakhs. The 
normal expenditure was less in the latter than in the former period, but 
the large expenditure of 60 lakhs necessitated by the famine of 1899- 
1900 led to the increase in total expenditure during the latter decennium. 
The expenditure on civil tvorks in 1901-2 and t903-4 was y-t lakhs 
and 6 ‘S lakhs respectively. 

Bertlr contains no notable public works ; but it is very well provided 
with roads, and communications are the principal item of expenditure. 
Civil buildings, such as court-houses, schools, dispensaries, police 
stations, &c., come next in importance to, but &r behind, communi- 
cations. No large schemes of municipal drainage have been taken in 
hand. A drainage project for AmraoQ, the cost of which is estimated at 
nearly 5 lakhs, was prepared in 1891-2, but has not been begun owing 
to want of funds. The town and civil station of Amraoti, and the tovrns 
of Akola, Khamgaon, and BuldSna each have a system of artificial 
water-supply which, though ordinarily good, cannot withstand a long 
drought. 

The number of soldiers stationed within the province on June i, 
1903, was 629, nearly all of whom belonged to the Native army. Berar 
lies partly within the Mhow division of the Western 
Command and partly mthin the independent Secun- 
derabsd dimon. The only military station, EUichpur (since vacated), 
tvas in the latter. The BerSr Volunteer Rifles, who numbered 123 in 
1903, have their head-quarters company at-Amraoti, and a second 
company at Akola. 

Soon after the Assignment steps were taken to organize a regular 
police force for the province. In rSyo this consisted of 2,613 oi^cers 
and men, or one policeman to every 6-77 square 
miles of country and to every 849 of the population. 

Since then the increase has been trifling, and has 

failed to keep pace with the increase of population. The number of 


Army. 
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)fficer8 and men in 1903 was 3;9oo, giving one policeman to every 6 -i 
square miles of country and to every 949 inhabitants. There ate 
10 rural pohce. 

The force is recruited principally In the province, and the sanction of 
the Inspector-General of Police is necessary for the enlistmwt of men 
who are not natives of BeiSr or tire Deccan. The enlistment of Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, and frontier Pathins is prt^ibited ; and die authorized pro* 
portions of various classes in the police are 40 per cent. Musalni^is, 
20 per cent Hindus of HindustSn, and 40 per cent. Hindus of the 
Deccan and o&er classes. Owing to the difficult of obtaining suitable 
Hindus, it is sometimes necessary to enlist Musalmans in excess of the 
fixed propordoiL 

The newly enlisted policeman is trained in each District in a school, 
where reading, ivriting, elementary aiihmctic, drill, and the laws and 
departmental rules which apply to die duties of the police are taught. 
Four standards of examination have been framed lor non-gazetted 
officers and constables, and promotion is chiefly regulated 1^ the results 
of these examinations. Service in the police cannot be said to be 
popular among educated natives. 

No special measures have been taken of late years to improve the 
status and character of the police force. The principal measure adopted 
for the repression of organized and habitual crime has been the closer 
supervision of BanjSiS encampments or (andof, which have in most 
cases been moved closer to the sites rrf the villages in the lands of which 
they are situated. Banjiiis were formerly employed as detectives, but 
the measure was only partially ^ccessful ; for they were not always 
trustworthy, ud were of no further use when their occupation became 
known to toeir Wlows. Anthropometry has been abandoned as a means 
of identifying criminals, and daclytography has taken its place. The 
finger-print records have been largely increased of late years, and the 
pohee should soon have a complete record of habitual criminals in 
the province. 



fSSi. 

1S91. 

1901. 

1904. 

District udAsiIitjuittnpa- 
istendeat 

Inspectors .... 

Sukrdimh 

Chief consttbles , 

Held coastslto 

CoDstdiles .... 

8 

iS 

j 5 « 

*>>34 

5>ej 

2,323 

8 

>9 

»3 

430 

3 i 330 

S 

>9 

113 

430 

1,330 

Total 


2,876 

2,900 

2,900 
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Of the District police, 56 ate armed with batons only, 1,799 'vith 
swords, and i,or8 with smooth-bore carbines. 

The railway police force consists of one inspector, 2 chief 
12 head constables, and 58 constables. Their range is the branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which traverses the province and 
th^ are under the control of the District Superintendents of AmraoH 
and Akola. 

The table on p. 414 gives the sanctioned strength in the various 
ranks of the police at different periods. 

The folloxving table gives statistics of cngnizahle crime 



Avtra^efDT 

fivbyean 

igoi. 

1903. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported 

Number of eases decided in the 


9.318 

8,966 

criminal courts . ' . . 

Number of cases ending in acquittal 

V.374 

7.333 

6.883 1 

or discharge .... 
Number of cases ending in con- 

64a 

409 

468 

riction ..... 

6 ,i »4 

6.858 

6.343 


The following table exhibits statistics of jails for the years 1881, i89t, 
1901, and 1904 


Number o{ Cental juUs 
Number of District jails 
Number of Subsidiary 
jails (lock-upsl . . 

.Average dailyjul popu- 
latim:— 

(a) Male. 

In Cental jails . 
In otber jails 


In Central jails . 
In other jails . 


Rate of mortality per 
1,000 

Expenditure on jail 
maintenance . Rs. 
Cost per prisoner Rs. 
Profits on jail mann- 
iaetnies . . Rs. 

Earnings per prisoner 
Rs. 



Total l.jyi'fio 
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Since the redistribution of the Districts in August, 1905, the jails in 
Berlr are classified as follotrs : the jails at Amraotl and Akola are 
. Central jails, those at Bul^na and Yeotmal District jails, and those 
at EUichpur and Basim subsidiary jails. 

The principal industries are: in the Amraotl jail, the lithographic 
printing of forms for official use, and weaving ; and in the Akola jail, 
the manufacture of police and prison clothing, and weaving. Blankets 
are woven in both jails. In the small District jails coarse weaving, 
blanket-weaving, and oil-ptessing are the principal industries ; and the 
prisoners in aU jails provide for their own needs by tilling the jail 
gardens and grinding their own meal. Stone-breaking is the commonest 
form of unskilled labour. Diflerent departments of the administration 
take the greater part of the jail produce. Textiles, such as towels, 
dusters, tape, 8rc., are sold by private arrangement. 

Neither under Hindu nor under Muhammadan rule were there any 
schools in Berlr expressly supported by the Government. Brlhmans 
Education. "'oney-grants and inims taught Sanskrit 

and Marathi, in most instances for payment; and 
schools in which the Arabic of the Korin, Persian, and Urdit were 
taught were supported by wealthy Musalmiirs as a work of merit. The 
profession (if teaching ms regarded as derogatory, and was compared 
to the herding of cattle. In tSfia a few Manthl and Anglo-Marlthi 
schools were established and placed under District officers ; and in 1S66, 
when there were 35 schools with an attendance of 1,88: pupils, a depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was organised under the control of a Director,' 
assisted by a Deputy-Inspector for each District. Two European 
Inspectors were next appointed, but after 1873 there was only one 
Inspeetor for the whole province. In 1903 the administration of Berlr 
was transfen:ed to the Central Provinces, and the supervising agency 
undm the Director of Public Instruction for both areas now consists in 
Berlr of one European Circle Inspector, and eleven Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy-Inspectors. 


There is no college in Berlr, but scholarships are tenable in the Arts, 
Science, and Medical-colleges of the Bombay Presidency by 
from the Berlr high schools. The educarional authorities in Bertr are 
not directly concerned with the further education of those who proceed 
to these colleges. In t88t nine, in 1891 fifteen, and in 1903 twenty- 
SCTen students from Berlr matriculated, and the average annual number 
01 graduates for the last fourteen years has been two. 

Secon^ schools are of two classes: namely, high and middle 
rchools, Ei^lish being taught in both. There are seven standards in 
the cumculuin of English education, the first three of which form the 
middle school course. The first English, which succeeds the fourth 
vernacular standard, mcludes arithmeUc to the end of compound pro- 
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portion, reading and writing the vernacular, history and geography, 
and elementary instruction in English. These subjects', together with 
grammar, constitute the middle school course, a wider knowledge of 
each subject being of course required in each successive standard. The 
high school course begms with the fourth standard. To the subjects 
already taught elementary algebra and drawing are added, a classical 
language, Sanskrit or Persian, may be substituted for the vernacular, 
and geography and history are taught in English. In the fifth standard 
Euclid and easy English composition are begun. The sixth standard 
is similar, but more advanced ; and the seventh is the matriculation 
standard of the Bombay University. There is a pnvate unaided high 
and middle school at Amraoti. The proportion of boys undergoing 
secondary instruction to the total male population of school-going age 
in 1904 \vas 6>o5 per cent 

There are six purely vernacular standards. In the first standard 
the pupil learns reading, the writing of the alphabet, and elementary 
arithmetic; in the third, geography; in the fourth, elementary hygiene 
and history ; and in the sixth, the first book of Euclid and— as an 
optional subject— land measurement are added to the curriculum. 

Primary schools are under the management of munidpalities and 
District boards. In addition to the cess of 3 pies per rupee of land 
revenue, the contribution of Government towards Aeir maintenance 
consists of a grant from Provincial revenues, which is made over to 
District boards. Municipalities supply two-thirds of the expenditure on 
primary schools in towns, one-third being contributed from Provincial 
revenues. A few municipalities receive subsidies from District boards. 
The pay of teadrers in primary schools ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 33. 
A tendency to cultivate the memory rather than the intelligence of 
pupils is still noticeable, but it is prol»ble that this defect will disappear 
by d^ees, now that the proportion of trained teachers is increasmg, 
Tlie proportion of boys under primary instruction to the total male 
population of school-going age in 1904 rvas ly-si per cent 

Female education has not yet advanced beyond the primary stage. 
The number of prls' schools was la in 1881, 48 in 1891, and 47 (includ- 
ing 3 private institutions) in 1904 ; the proportion of female scholars to 
the female population of school-going age in those years was 0'i4, o-sa, 
and I-I2 per cent Girls' schools are supported and managed by 
mii niriplities and District boards. The su^ects taught are reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, plain needlework, knitting, and fanq 
work. Prcgtess has been fairly satisfactory ; but the people in general 
still need to be convinced that female education is a good thii^. A great 
obstacle in the way of any thorough teaching is the practice of with- 
drawing girls from school at a very early age, due, among Hindus, to the 
custom of infant marriage, and, among Muhammadans, to the general 
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feeling tkt n gitl who has attained the age of puberty, which may be 
fixed at about twelve, is better at home than at school. 

The training school for teachers at Akola is a useful Institution, It 
contains Mai^f and HitidusSni divisions, and was attended in 1881 
by ;i teachers, in 1891 by gt, and in 1904 by 47. The Government 
industrial school at Amiaott is at present an unimportant institutiDn, 
with an attendance of is. The Alliance Mission Wotlshop at Akola 
is an industrial school under competent management, with an attendance 
of ap. Instruction is given in itonworit, carpentry, and other handicrafts, 
and the pupils are generally well started in the world. In the Kotka 
Mission school at Ellichpur, 6a pupils are taught masoniy, painting, 
smiths' work, and caipentry. 

The Convent school and the Anglican school at Amraotl ate the only 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the province. Both are mixed 
schools. In 1904 the former had on its rolls 17 hoys and ay girls, and 
the latter tr boys and 3 girls, The highest standard in the former was 
the seventh, and in the latter the iifth, and the two schools received 
monthly grants of Ra too and Rs. 4a Boys have usually proceeded 
fiotu these schools to others before making a start in life. 

From the following table, which shows for the three census years 
t88i, rSgi, and tgot the percentage of Muhammadan and Hindu boys 
attending secondarj’ and primary schools to the totel male populstion 
of school^oing age of each class, it will be seen that in Berar Musalmans 
ate not behind Hindus in appreciating the henehts of eduration 



i88t. 

'*>'• ; .901 

^onhiAu. 1 Hfsthi, 


Kmlaiiu. 

Hindus. 

In secoodaij schools 
In pnxnaiy schools , 

0-05 1 o-o8 
>7w7 1 MS 

! 1.36 
> 0-91 I it’2S 

1.14 

IJ.91 

M3 

]0>0 
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is conveyed in Urdu, and in the first standard no Marathi is taught. 
In the second and subsequent standards the pupil learns MarSthl; but 
after the fourth standard he may proceed to the middle-school course, 
when be may abandon MarSthl and take Urda as his sole vernacular 
language, or he may complete bis vernacular education by going on to 
the fifth and sixth standees. 

It has occasionally been necessary to open here and there special 
schools for the lowest castes, such as MahSrs and Mangs, but the last 
of these schools was closed in rgoa for rrant of attendance. The need 
for these institutions no longer exists, as the prejudice which prevented 
low-caste boys from attending ordinary schools has given way to a more 
enlightened feeling. 

There are two schools in the Melghat for KorkOs, among whom 
education is making fair progress, though none have yet passed beyond 
the primary stage. In iSgr only 127 KorkOs attended school, and in 
1904 the returns show only 38 KorkO girls at these schools. 

Educational Finance is Berak, 1903-4 

^ E^IKndilare on iiutitstiuM mainUiiKd or aidnl Iiy pililic 
fumU from ' 


Pioiinciol nod 

1 itvenues. tnunidpai 

' 1 faniis. 

! 1 

Fees. 

Otlier 

swnres 

Total. 

Secondary schools 
Prlniaiy schools . . 

IVoining and special 
schous . . 

1 Ra Ra 

,9.048 181 

1 Hmi 

8,863 I><>83 

Ks. 

20,226 

^93 

Ra 

r.574 
23., -08 

Re. 

1 83,876 

1 J 98 , 7 » 

10,240 

Total 

93.888 j .’30,063 

3W94 

31,282 

392.827 


The following figures show the percentage of males and females of 
school-going age under instruction in the three last census years 



1S81. 

iSgi. 

1901. 

Males 

6-41 

7.0 

1M2 

Females 

0*14 

0-22 

M2 


Education has made considerable progress. In 1901, 8-53 per cmt. 
of the male and 0-3 1 of the female population could read and write, 
Ellichpur and Amiaotl Districts are the most advanced, and Wfln 
is the most backward in respect of education. The Brahmans are 
the most highly educated section of the indigenous population, and the 
KolSms, among whom not a single person can read or write, the most 
ignorant. The Banjaras, Andhs, and Mangs are little better than the 
Kolams. 





Total 87S 3 *, 8 a 8 393 48,575 *.767 *.036 | 43.6*3 | 3.oS« | *»090 
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Monthly fees in primary schools range from 2 annas for the first two 
standards to 6 annas for the sixth; in middle schools firjm 8 to la annas; 
and in high schools from Rs. to Rs. 2-0-0. 

No EngKsh newspapers are published. In 1904 six MarStM papers 
were pubMedi one of which had English columns. Their drculation 
is local, and they have little influence. Twelve books, all in 
were registered in 1904. The books published in the province deal 
principally with reli^ous and sodal subjects, and cannot be said to 
contain evidence of orig^ research. 

Soon after the Assignment in 1853, steps were taken to provide 
medical aid by the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries, the 
administration of which was entrusted to Civil Sur- 
geons of Districts. By 1871 there were 3 civil hos- ' 
pitals and 20 charitable dispensaries in the province. The progressive 
increase in the number of these institutions is shown in the table 
below. In 1895 a hospital for females was opened in Amraofi 
under the auspices of the Lady Dufferin Fund Committee. This 
institution has made satisfactory, though not rapid, progress. The 
average annual numbers of in-patients, out-patients, and operations 
since its establishment have been 159, 6,069, and 153. 


STATisncs OF Medical Institutions and Vaccination in Berar 



tSSr. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903-4. 

Sh^Uab, &•(. 

Number of civil bosjiitals and dis- 
pensaries 

36 

44 

47 

■ 

Averaee daily number of;— 

(a) In-patients .... 

11 -H 

100 

i6i-o8 

BH 

(d) Out-patients .... 

1 ) 431-17 

1,803.97 

1,303-10 


Income from:— 

fn) Government payments . Rs. 

81,614 

81,975 

60,035 

65.311' 

(i) Local and municipal pay- 
ments . . . Rs. 

8,064 

2O9II9 

10,134 

15.788* 

(r) Fees, endowments, and other 
sources . . . Rs. 

io,a6a 

4,040 

4,405 

8,294* 

Expenditure on >- 
(0I Establishment . . Rs. 

74.058 

76 , 959 

48,987 

55,567 

{i) Medicines, diet, buildings, &c. 

Rs. 

18,564 

aa, 40 S 

17,113 

18,174 

Vaedwtim. 

Population among whom vaedna- 
tion was carried on . . . 

1,672,673 

1,897^0 

1,897,0^ 

86,483 

>, 7 S 4 .ot 6 

Number of successful operations 

81,000 

102,590 

100,751 

Ratio per 1,000 of population . 

30-8 

36 

29.0 

17,610 

36-58 

Total expenditure on vaednation Rs. 

17,19a 

16,660 

^ 7 ) 3*5 

Cost per successful case . , Rs. 

o-i-i 

0-2-7 

0 - 3-3 

0-2-9 


• These Ejiuics aie for (lie calendar year 1903 Infonnation for the official Jiar 1903-4 is not 
a^aiIab]c. 
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No luiutic isylum ks been established in the province, and lunatics 
for tvhose custody it is necessary to provide are sent to the asylum at 
NagpCr. The principal causes of insanity are said to be the abuse of 
alcohol and narcotic drugs, enforced tvidonhood among Hindus and 
the smSna system among Musaimins, physical ailments, and pecuniary 
lasses. 


There tvas no indigenous method of inoculation in Be& before the 
introduction of vacdnation by the British Government, and it seems 
that vaccination was at first regarded, if not with disfavour, at least as 
an innovation of doubtful utility. This feeling has been gradually 
removed. 

The pice.packet system of selling quinine through the agency of the 
Post Office TOS introduced in January, 1895, in mhich year 2,33 y packets 
were sold. In 2896 the aid of the Forest department was enlisted. In 
2904 the total number of packets sold was 282,729, and it is evident 
that the people are awakening to the value of this drug. 

Tillage sanitation is attended to by village offidals and by rural 
boards under the advice and encouragement of District sanitary boards 
and of officials on tour ; but very much remains to be done in this 
direction, and it cannot be said that any considerable number of the 
people have as yet any knowledge of elementary sanitary principles. 

The revenue survey of Ber 5 r was begun in 1853-4, the year of 
■■Issignment, in the Malkapur labik. In 1855-6 and 1857-8 the 
Surveys. was surveyed, and the survey of 

the lilais which tiien existed proceeded in the 
following order; Jalgaon (2857-8), Mehkar (1860-1)^ Akot, QiikhH 
Darj^pur, and MurtazJpur (1861-2). In the BerSr revenue survey 
areas ate calculated by the English acre, divided into 40 g*«drr, 
each eimta being subdivided into 16 ‘annas.' The chain used is 
33 feet 1 ^ and is composed of 16 links. A gmla is one square 
Cham, and an ‘anna’ IS one chain long by one link broad. Native 
smyeyors sunq; with the chain and a cross staff, and a proportion of 
then work is checked by the survey officer. The original survey of the 
province was generafiy checked and revised between 2892 and rgoi, 
tat the survey of the Keiapur and WSn tihits has yet to be revLd. 
^wemir utaer ffie control of D,q.uty.Coininissioners and the de- 
P^Mt of Land Records and Agriculture, are entrusted with the 
du^ of keeping surveys up to date. Many of the/otomr go through 
a mur* of su^g the Survey Training Sdiool at Akola ^ 

(^84) , Dn R G. Bhandarkar, Earfy HUtmy th, Dekksn (rSosl • 

W o Vol. i, part iii; GimalRiport oj th Geo- 

logical Sarnyofma (1902-5); Brandis, Sagg^KomrasariingFcrcct 
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Administration in the HydtrSbU Assigned Districts (1879) ; Taluk Set- 
tlement Reports, enumerated under District articles. 

Berasia (jSanww).— Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Shimal or 
northern district of ie Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23® 
38' N. and 77“ 27' E., 24 miles by metalled road from Bhopal dty. 
Population (1901), 4,276. Under Akbar, Berasia was included in the 
sarKdr of Raisen in the Swbah of Milwl In 1709 Dost Muhammad 
Khan acquired the neighbouring country on leaser and by rapidly ex- 
tending his dominions founded the Bhopal State. In the e ighteenth 
century the tract was seized by Jaswant Ponwai of Dhar, and sub- 
sequently fell to Amir Khan, who made it over in jc^r to the famous 
Piridari leader Karim Khan. After the suppression of the Pmdaris in 
1817 it was restored to Dhar, but was con&cated in 1859, and in the 
following year was made over to Bhopal as a reward for services ren- 
dered during the Mutiny. In the town stands a mosque built by Dost 
Muhammad in 1716, which contains the tomb of his father, Nur 
Muhammad Khan. Besides the usual offices, a school, a dispensary’, 
and a British and a State post office are maintained here. 
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